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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


EIGHTH LONDON EDITION. 


Turis Eighth Edition, which has been carefully revised and 
' improved by an eminent linguist, will, it is hoped, support the 
high character which Noehden’s German Grammar has for many 
years deservedly enjoyed in this country. It is, indeed, a com- 
plete and philosophical Introduction to the knowledge of the 
German Language, for the use of Englishmen. The erudition 
of the Author supplied him with appropriate elncidations from 
other Languages, which cannot but be acceptable to the Stu- 
dent, as the Grammatical Structure of one Language is best 
impressed on the memory in proportidn to its being shown to 
be analogous to that of another. 


August, 1838. 


PREFACE 
TO 


THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Ir was not till after the enterprising publishers had com- 
menced the printing of this work, that the editor was requested 
to revise it, and incorporate the improvements of the later Ger- 
man grammarians. He consented, not without diffidence, and 
undertook the revision of the whole work, not excepting the 
pages that had already gone to press. But no sooner had he 
made a beginning than he perceived that a much greater task 
was to be performed than had been anticipated. The chasm 
between the state of German grammar as it was when this 
book was written, and as it is now in consequence of the 
extensivé and profound investigations of the two Grimms and 
their school of German philology, was so wide, that it became 
obvious that a greater license must be taken with the work of 
Nohden than was originally contemplated. ‘Fhe whole body 
of the work, therefore, has undergone great changes, and after 
a few of the first pages, the brackets, in which the editor’s own 
words were included, were omitted. In addition to the nume- 
rous modifications which will be found on almost every page, 

. 


whole sections and chapters have in some cases been intro- 
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duced, and in others substituted. Numerous works have been 
consulted in the preparation of these pages, from some of which 
brief extraets have been occasionally made without particular 
acknowledgement. But of none has so great a use been made 
as of the Larger and Smaller Grammars of Dr. K. F. Becker,* 
who has been selected as the best representative of the present 
improved state of grammatical learning in Germany. 

The chief objection, perhaps, which will be made to this 
Grammar in its present form, will be its want of perfect uni- 
formity in method and style of execution. But nothing short 
of recasting the entire production would have sufficed to remove 
all the little incongruities arising from a difference of author- 
ship; and such a revision did not come within the plan of the 
publishers. It was originally designed to retain the entire 
frame-work of Nohden, and to remove, add, or alter in the de- 
tails, whatever should appear necessary. It was found expe- 
dient, however, in Part I, in some instances to leave our author 
as a guide, and to introduce an outline better adapted to receive 
the new materials which had multiplied upon our hands; and in 
Part II, it appeared still more difficult to build upon so narrow 
a foundation, any other than an incomplete system of syntax. 
The substance of the syntax of Dr. Becker, was, therefore, after 
much reflection substituted in the place of Nodhden’s, but not 
without some little inconvenience in respect to arrangement, as 


will appear from that part of the syntax which relates to the 


* Schulgrammatik der deutschen Sprache. Von Dr. Karl Ferdi- 
nand Becker, Mitglied des Frankfurter Gelehrten-Vereins far deutsche 
Sprache. Vierte neubearbeitete Ausgabe, Frankfurt am Main. 1839. 
8vo.—And his Ausfihrliche deutsche Grammatik als Kommentar 
der Schulgrammatik. 3 Vols. Svo. 1836—1839. 
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article. To obviate the practical difficulties resulting from. 
such occasional deviations from uniform arrangement, a very 
copious alphabetical index has been prepared, of which it will 
be well for the student to make frequent use. ‘Trifling incon- 
gruities, relating mostly to doubtful points, have in a few in- 
stances been suffered to remain. Should a new edition be 
called for, these and a few other slight blemishes, occasioned by 
the necessity of preparing the latter part of the work when the 
former part was already printed, will be removed. 

It may not appear obvious to all, why the syntax here pre- 
sented is arranged in a manner so different from that to which 
we have been accustomed. The great merit of Becker consists, 
in no small degree, in his philosophical analysis of the language, 
and his classification of its elements upon essential principles 
instead of accidental forms. He has hereby removed the ne- 
cessity of making that part of grammar, which treats of syntax, 
an aggregate of detached observations with no other limits than 
such as the convenience or fancy of the author should suggest. 
Not only has he arranged the phenomena of the language under 
a few comprehensive principles, by means of a more perfect 
analysis, but what is equally important, he has embraced all 
those parts which relate appropriately to grammatical construc- 
tion. This system of classification now prevails in Germany, 
in Latin and Greek as well as German grammars, and, if 
we are correctly informed, will also appear in a translation of 
Kiihner’s Greek Grammar; indeed, it is already exhibited in 
part in Prof. Stuart’s Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. 
It will be perceived that by his method an unusual facility is 


furnished for explaining most of the idioms of the language ; 
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and to this feature of the syntax the attention of the student is 
particularly invited. These idioms may be found in the index, 
either in the alphabetical order of their principal words, or still 
more certainly under the article, “ Idiomatic expressions.” Some 
errors in translation, which have occurred in the course of the 
work, are pointed out at the end of the volume. Any notice 
of mistakes or defects which may be furnished publicly or pri-- 
vately by the lovers of German literature will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and should another edition become necessary, the means 
of improvement thus furnished will be added to the editor’s own 
corrections to render the work more worthy of public favor. 


THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 
Newton, Nov. 1, 1842. = 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONCERNING THE LANGUAGE WHICH IS THE SUBJECT 
OF THIS GRAMMAR. 


Tue Language which this Grammar proposes to teach, 
was originally a dialect, peculiar to a small district in Ger- 
many, and is to this day distinguished, from the other modes 
of speech, by the name of Hicu German. It began first to 
rise into notice, at the time of the Reformation; but, since 
the sixteenth century, it has been cultivated in different pro- 
vinces, and ultimately adopted, as their common tongue, by 
all. It is become the language of literature, and of general 
communication ; whereas the remaining idioms are confined 
to the colloquial intercourse of the inhabitants of the different 
provinces, and even there, in a considerable degree, excluded 
from the use of the well-educated and higher classes. High 
German is the language of the whole nation, and must, by 
preference, be understood, when The German is mentioned. 

It is my design, in the following pages, briefly to exhibit 
the history of this dialect, and to say a few words on its na- 
ture and properties. 

The province, formerly known by the name of the Electo- 
rate of Saxony, was the place that gave it birth. That part 
of Germany had, at an early period, come to be inhabited by 
people of Slavonic déscent ;* who were, in the tenth century, 


* A people, called Slavonians, derived originally from the 
vicinity of- the Caspian Sea, had, in remote times, migrated to 
1 
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mixed with a colony of Germans from Franconia,* established 
among them, The Franconians eventually became the mas- 
ters of the country, and as such introduced their language. 
But it experienced some change, by being communicated to 
the prior inhabitants. Their tongue, like that of other Sla- 
vonic tribes, was probably soft and harmonious ; and would, 

to a certain degree, impart these qualities to any new lan- 
guage, with which it might come in collision. The dialect of 
Franconia belongs to those of Upper (or Southern) Germany, 
which are all, more or less, spoken with broad, guttural, and 
hissing sounds. They differ, in this respect, from the pronun- 
ciation of Lower (or Northern) Germany, which is smooth and 
fluent. But the idiom, formed in the Electorate of Saxony, be- 
sides that admixture of softness, derived from the Slavonians, 
was also tempered by the intercourse, which the people of that 
district maintained with other parts of Germany. Their in- 
dustry, and superior civilization, brought them mto contact 
with numerous strangers, whose customs and language, to a 
certain degree, mingled with their own. In this manner, 
much of the original roughness of the Upper German was 
worn away; and the igh German modelled into a form, 
better calculated for the purposes of literature, and conversa- 
tion, than its predecessor the Upper German. 


Germany, and occupied different parts of that country ; among 
others, the district in question. This district borders upon Bo- 
hemia, where the mass of the population is Slavonic, and 
where, to this day, a pure Slavonic dialect is spoken. In my. 
journey through Bohemia, in the Spring 1815, I was much 
struck with that languaye, the sounds of which are so soft and 
harmonious, that I do not hesitate to say, they rival those of the 
Htalian. 


* A tract, in the middle, between North and South Germany, 
inhabited by a tribe called Franken, that is, Franks, or Franco- 
nians. The Emperor Henry I, a prince of distinguished merit, 
did much for the internal improvement of Germany ; it was in 
his time that the colony alluded to was settled in Saxony. 
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Before we proceed further in our remarks, it will be proper 
to advert to the name which was given to this idiom, in con- 
tradistinction to the others. It is by that appellation, discrimi- 
nated from the Low German, which is the native language 
of the northern parts of Germany.* That of the south of 
Germany was called Upper German;f from this the High 
German likewise differs. But the name seems to have been 
chiefly assigned in opposition to the Low German, because 
that new dialect appertained to a country situated higher up, 
that is to say, more to the south. In this manner there ex- 
isted, about the time of the Reformation, three grand divi- 
sions of the German Janguage, viz. the Upper German (das 
Oberdeutsche), the Low German (das Niederdeutsche, or 
Plattdeutsche), and the High German (das Hochdeutsche).t 

Previously to that era, most literary productions, composed 
in the German tongue, were written in the Upper German, 
which was the vehicle of literature throughout the country. 
The High German was the native dialect of Luther; and, by 


* These are, what were formerly called the circles of West- 
phalia and Lower Saxony ; and the northern provinces of the 
Upper Saxon circle, viz. Pomerania and Brandenburgh.— 
{Though no exact territorial division existed, we should not 
greatly err, if we were to draw an imaginary line, in a north- 
easterly direction, from the Rhine to the Elbe and a little be- 
yond, following the course of the Mayn and the Saale, or from 
Mayence to Halle and Berlin, and assign all the territory north- 
west of this to the Lower Saxons. Along the Baltic coast the 
Slavonic jJanguage long prevailed.—Eb. | 


+ This belongs to Franconia, Austria, Bavaria, Suabia, the 
southern part of the Uppey Saxon circle, Silesia, and some of 
the Rhenish countries. 


t Hochdeutsch, signifying High German, is pronounced Hoch 
Doitch. This is sometimes erroneously rendered, in English, 
by High Dutch, a mistake which must have arisen from the 
similarity of the words Deulsch and Dutch; though they are es- 
sentially different in meaning, the former denoting German, and 
the latter Hollandish. 
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the influence of his example, it began to be raised to a com- 
petition with the former idiom, and was soon spread over the 
whole nation. The Bible, and other works of high interest, 
at that period, published in this dialect, and the number of 
protestant divines who issued from Saxony, tended to make 
it known, even in remoter places. It was read and under- 
stood in every province, and, by degrees, cultivated as the 
general language of all Germany. It drove the Upper Ger- 
man from that preeminence, which it had hitherto occupied, 
and, in its stead, possessed itself of the fields of literature and 
‘science. The effect of those circumstances,* which had 
concurred to exalt the Upper German above the other dia- 
lects, had ceased; and it was compelled to give way to a new 
rival. The Low German was, at no time, much employed 
in writing; though this idiom, if it had been attended to, 
might perhaps have produced a language, for softness and 
harmony, far superior to the two others. 

If we would define the character of the High German, in 
its present state, we must say, that it does not exclusively 
belong to any particular province, or district, but is the pro- . 
perty and lawful possession of the whole nation. It has, since 
it is generally come into use, received improvements from all 
quarters, and is no longer to be considered in the light, in 
which it first appeared. If there be a difference, between the 
several provinces, respecting any particular point, in the 
mode of speaking, it should be adjusted, not according to the 
peculiar usage of one or the other, but upon general princi- 


* In the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, the age when the 
moderu languages of Europe began to be used in writing, the 
crown of the Empire was enjoyed by natives of the South, or 
Upper Germany. The Upper German, therefore, was the lan- 
guage of the court ;—this was one reason. The vicinity of 
France and Italy gave to the southern provinces of Germany, 
at the revival of letters, a great advantage over the north, and 
they made early attempts in literary compositions. This was 
another circumstance that favored the Upper German. 
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ples, which apply to language, on philosophic and impartial 
grounds. By this observation we ought to be guided, when 
we determine the question, in which parts the best German, 
that is to say, the best High German, is to be met with. It. 
will not satisfy us, after the foregoing considerations, to be 
told, that we must look for example and authority to the prac- 
tice of that district, from which it derived its origin. This 
‘cannot be logically admitted; but whatever, in case of doubt, 
may be decided by the rules and analogy of general grammar, 
must inevitably be acknowledged as paramount to the influ- 
ence of any local custom; and that province ought certainly 
to be thought to possess the German In its greatest perfection 
and purity, which the least deviates from these rules, and this 
analogy. 

It was, for a long time, taken for granted that the High 
German was best spoken in that part of the country, com- 
monly called Upper Saxony, and, especially, at Meissen and 
Dresden. And that must have been true, at its origin 
and first progress. But as soon as the language was fa- 
miliarized in the other provinces, there arose a possibility 
that it might, in its advancement, meet with a set of people, 
out of its native district, who, from particular circumstances, 
would be able to do it more justice than those, to whom it 
owed its primary existence. Such a chance: was afforded it 
among the inhabitants of Lower Saxony; who, from the fa- 
vorable disposition of their organs of speech, were better 
qualified to follow the dictates of general rule and analogy, 
than any oftheir neighbors. It would then of necessity hap- 
pen, that if there were instances in which the Upper Saxons 
violated the rules of general analogy, when the Lower Saxons 
were capable of observing them, the Jatter must, in those in- _ 
stances, have the preference. On the other hand, it is also 
obvious, that when the Upper Saxons are guilty of deviations 
from the genuine standard of pronunciation, the Lower Sax- 
ons may, reciprocally, have their peculiarities, likewise in 

1* 
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opposition to the law prescribed. That law is, that the pro- 
nunciation should be brought as near fo the orthography of 
the language, as it is possible; that the sounds should cor- 
respond with the letters; and that the further any province 
recedes from that line, the more distant it is from the claim 
of a good pronunciation. | ie 

In drawing a comparison between the pretensions of the | 
Upper and Lower Saxons, it is my wish to act with the ut- 

most fairness, according to the preceding observations; I 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal faults of both com- 
petitors, which will lead to such a result, as may enable the 
foreigner to draw his own conclusion. . 

The errors of the Upper Saxons are these :— 

J. A want of distinction between soft and hard letters; as 
between B and P, D and T, Gand K. The hard sounds, 
‘in general, prevail. B is pronounced by them like P, D 

‘like 7, and G like K. The nature of this misnomer will 

readily be understood by the English reader, who will recog- 
mize in it his friends, Captain Fluellen,* and Mr. Morgan.t 
. But it is a grievous defect!’ Baum is metamorphosed into ° 
. Paum, Buch into Puch, Ball into Pall. ¥n the same man- 
: ner, they speak ¢er, tie, tas, for der, die, das ; tienen for die- 
. nen; tumm for dumm. Thus they substitate K for G, and 
: say Kott instead of Gott, kehen instead of gehen. 

2. The hissing aspiration (like the English sh) which is 
given to the letter S before p and ¢, especially in the begin- 
ning of words, I consider as the second- objection. Stehen,} 
for example, is made to sound like shtehen ; sprechen\, like 
shprechen; Durst|| like Dursht. | 

3. In the third place we may notice the want of discrimi- 
nation between the diphthong é& and the vowel t, whith seenis 


* See Shakspeare’s Henry V.°” 
t See Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. 
} To stand. § “To speak. “|| Thirst. 
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to prevail among the Upper Saxons. They pronounce both 
alike, namely, as the ee of the English; but «% should be 
sounded very differently, as will be shown, when we speak of 
this letter. 

4. Lastly, I would remark the hurried pronunciation of the 
prefix ge in the preterite participles; where the e is so en- 
tirely slurred over, as if it did not exist. For example, ge/obé, 
praised ; geliebt, loved; gelehrt, learned; they speak klobt, 
kliebt, klehrt. 'This is wrong, because the vowel ¢, though it 
has, in this prefix, a short and somewhat obscure sound, 
should still be pronounced and be made audible. 

It would be foreign to the subject to touch upon other in- 
accuracies, which may be said to be only failings of the vul- 
gat.* I shall, therefore, proceed to point out the defects with 

~which the pronuticiafion of the Lower Saxons is to be 
charged. 

1. It has a tendency to assume soft letters in the room of 
hard ones, when the former are improper. ‘Thus D is heard 
for 1’, as Dag for Tag, Duch for Tuch, ete. 

2, The hissing aspiration is sometimes omitted, where, in 
conformity with the established orthography, it ought to be 
received. A Lower Saxon will be inclined to say slagen 
for schlagen ; sneiden for schneiden, etc. 

‘3. The third variation from the rule is perhaps the most 
frequent, and the most serious. It concerns the letter G, in 
the true pronunciation of which many persons are found to 
err. Some express it by the sound of J, which is like the 
English y, mm the beginning of some words, such as year, 
yoke, yellow. Gott, Gad, is accordingly spoken as if written 
Jott ines yott):; Garten ,garden, as if yarten (i. e. yarten), 

‘Others prenounce- the g jike ch, which is a guttural 
nk as will be mentioned i in its place. But the right mode 


* Of this aaa oa is m substituted for w, as mir twollen for 
avir wollen: 
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of uttering the letter g, is that which is perceived in the 
English words, got, garden, get, give. 

I have stated the prominent imperfections of both the Up- | 
per and the Lower Saxon pronunciation ; and the student 
will be enabled to escape the offences to which his attention 
has been thus awakened. 

As to the internal value of the language, in phraseology 
and expression, this is not a local question. There all the 
provinces are upon the same level: they all draw their ac- 
complishment from the mines of literature. Whether a man 
write well, or be successful in the choice of words, to. express 
his thoughts, does not depend upon the spot where he was 
born and educated, but upen the proficiency he has made in 
letters, the degree of cultivation he has attained, and the ca- 
pacity of his own mind. In writing, and in a literary point 
of view, the High German is everywherethe same. The dif- 
ference does not lie between the provinces, but between in- 
dividuals. The best authors furnish the store for the lan- 
guage; education teaches how to employ it. 


[The German language belongs to the great Indo-Ger- 
manic family of languages, which seems to have originated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and to have spread over many 
parts of western Asia, and most of the countries of Europe. 
Of the languages of Asia, belonging to this family, the San- 
scrit and the Zend are the most important. The three prin- 
cipal European branches are fhe Graeco-Latin, the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic. From these, with different degrees of in- 
termixture, most of the languages of modern Europe have 
descended. The Teutonic branch embraces the ancient 
Northern language (the mother of the Danish, Swedish and 
Icelandic) and the German, with all its dialects, including 
the Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon and the Dutch. © 

The most general division of the German language is into 

~ High German and Low German. The High German, which 
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has existed from the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, has in the course of many centuries undergone 
considerable changes. There are three periods, in its histo- 
ry, that are distinctly marked. The first extends from the 
earliest times to about the middle of the twelfth century, du- 
ring which period the language is denominated the Old High 
German (Althochdeutsch) ; the second extends from the mid- 
dle of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
the language is then called the Middle High German. ( Mittel- 
hochdeutsch) ; the last period extends from that time to the 
present, which is the age of the Modern High German (Neu- 
hochdeutsch). It was during this last period, about the time 
of Luther, that High German was elevated from the rank of 
a dialect to that of a national language; and hence it has 
been necessary to designate the modern vulgar dialect of 
Upper or Southern Germany by another name, and for this 
purpose the word Upper German (Oberdeutsch) has been 
employed. But we must not supposé that the High German 
of early times was a single dialect, as the Gothic was ; it was 
rather an assemblage of kindred dialects whose number and. 
distinctions cannot now be exactly ascertained. Three of 
its subordinate dialects, spoken by the Franks, the Alemanns 
and the Bavarians, are clearly distinguishable. Among all 
the dialects of Germany the Gothic first had the preeminence.* 


* The Gothic is known to us chiefly through the translation 
of the Bible by Ulphilas in the fourth century. This is the 
oldest monument of the German language. Its resemblance to 
the modern German, and even to the English language may be 
seen from the following words from the Lord’s Prayer: Atta 
unsar thu in himinam. veihnai namo thein. Qimai thiudinassus | 
theins. vairthai vilja theins sve in himina jah ana airthai. Ala 
unsar correspond to Vater unser. Thu is the German du and 
_ the English thou, and shows the connection of the two latter. 
In is the same as in German and English. Himinam, dative 
plural from himins, corresponds to Himmel. Veihnai is from 
vethan which is the same as the German Wethen. Namo thein, 
thy name. Qimai or quimai from quimantocome. Thiudinas- 
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After the fall of the Gothic kingdoms, the language of the 
Franks, though rude and unpolished, had the ascendency. 
The Saxon (Low German) flourished in the ninth century, 
at least so far as to rival the other dialects. It is proper here 
to remark that the history of the Low German, or Old Saxon, 
lies in much greater obscurity than that of the High German. 
Several relics of the language have, it is true, been preserv- 
ed ;* but neither the time nor the place of their pera aang 


i ee ae 


Sus theins, thy kingdom. Vairthai, be, or become, from vairthan, 
which, in German, is werden. Vilja, will, German, Wille. Sve 
am lane as in heaven. Jah ana airthat, also, or so on earth. 
Many nouns, pronouns and particles in modern German drop 
the final syllable or vowel, as in the two last words. So unde, 
thme, deme, umbe, for und, thm, dem, um in the German of a later 
period.. 


—* Old Low German.—Form of renouncing the devil prescri- 
bed by the council of Liptinas in 842, Forsachistu (versagest 
du) diabolae ? R. Ec (ich) forsacho diabolae. End allum dio- 
bol gelde (und aller Teufelsgilde)? R. End ec forsacho allum 

diobol geldae. End alla dioboles unercum (Werken)? R. End 
ec forsacho allum dioboles uuercum and uuordum (and words). 
* Old High German.—A translation of the Lord’s Prayer with 

a commentary, written about 800 A. D. in the Bavarian dialect, | 
has been preserved. We give, as a specimen, the same pas- 
sage as that already presented from Ulphilas, adding a modern 
German version for the sake of comparison. 


(Old German.) (Modern German.) 

Fater unser der istin himil-| Water unfer, der t(t tn den 
om. Kaeuuihit uuerde din na-| Simmeln. Geweihet werde 
mo. piqueme rihi din. uuesse | dein Name. G8 fomme dein 
uuillo din, sama ist in himile | Reich). G8 werde dein Wille, 
enti in erdu. wie er tft wy Himmel aud) 
: auf Grden. 


It will be observed that f and v are interchanged with each 
other, as also k and g. The letter 2 is frequently equivalent to 
the modern et. The letter u was written twice for w. H stands 
for ch. Enti, like ende and unde, is the original form of und, 
and, etc. Uuesse is from the old form wésen, Synonymous with: 


seyn, 


Dialects of the German. ae B | 


can be fixed with certainty. For this reason it is impossible 
to define positively all the districts in which the Low German 
was anciently spoken. 

The Middle High German was the Suabian dialect,* which 
is scarcely distinguishable from the Alemann. It was the lan- 
guage of chivalry, of the Minnesingers and Meistersingers 
who graced the court of the Hohenstaufen. The Suabian 
dialect,had been softened and considerably modified by lite- 
rary intercourse with the Low Germans. This change was 
going on during the whole of the twelfth century,t and con- 
stituted the chief difference between the Old High German 
and the Middle High German. From the middle of the 


* Suabian Duilect of the Thirteenth Century.—Extract from 
asermon of Berthold, who lived from about 1200 to 1272, 
Melhes Cweldyes) ift der acfet, dem das himelricdy gelichet 
(Siimmelreid) gleidet) ? Dag (bas) ift die heilige friftens 
heit (christendom), Daz ift Davon (of which this is true) daz 
nieman (daf MNiemand) gum bhimelricje fumet Cfommt) 
wantte (except) uz Caus) der heiligen friftenheit. G3 get 
nit (es geht midjt) weges gum himelrich ug der hetden{dhaft 
(heathenism) nod) uz der jiiden ee (Jewish law), nod) uz Der 
Feberie  Wwelhes 1 ift der fdyah der da inne Cdarin) verbor- 
gen lit Cliegt) 2? Dag ift eines jeglicdyen reinen frijten menz 
jen fele CGeele). 


+ Transition from the Old High German to the Middle High 
German.—A Fragment from the twelfth century. 

Uor (vor) allen dingen sol mennesche eruorscon uuelichiu 
sige diu ware gewizzeda (soll der Mensch erforschen welche 
sei die wahre Wissenschaft), unte diu (und die) ware wisheit 
(Weisheit); wante (for) diu wisheit dirre werlte (of this world) 
ist ein tumbheit uore gote (eine Dummheit vor Gott). Diu 
ware gewizzede ist daz (dass) du dich pecherest (bekehrest) uon 
den sunton (von den Siinden) die des tiuuels dienest (Teufel’s 
Dienst) sint (sind); unte diu ware wisheit ist daz (dass) du got 
ubest (servest) nach der warheit siner (seiner) gehote. The 
letter u often stands for v, sc for sch, u mr e (in feminine termina- 
tions), t for d, p for b, etc. 
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fourteenth century{ the language and its literature declined 
rapidly ; the former incorporated into itself much of the harsh 
Austrian dialect, and the latter became atrade. Inthe mean 
time the Low German had been rising into higher considera- 
tion (it had been sinking ever since the ninth century), and 
was again made the instrument of poetical and historical com- 
positions. : 

Thus, at the time of Luther, all the leading dialects, spo- 
ken in Germany, stood side by side, dividing among them- 
selves the honor belonging to the language of literature. 
Through him and others, some of whom preceded, and some 
followed him, the intermediate dialect spoken in Saxony, of 
Upper German extraction, but modified by the influence of 
the Low German which was spoken in the immediate. vicini- 
ty, was improved and elevated, and made the common lan- 
guage of books for all Germany. This is the origin of the 
Modern High German, as distinguished from the old German 
on the one hand, and the modern vulgar or Upper German 
on the other. That this great change, though effected in- 
great part by Luther and the writers of the Reformation, was 
in progress at an earlier period, is proved by Luther’s own 
words. He says, in his Table Talk: ‘I have for myself no 
special or peculiar form of the German language ; but I em- 
ploy the common German, which can be understood both in 
Upper and in Lower Germany. I adopt the language of the 


* Tauler, (born 1294, died 136],) wrote about this time.— 
Extract from his Sermon on the Yoke of Christ. ZXte ewig 
warheit unfer herr Sefus Chriftus batt gefprodyen in dem 
ewangelto, dDurd) 8. Mattheum. Mein jock ift fis und 
mein burd CBiirde) tft leicht. Difer warheit widefprechen 
all natirltch menfcjen, alfo ferr als (so far as) fle Die natur 
tragt. Und fpreden, das (daB) gotts tod) bitter fey, und 
fein burd {cywer. Und mug es dod) war Cwabr) fein, 
warn (for) es hat die warheit felber gefprodien. - Wann 
(when) ett Dutg das ba fer (febr) drucft, nud das man 
fdywerlidy nad) tin zeitcht Cibm giebt) das heist ein burden. 
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Saxon court, which is the language of all the kings and 
princes of Germany. All the Free Cities and all the courts 
of Germany write the language of the Sdxons and of our 
court. ‘Therefore, this more than any other, is the common 
language of Germany.”” The nature of the Modern High 
German, and its relation to the dialects, are well described 
by Becker in his Larger German Grammar. ‘“ The High 
German, as the language of the cultivated part of the nation, 
is entirely distinct from any of the vulgar dialects; but it is, 
at the same time, far from being foreign, or hostile to them. 
On the contrary, the dialects are the living stock from which 
it derives its support and nourishment. The High German 
can adopt no word or phrase, which has not first had a natu- 
ral existence in one of the dialects. ‘The conventional usage 
of the learned, who have separated the High German from 
the language of the vulgar, can only decide what word or 
phrase, from this or that dialect, shal] be received into the 
High German. Each language has within itself the law of 
its development, and usage, growing out of this, becomes the 
rule by which we are to decide whether a word is according 
to the genius of a language, or contrary to it. But we must 
not confound the vulgar German, with the High German, 
usage. A language has its natural life and development in 
the mouths of the people; and is here least corrupted with 
foreign admixture. Hence the usage of the people at large 
is the truest expression of what belongs to the nature of the 
language. Every form’ in a dialect is, in itself, legitimate, 
and is true German. These forms of the various dialects, — 
do, indeed, differ from each other, and from those of the High 

German. But to pronounce a form of language illegitimate 
because it is not High German, is absurd. So much for the 
vulgar German usage. But it is otherwise with the High 
German usage. In so far as this is selected out of the vul- 
gar language by the conventional usage of the learned, it is 
less the result of a natural development than of arbitrary 
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legislation. Besides, the language of the learned is subject 
to foreign influences, by which are introduced words and 
forms of expression altogether different from those of the na- 
tive language. Among these influences may be mentioned 
that of ancient and. of (foreign) modern literature, that of the 
arts and sciences as well as of the social, political and reli- 
gious spirit of the age.’’ In conclusion we will transfer from 
the School Grammar of the same author specimens of the 
principal modern dialects. They all contain the same Scrip- 
ture passage, namely, Mark 4: 3—5. 


Hie GERMAN. 


ort 31! Giehe es ging ein Gademann aus gu faen, und 
e6 begab fic), indem er fdete, fiel Etlidjes an den Meg; da 
famen die Vogel unter dem Himmel und frafen es auf. 
aa fiel in Das Steinidjte, da es nicht viel Erde hatte 
u. f. f. 


Uprer GERMAN. 


Suabian.” Seared gue! Luz 
eg 8 tfdht a Saema ausg’ 


gange 3’ {aed, und es hodt fth 


g’gian, wie ag’ {ded hodt, tft 
Obbes ann Wig g’falle ; do 
fend dv’ Bog! underm Himl 
fomme und honds aufg’frope. 
Hhbes ifht PS Stuinig g’ 
falle 1. f. f. 


Bavarian. Lofts enf fogng ! 
AH moi tg a Baur ufs abn 
nausganga, und wie r-a denn 
do g’jaht hot, ts eam a Thoat 
Gammarrzann Weg no g’- 
foin; do fann dD’ Vogl vonn 
Himmi ro fommo, and ham- 
matn aufg’frop’n. MW hot 
ig eam in an fd)toaninga 
Bohn g’foin u. f. f. 


LowER GERMAN, 


Lower Saron. Sart tan! 
Gt ginf ein Satemann ut tar 
faien, un et begaf fed, a8 he 
faiete, feelen en Deel Koren 
innen YWeq 3 da famen de 
Vogel unner den Himmel un 
fraten feup. Gn Deel Koz 
ren féelen tn dat Steinige, da 
et nid) veel Gere hadbde u. f. f. 


Westphalian. 
Si et dhinf ’n Saggemann 
ut to. faggen, un et begaff 
fect, derwile het faggede, fell 
en Dal an den Weg; do 
fetmen de Biigel unner dem 
Himel un frattenet up. En 
Dal fell in dat Steinidhte, 
Do et mic) veel Gre habdbe 
UW. f. f. Ep. ] 


Horet tau! 


a 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


PART f. 
COMPREHENDING 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE 


CHAPTER I. 


ON ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION, 


CONTAINING 


1. The Alphabet. 

2 The Orthography. 

3. The Pronunciation of Letters. 

4. The Pronunciation of Words, or the Accent. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE ALPHABET. 


Tue Germans employ three sorts of characters, for writing 
and printing ; two of which may be called properly German, 
and the third Roman, or Latin. The latter is that, which is 
used by the English, and other nations of Europe; the two 
former are corruptions of the same,.one appropriated for 
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printing, and the other for hand-writing. That for printing 
resembles the Black Letter of this country, and the Ecriture 
Ronde et Financiére, or, as it is by some called, the Lettres 
de Forme, of the French.* The character for hand-writing 
differs, as will be seen from the plate annexed. Both, how- 
ever, as has been intimated, are derived from the same foun- 
tain. The peculiar quality is, being pointed and ‘angular. 
They are the productions of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries ; and remain as specimens of that taste, which is known 
by the name of Gothic, and prevailed from: the period men- 
tioned, for a long space of time, over the greatest part of 
Europe. 

Those characters have maintained themselves in Germany, 
where they have‘been much improved. Yet they still want 
the simplicity and elegance of their original. For this rea- 
son, many German works have, in more recent times, been 
printed in the Roman type ; that practice, however, is hither- 
to not become general, and the greatest number of publica- 
tions continue to appear in the ancient habit.t I shall, there- 
fore, to render it familiar to the student, retain it in the Ger- 
man words that may be introduced in the course of this 
Grammar. The character, which serves for current hand- 
writing, is, as far as I know, with very few exceptions, uni-— 
versally predominant in the German nation; and, though the 
printed letter should decline,f this will probably, from its sup- 
posed convenience, be preserved. 


* Guttenberg and his associates called them Lettres Bour- 
georses. , 

+ And it is to be doubted, whether that innovation would be 
of any advantage, if gencrally adopted. By disaccustoming the 
eye from the old type, many valuable productions of literature, 
unles reprinted, would be rendered less easy to read, and might 
be prejudiced in their general utility. 


t{ Of late years, however, the disposition of disusing that 
character, and substituting for it the Roman letter, instead of 
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There exists, besides, a particular alphabet for engrossing, 
which, together with the current hand, is exhibited in the 
Plate. 

In writing Latin, or any modern language of Europe be- 
sides their own, the Germans use not their particular charac- 
ter, but the Roman; with which the people at large are 
equally well acquainted. 


increasing, has considerably diminished ; and now by far the 
greatest number of German books is printed in the old type. 
With this some alterations have been attempted, in order to em- 
bellish it, which, perhaps, have altogether not improved it. 


THE PRINTED ALPHABET. 


Characters. Signification. Names. 


WEBBIOR LIU SYPsrvr44»enayaws 


Wa Aa Au* ae like 
b Bb Beyt l gecoher bay alice 
C Cec Tsey like the open au in 
D Dd Dey aunt. See the pro- 
e E e- Eyt nunciation of A, in 
ff Ff; ff Ef; Efef the next section. 
g Gg Gey, or Gay t ey, in this and 
3; &. | Hh; ch | Hau; Tsey-hau | the following in- 
t Ti E stances, to be pro- 
j J j Yot nounced as it is in 
f; € | Kk; ck | Kau; Tsey-Kau Me Pronoun svey: 

[ LL | El t To sound like 
mt Mm Em the acute e of the 
n Nn En Germans. See the 
0 Oo O next section. 

p Pp Pey | 

q Q q Koo 

Yr Rr Err 

fg; ff |S fs; 1 | Ess; Ess-ess co4 
B; ft | sz; st. Ess-tset ; Ess-tey | 
t Tt Tey 

u Uu Oo 

1) Viv Fou _ | 

0 Ww Vey§ § See the pro- 
r X x | Iks nunciation of this - 

y Yy | Ypsilon letter, in the next 

3368 | Zaz; tz : Tset; Tey-tset | °°”: 

a6 it | ae oe ue || || Refer to the 

sound of these 

or ‘diphthongs, i in the 


next section. 


Rs 
oe: 
$: 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


_ 1. In the printed alphabet, some letters are apt to be mis- 

taken by beginpers, and to be confounded one with another. 
To facilitate the discrimination, I will place them here to- 
gether, and point out the difference. 


% (B), and B (V). 


The latter is open in the middle, the former joined across. 


@ (C), and & (E). 
& (E) has a little korizontal stroke in the middle, project- 
ing to the right, and @ (C) has not. 


& (G), and © (S). 

These letters, being of rather a round form, are sometimes 
taken for one another, particularly the @ for the ©. But 
© (S) has an opening above, @ (G) is closed, and has be- 
sides a perpendicular stroke within. 


K (K), J (N), R (RK). 


SK (K) is rounded at the top, Jt (N) is open in the middle, 
§ (KR) is united about the middle. 


M (M), and  (W). 
MN (M) is open at the bottom, JB (W) is closed. 


6 (b) and fy (h). 
b » (b) is perfectly closed below, f (h) is somewhat open, 
and ends at the bottom, on one side, with a hair stroke. I 
‘have known 0 (d) confounded with 6 (b), but the difference 


between these letters is sufficiently marked, even for the com- 
monest attention. 


f (f) and f (s).. 


f (f) has a horizontal line across. 


a 
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m (m) and tw (w). 
m (m) is entirely open at the bottom, 1 (w) is partly closed. 


ry (r) and r (x). 
x (x) has a little hair stroke below, on the left. 


» (v) and y (y). 
» (v) is closed; y (y) is somewhat open below, and ends 
with a hair-stroke. — 


2. The copperplate exhibits three varieties of German 
hand-writing : 

No. 1. is known by the name of Sractur-Sdhrift, i. e. the 
Broken Letter, because the characters are formed by inter- 
rupted touches of. the pen. It is used for meeripuone: and 
for the first lines of any formal writing. 

No. 2. called Cangley-Sayrift, i i. e. Chancery eee? 
serves commonly for engrossing. 

No. 3. is the current hand. : 
_ Of these three alphabets, both the capital and the small 
letters are represented; and an example is added to show 
them in connection. 


SECTION II. 
ON ORTHOGRAPHY. — 


OrrHoerapny has, in the German, as in other languages, 
been exposed to variation and change. To avoid these, and 
to give to the external form of language, a proper degree of 
consistency, the following rules should be kept in view : 

First, such characters, in writing, should be used, as, by 
their import, approach the nearest to the best pronunciation.* 
But 


* It may be thought, that in laying down this rule, I am pro- 
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Secondly, a regard must, at the same time, be had to deri- 
vation and etymology. 

In the third place, we ought not, without necessity, and 
preponderating reasons, to depart from the general practice, 
which has been once introduced. 

If these rules had been followed, those many innovations, 
which have embarrassed German orthography, would not 
have taken place. It was the ignorance of those principles, 
that led to imaginary reforms. Most of them were but mis- | 
conceived changes, which had their source in the fancy, per- 
verseness, and vanity of individuals. It would not be fit to 
enter into a detail of these deviations; let it suffice to put the 
student on his guard. The books with which he is first brought 
acquainted, should be models of a just orthography ; the va- 
riations, which he will afterwards notice, in his reading, he 
ought to examine according to the foregoing irules. 

We have now to advert to some peculiarities, which exist 
in German orthography. 

1. All nouns substantive are written with capital letters, 
that is to say, the letter which begins any such noun, must be 
a capital.* And not only words which are properly substan- 


ceeding in a circle; for I have elsewhere said, that you should 
speak as you write, and here it seems to be recommended, that 
you should write as you speak. Orthography and pronuncia- 
tion must reciprocally assist each other; and it will happen, 
that in the case of a difference, the one may be ascertained, 
when the other appears doubtful ; or, it is sometimes more easy 
to fix the one, than the other. That which is first established, 
will lend rs assistance to the other. In this manner, I think, 
there remains no fallacy. The rule itself is sanctioned by the 
authority of Quintilian, who says, Inst. Or. 1. 7. Ego (msi quod 
consuetudo qbtinuerit) sie scribendum quidque judico, quomodo so- 
nat. Hic enim usus est literarum, ut constodiant voces, et velut de- 
positum reddant legentibus ; itaque id exprimere debent quod dicturt 
sumus. ; 

* This practice formerly. also prevailed in English. Dr. . 
FRankLIn (see his Private Correspondence, published in Lon- 


< 
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tives, fall under the operation of this law, but likewise all that 
are employed, at any time, in that quality. They assume 
this particular appearance of substantives, wherever they sup- 
ply their place. Of this description are :— 

(a) Adjectives, etther when a substantive is understood ; 
as, Der Weife, the wise (man); der Grofe, the great (man) ; 
die Schone, the fair (woman); or, when they are themselves 
employed abstractedly, with the power of a substantive; as, 
das Schwarz, the black, z.e. the color black; das Grin, 
the green, i. e. the color green; Das Rund, the round sub- 
stance, rotundity. ‘I'o the adjectives may be added the in- 
definite pronouns, Semand, Ittemand, Sedermann, Ctwas 
and Qicjté (but not in such expressions as etwas Sein, 
nidjté Gutes); the indefinite numerals, We, Alles, Cinige, 
Mander, Viele, and the like; the possessive pronouns, as, 
die Meinigen,,my friends; die DHeinigen, thy friends; die 
Geinigen, his friends ; die Unfrigen, our friends, or our peo- 
ple; die Gurigen, your friends; die Shrigen, their friends. 
Thus, das Mein, that which is mine (meum); das Dein, 
that which is thine (tuum), etc. 

(6) The infinitives, when they are made to express the sub- 
_ stantive acts of their verbs, for which the English make use 


don, 1817, 4to. p. 127, 128) greatly commends it; and pointedly 
reprobates the injudicious alterations, adopted by printers, in 
modern times, of printing all words alike. “Distinguishing the 
substantives in that manner, afforded, he says, a facility for un- 
derstanding what was read, especially to those that were not very 
familiarly acquainted with the language. He observes that in 
the English books, printed between the Restoration and the 
reign of George II. the substantives all begin with capital let- 
ters as in German. [This is a modern practice in German, as 
may be inferred from the specimens of old German given in the 
Introduction. At first, important words only, whether substan- 
tives or not, were so marked; and though Luther, in his later 
writings leaned strongly to the present custom, it did not be- 
come universal till the eighteenth century. Spener, von Zieg- 
ler, Arnold, and Zinzendorf adopted it but in part.—Eb.] 
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of the participle. Das Lefen, the act, or employment, of 
reading ; Da8 Gchreiben, the act of writing; das Geben, 
the act of walking ; Das Retfen, the act of travelling. 

(c) Any other part of speech which, by an article, or pro- 
noun, prefixed, acquires the character of a substantive. Das 
Wher, the word but; das Sch, the pronoun I (ego), etc. 

Proper names have, in all European Janguages, and conse- 
quently also in the German, capital letters for their initials. 
But the adjectives, derived from, or belonging to, such pro- 
per names, are written as follows; (I) those derived from 
the names of persons always with a capital, as Die Rantifdye 
Pbilofophie, the Kantian philosophy ; (2) those derived from 
the names of countries with a small letter, as fpanifdye Wolle, 
Spanish wool; (3) those derived from the names of towns 
sometimes with a capital, sometimes with a small letter, as 
das Hallifde Waifenhaus, the Halle Orphan-house, die hals 
lifdye Zeitung, the Halle Gazette, though a capital is here 
more commonly used. 

2. In English, the first personal pronoun (J) is always 
written capitally; in German, the corresponding pronoun 
Cich) has not this prerogative, except where it begins-a sen- 
tence, or is to be distinguished by an emphasis. On the other 
hand, the pronouns of address, such as thou, you, which in 
English have, usually, only small letters, are begun with capi- 
tals in German, as, Ou, Shr, Er, Ste. This is the effect 
of an imaginary politeness, by which also possessive and de- 
monstrative pronouns, when they are used as the means of 
speaking to another person, are decorated with capital letters. 
For example, in these sentences, I have received your letter, 
I have seen your father, etc., the pronoun Your would be 
written with a capital. | 

3. The Punctuateon, in German orthography, differs only 
in some trifling particulars from the English. The dissimi- 
larity refers principally to the comma, and is as follows :— 
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(a) The English frequently confine adverbs, conjunctions, 
-and prepositions with their cases, between commas. The 
usage of German orthography would admit no’comma before 
and after such words. oo 

(6) The Germans rarely put a cgmma, in the middle of a 
sentence, before the conjunction und, and; where the En- 
glish generally add that sign of distinction. ° 

(c) In German, a comma is invariably placed before a rela- 
tive pronoun, which is, in English, very often omitted. 

(d) The infinitive mood with the preposition ju, to, pre- 
ceding it, is separated by a comma from the verb which’ 
governs it. Examples: Sd) freue midy, Ste 3u feben, I re-- 
joice to see you; er fitrdytet fidy, feinen ater gu belet- 
bdigen, he fears to offend his father; er glanbt, diefen Gab 
erwiefen gn haben, he thinks he has demonstrated this posi- 
tion; um Ddiefen 3wee zu erreidyen, opferte er alle anderen 
Rickfidjten auf, to attain this object, he sacrificed all other 
considerations. In the last example, the infinitive with gu 
stands in the first member of the sentence, and the comma 
is, there, put after it. This separating comma before the in- 
finitive, is, however, only required when that mood is accom- 
panied with other words, which it governs, as in the instances 
above. When it stands alone with 3u, as in id) witnfdje gu 
fc&lafen, I wish to sleep; er verfud)t 3u tanzen, he attempts 
to dance; er wagt ju reiten, he ventures to, ride on horse- 
back; id) verlange 3u wiffen, I desire to know; hirt anf 3u 
redett, cease to talk; and especially when this infinitive is 
governed by a substantive or adjective: as, Luft 3u fpielen, 
an inclination to play; dad Vergniigen Ste gu feben, the 
pleasure of seeing you; der YGunfc) gelobt gu werden, the 
wish of being praised; begterig 31 wiffeit, anxious to know: 
in those circumstances, the comma is oziitted. . 

The other signs of punctuation are used in the same man-_ 
ner by the Germans:as by the English. we 
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4. The sign of Apostrophe (’) is to be used 

(a) In the genitive case of foreign proper names ending 
in a vowel. It 1s then prefixed to the genitive termination, 
as, Agricola’s Feldzitge, Agricola’s campaigns; Plato's 
Gefprddje, Plato’s dialogues. This use of the apostrophe is 
now becoming common in German proper names, where the 
genitive termination is generally s, but sometimes ns, and 
ens; as, Ceffing’s Trauerfptele, Lessing’s tragedies; S)olty’s 
Gedidjte, Holty’s poems; Gog’ns Predigten, Gotz’s ser- 
mons ; U3’ens Sdyriften, the writings of Uz. The plural 
number of foreign proper names, which end in a vowel, have 
s with an apostrophe annexed ; as, the Florida’s, the Mira- 
beau’s; and this rule extends to such appellations as the 
Abbé’s. ae 

The application of the apostrophe is often to be recom- 
mended, on the ground that it leads to an easy discrimination 
of proper names. For example, by means of this sign, we 
are enabled to ascertain, that the nominative case of Gog’ens 
is Gige, and not Gogen ; of Uz’ens, U;, not Uze, or zen. 
But to gain this advantage, it must be carefully and accu- 
rately placed before the genitive termination. As it is cer- 
tainly useful in some proper names, I see no reason, why we 
should not admit it in all, though the practice is, as yet, not 
generally established ; indeed it might also serve for a dis- 
tinction to proper names from common appellatives. 

(6) The apostrophe should be employed, when the vowel 
e or ¢ is, by contraction, thrown away, where properly it ought 
to remain. For example, Gr {prad)’8, for {fprad) ed, he spoke 
it; fage mir’s, for mir eg, tell it me; Freund’? und Feind’, 
for Freunde und Feinbde, friends and foes; bos’ und hald- 
ftarrig, for bife, bad and obstinate ; hetl’ger, hon’ (dye, Sez 
gel’f{dhe for heiliger, hontfche, Hegeltfdye, holy, scornful, He 
gelian. In the inflection both of nouns and verbs, a similar 
contraction is frequent ; but, in general, not indicated by the 
apostrophe ; as, des Buchs, for Budjes, of the book ; er fobt, 

3 ) 
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for [obet, he praises; er [obte, for lobete 5 gelobt, for gez 
{obet. Only in the verbal inflection et after the letter s, 
where the pronunciation might suffer a change, if the omis- 
sion of the e were not understood, it should be marked, as in 
er rei{’t, for reifet, he travels; in which the letter s should 
be pronounced soft, as it would be before the e, previously to 
the contraction. Ifthe word were written reijt, without the 
apostrophe, there would be a risk of the s being uttered sharp- 
ly, as in er retft, he tears. 

5. The Hyphen, or age of conjunction (-, or 2) is made 
use of 

(a) When a word, at the end of a line, must be divided for 
want of space. The division takes place, according to the ' 
syllables, as in English, only with the difference that this par- 
tition is solely determined by the pronunciation. When 
there is a consonant between two vowels, it is generally as- 
signed, as the beginning letter to the second syllable. For 
example, the word writing would be thus separated, in Ger- 
man, wri-ting ; whereas in English, regard is had to etymo- 
logy, conformably to which it is divided writ-ing. 

-(b) In compound words. Formerly it was used when a 
foreign word was compounded either with another foreign 
word, or with a German word; as, Rriminal-Sustiz, Konfie- 
tortal-Math, Councilor of the Consistory ; and when a word 
was compounded with a proper name; as, Jieu-Branden- 
burg, Ober-Laufig. It 1s at present employed almost uni- 
formly in compound words, whose component parts are vir- 
tually words in apposition; as, Fitr{t-Bifchof, Prince Bishop ; 
Pring-Regent, Hefen-Darmitadt. Here belong such words 
as, faiferlich-finiglich), imperial and royal, Fitr(tlich-Lippifch 5 
and in those double compounds where the sense depends on 
the mode of division; as, Generale-Stabfargt as distinguish- 
ed from Generalftabs-Ur3t. In the former, the word genes 
ral relates to Mrzt, and gives the physician’s rank; in the 
latter it qualifies Gtab, and shows to what staff the physician 
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belongs. In other compounds it is often used, though there 
is no necessity for it. Freund{dhaftsbund, the league of 
friendship, is, in the Jatest authors, quite as common as 
greund{dhafts-Bund. 

(c) When two or more compound words, having their last 
component the same, stand together, and when the last com- 
ponent is omitted in the prior word or words, and expressed 
only in the last; as, Gchretb-und Redefun(t, the art of writ- 
ing and speaking. The component Run{t belongs to both 
words, Gdjriebfunft, art of writing, Redefunit, art of speak- 
ing; but it is only once expressed. 


SECTION Il. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 


Ir the rule of Quintilian,* ‘‘ Let words be so uttered, 
that each letter may denote its appropriate sound,” were es- 
tablished in all languages, the present subject would be at- 
tended with fewer difficulties than it actually is. As to the 
German language, it is but justice to remark, that the power 
and the meaning of the letters, and the nature of the sounds, 
are less vague and undetermined than is the case, more or 
less, in several other modern tongues. But it is not an easy 
undertaking, in general, to teach pronunciation by writing, 
without the assistance of a teacher’s voice. You act upon 
the eye, instead of the ear, which is the proper organ for this 
species of instruction. The only way of imparting it, in that 
manner, is by comparing the letters and sounds of the lan- 
guage which is to be learnt, with those of a language already 
known. Such a comparison, however, is not always to be 


* Inst. Or. L 11 :—Expressa sint verba, ut suis queque litere 
sonis enuntientur. 
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obtained. One language may have sounds, to which nothing 
_ similar is to be found in another. In such circumstances, 
some have thought, that a delineation, or description, of the 
form and changes which the organs of speech assume, in pro- 
nouncing, would lead to a successful imitation of the sounds $ 
but, on experience, it will be found, that this is a very preca- 
rious help todependon. The task is much facilitated, when a 
comparison with several foreign languages may be resorted to 3 
and of this expedient we shall, to a certain degree, avail our- 
selves, throughout this section. The whole attempt will still 
remain imperfect: and the student cannot expect to make 
himself master of the pronunciation, unless by an intercourse 
with the natives. But notwithstanding these discouraging 
circumstances, the contents of the present division will not 
appear to be without their use. They will induce a more at- 
tentive consideration of the subject than perhaps would be 
afforded by oral instruction alone. This will undoubtedly 
be wanted to supply the deficiencies of the former; but the 
written rules will, reciprocally, prove a beneficial support to 
the lessons of the master. With this persuasion, I have 
thought it worth while to enter, with some degree of minute- 
ness, into the following details, 


VOWELS. 
He,t, 0, up 93 a, 0, tt. 


Fhe letters Gd, 0, it, are called softened vowels, or vowels 
with the Umlaut, change of sound. They are not formed by 
any combination of different sounds, and are, therefore, not 
diphthongs. They are simple letters and have simple sounds, 
though the external signs by which they are represented have 
led some to class them, not with the vowels, but with the diph- 
thongs. 

While the vowels in German are all capable of variation 
in length, their measure, when long or short, is not uniform 
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as in Latin and Greek, but the long vowels have different de- 
grees of length, and the long and short vowels often approach 
so near to each other as to make the pronunciation depend 
more on accent than on quantity. The long and short sounds 
of the vowels differ from each other not so much in their na- 
ture as in their duration. The short sound of e, t and 0 as in 
deni, for; mit, with; Gott, God; do, indeed, appear to be 
the same as the short English sounds of the same vowels. 
But in the best German pronunciation, these short vowels 
have a deep sound not heard in the corresponding English 
vowels, a peculiarity which is often observable in the German 
pronunciation of English, and which arises from retaining all 
the qualities of the long sound of the letter except its dura- 
tion and distinctness. 

Strictly speaking all the vowels except e have one uniform 
sound. This sound is preserved not only in long and short 
vowels, but in vowels that are doubled and in other combi- 
nations (not diphthongs) which modify the sounds of the vow- 
els in English. In the word, Boot, boat, the oo has not the 
sound of oo in English as in boot, but that of the long Ger- 
man 0 as in our word boat. So aa is simply a long; ee is e 
long, and uu is ulong. In English the letter r often modi- 
fies the sound of the preceding vowel, as in bird, word, her; 
but in German no such modifications are allowable. The 
word Berlin must be pronounced Bérleén; dir, to thee, 
must be pronounced deer; YSort, word, must be pronounced 
vort. 

YW. 

This vowel and the vowel i, when they are long, have in 
English a sound, which they have not in any other European 
language. The sound of the German q Is given with tolera- 
ble accuracy in the English words half, aunt, father, gaunt- 
let, when these words have their full broad sound. It will be 
the most convenient hes give both the long and the short 
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sounds of the vowels at the same time.* The reader will, 

meanwhile, bear in mind what has been said above, namely, 

that these sounds differ rather in their duration than in their 

nature. 

9{ has two sounds, 

1. Long, as in ©chaf, aieene ; Laden, to load; like @ in 
the English word half. : 

2. Short, as in Fall, fall; hat, had, which has no corres- 
ponding sound in English. 


G. 


The vowel ¢ is, in regard to pronunciation, the most diffi- 
cult to reduce to rule. Its various sounds depend partly on 
derivation, partly on divided and fluctuating usage, and part- 
ly on accent. In modern German the letter ¢ is the repre- 
sentative of different vowels in the old German, of which { 
and q@ are the principal; and this is the origin of its different 
sounds. . In the earlier periods of the modern High German 
the acute e represented the older vowel t, and the open e the 
older vowel a. Thus, in the first syllable of fte r-ben, to die, 
the e was acute because in the old German it was written 
ftir-pan ; and in the first syllable of G rzbe, inheritance, the 
e was open because in the old German it was written a rzbe. 
So nelymen, to take, comes from niman ; fefen, toread, from 
(ifan ; and geben, to give, from giban. These words, in the 
first and last syllables, represent both of the sources from 
which the modern vowel e is derived. But as the final sylla- 
bles are unaccented, the vowel here takes the obscure sound 
mentioned below. 

At a later period the two original sounds of e, the acute 
and the open began to be regulated by other principles than 
that of etymology. Accent, quantity, and the consonants fol- . 
lowing it, began to have a decided influence. Add to this, 


* For rules respecting long and short vowels, see the end of 
the next chapter. 
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that the usage of the North and the South of Germany was 
divided, and that even now there is a tendency, perhaps, to | 
drop the distinction entirely, certainly to diminish the num- 
ber of cases in which it is observed. Weber, in his large 
dictionary of 1838 says, ‘‘ According to the more recent ele- 
gant pronunciation, such words as weben, flebt, and ftrebt 

(weave, cleave, strive) are uttered with a sharp sound.” 

These two sounds of the long e, the close or acute and the 
open, cannot be distinguished by comparison with any cor- 
responding sounds in our language. Nor is it easy to furnish 
any rules which shall embrace al] the instances where the 
one or the other sound is to be given. The rule most com- 
monly given, is the following: the vowel e is close or acute 
when it stands before the letter h, as in @hre, honor; when 
it is doubled, as in Geefe, soul; and when it stands in a mon- 
osyllable ending in a single consonant. It is open when it 
concludes the first syllable of a word of two syllables, as [ ez 
ben, to live; Be-fen, broom. But a critical lexicon alone 
can guide the student in this intricate matter. 

All the sounds of the letter e may be arranged thus: 

1. Long, (1) The close or acute sound, the e fermé of the 

French, as in the first syllable of feztyen, to see. 

(2) The open sound whith is nearly the e ouvert of the 
French, as in the first syllable of §Q e-fen, being. 
The open e very nearly resembles the softened vowel 
ai, which is like the e ouvert of the French. 

2. Short, nearly like e in our word help, as in Bett, bed; 
weld, field. 

3. Obscure,* in all unaccented syllables, like @ in the Eng- 
lish word sofé, except before liquids where it sounds 
like e in the last syllable of the English word heaven. 
This ¢ is generally found in prefixes, like ge in geliebt, 

* It is altogether a false impression which some have re- 

ceived that this sound of ¢ may be disregarded in pronuncia- 

tion. 
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loved; and in terminations, as in the last syllables of 
Liebze, love; gebze n, to give. In the word b e-freundz 
ect en, they befriended, it occurs in all the syllables ex- 
cept the second. This sound of ¢ is likewise short ; 
yet the chief characteristic is not its quantity, but its 
peculiar sound. It must not, therefore, be supposed 
that these two short sounds correspond to the two long 
sounds given above. 
Se : 

The letter { has two sounds, | 
1. Long, as in mtr, to me, pronounced mere. 

2. Short, as in mit, with; Sind, child, resembling the Eng- 
short 2 in pin. Perhaps the sound is more exactly 
given by ee in the English word been, when rapidly ut- 
tered. ; 

The long i stands alone only in the following (originally) 
German words; viz. Sgel, hedgehog; dir, to thee; mtir, to 
me; wir, we; in a few words of foreign origin, as Bibel, 
Bible; Tiger, tiger, etc. and in-ziren, the termination ap- 
pended to foreign verbs adopted in German; as, curiren, 
to cure; ftudiren, to study. The four pronouns, ihm, ihn, 
ihr, ihren add the letter f as the sign of i long. In all other 
cases the long sound of { is expressed by te, which is there- 
fore not a diphthong. There are a few instances in which 
the e, the sign of length, is omitted in order to distinguish 
two similar words, as wider, against, and wieder, again. 
Variations from these rules are unauthorized by present usage. 

The simple (in te is restored, when, in declining, the word 
receives an additional ¢, For it is not usual to write { with 
two e’s after it. Therefore, die Poefte, the poetry, in the 
plural Die Poefien, pronounced Poefizen, because it stands 
for Poefiezen 5 die Copie, the transcript, pl. Gopizen 5 dte 
Melodie, the melody, plur. die Welodizen; das Mute, the 
knee, plur. die Kuntze, for die Kurieze. Thus, ich fchrie, I 
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cried ; {te fdrt-en, they cried, for fte fchriezen. In such in- 
stances, i and e are sounded by themselves. Likewise, in 
the following words: Das S\eroglyph, the hieroglyphic ; 
Die KHiftori-e, the history ; die Gomodize, the comedy; Die 
ilt-e, the lily; Cdhleficen, Silesia; Gpanisen, Spain; der 
Spanizer, the Spaniard ; die UArize, the air, music. 


D, 
is 1. Long, as in Ro-fe, rose; Strom, a river, and has the 
same sound as in the English word bone. 

2. Short, asin Rof, horse; Oy-fer, sacrifice, which is not 
exactly the same as the English short o in got, but 
has the sound of the long German 0 without. its du- 
ration. 


U. 


This vowel is the same in German, as in the Italian, Span- 
ish and Portuguese languages ; that is to say, when long, it 
sounds like the English 0, in to, do, move, prove. When 
short, it resembles the obtuse u of the English, in bull, full, 
bushel. 

Jt is never pronounced like the long u, in use, mule, fuel; 
nor like the short, in dull, gull, custard. 


ey 


as a vowel, by itself, has the sound of the French u, and the 
German tt, of which see below. Thus it is, generally, pro- 
nounced in words derived from the Greek, in which it stands 
for the vysdov.* It occurs, however, but seldom, and, I be- 


* The Romans probably pronounced it in the same manner. 
For they confounded it with the vowel u, which seems to have 
had the sound of the French wu. This appears in the word Syl- 
la, which was also spelt Sulla ; and in lacryme, which was like- 
wise written lacruma, from the Greek duxgve. Thus Suna, for 
Syria, in some editions of Tacitus. Ann. IL 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 
83. Clupeus, for clypeus, or in an abbreviated state (upon some 
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lieve, only in foreign terms and proper names. The Dutch 
have it in their language, and pronounce it as the long Eng- 
lish 7. The French assign to it the sound of their i (English 
ee), and call it the Greek 7, J grec. In imitation of them, it 
is by some Germans spoken in the same manner, viz. like t, 
But the other mode is, undoubtedly, to be preferred. 

Most frequently the y is seen in coalition with the vowel 
e, and it thus forms a diphthong, equivalent to the German 
ei, or the long ¢ of the English. As it expressess no other 
sound than the last mentioned, for which the language already 
has a sign, it appears to be superfluous. And we may ob- 
serve of this letter in the German alphabet, what Johnson* - 
said of it in the English, namely, that ‘“‘we might want it 
without inconvenience, but that we have it.” It seems to 
have been introduced into German orthography, as a substi- 
tute for long t, being originally written ti or ij.t Hence it 
is, in the vulgar schools, sometimes called ii, or double t5 
and by common penmen often marked with two dots, §. 
Therefore, they write Suny, Sul, instead of Junii, Julit, 
which properly are the Latin genitive cases. The power of 
t being given to y, is evident in the following words: Soya, 
Hyoyersmerda, names of towns; and in the interjections, 
huy ! denoting a rapid motion, pfuy! denoting shame, fie / 
which are pronounced as Sota or Hoja, Hoiersmerda or 
Hojersmerda, hut, pfut. This explains the nature of the y, 
in composition with the C5 and accounts, at the same time, 
in some MEgTE for its use in the English language: 


ancient coins) Clu. for Cly. See a note by Gruter to Tacit. 
Ann. II. 83. ed. Gronov. Amstel.; 1685. It seems to be that 
sound, which Quintilian (Inst. Or, 1. 4.) describes as being be- 
tween u and. Medius est quidam U et I litere sonus, 


* Grammar of the English Tongue. 


+ The Dutch retain the double 2, 7, in their orthography ; 
the Danes likewise in some words, as in the pronoun hyn. 
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The softened vowels. With respect to these, it is usual, 
in the German characters, to put the e above the small let- 
ters, d, 6, it. In large letters, it is at the side, as 9e, De, Ue. 
Instead of the e at the top, two dots are often employed, to 
indicate the diphthong, as d, 0, tt. These dots I hold to be 
a corruption of the e, from the current hand-writing, which, 
when hastily written, resembles two small perpendicular lines. 


Me, a, d. 
This vowel is, 

1. Long, as in Alet deve, altars, and sounds like é in the 
French word féte. It differs from the sound of a in the 
English word, name, by approaching to that of a in care 
as commonly pronounced. 

2. Short, as in §) G n-bde, hands, nearly like e in the English 
word, rent. 


De, 6, 0, 
is, 1. Long, as in & bene, tones, & d-the, and sounds like 
the French eu in fleur, jeune. 
2. Short, as in De ffenung, aperture, and is pronounced 
like the French eu in the word neuf or oeu in oeuf. 


Ue, it, it, 
is, 1. Long, as in mitzde, tired, and has the sound of the 
French zu in the word vu. 
2. Short, asin &[ it c fe, success, fortune. It differs from 
the long it only in length. 


Wi, or Ay, 
sounds broader than the English 27, in kite, and the German 
ei, ey. It occurs only in a few words, such as der Kater, 
the Emperor; der faie, the layman; der Main, the river 
Main; die Gaite, the cord, or string, of an instrument; Der 
Rain, the green, or balk; der Hain, the grove; die Waife, 
the orphan; Saiern, Bavaria; der Bater, the Bavarian ; der 
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‘May, the month of May. In the middle it is to be written, 
ai, at the end ay. 

Sometimes this diphthong is employed in ber JWatzen, the 
wheat; baé @etraide, corn in general: though ei is more 
usual, and the most correct. 


Gt, or Gy, 
is pronounced as the long i of the English, in fine, kind. 

Gy should be put: 1. At the end of words. 2. For the 
purpose of distinguishing terms of the same sound, and of 
different significations: as, fet, his, and feyn, to be. 3. In 
compounds, when the component has the before the com- 
position, as bey(tehen, to assist; from bey, and ftehen.* 


Di, or Dy, 
the same as in English. It is only met with in‘a few proper 


names; for instance, Grois{d, Boigenburg ; and in die 
Boi, a sort of woollen cloth, baize. 


Ur 
has, by some writers, been substituted for u, with which it 
has the same sound: but, as the innovation was unnecessary, 
it very deservingly has been neglected.t Dutéburg, the name 
of a town, is sounded like Ditsburg.} | 


Mu, 
approaches the sound of the English ou, or ow, in our, loud, 
cow, power ; and of the Italian au; yet it is neither so broad 


* But modern writers use the et in all the- words except 
proper names, as, Heyne, Heyfe, Meyer, ete. 


+ Properly speaking, there was nothing new in it; for the 
diphthong occurs in the most ancient German writings. It 
was, however, broached as something novel. 


¢ See Adelung’s Orthography, p. 143. 
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as the former, nor drawn out so much, in pronouncing, as 
the latter. In the Italian au, both vowels may be distinctly 
perceived, whereas, in the German they coalesce so closely, 
as to produce one consolidated sound. 


Yew, du, 
has nearly the same sound as the German eu, resembling the 
_ English o7. It ought perhaps to be uttered with lips more 
contracted and rounded, than eu, 


Cu, 
similar to the 0: and oy of the English in boil, toil, joint, 
point, boy, toy; and to the ew of the Italians. Yet there is 
a difference between these, and the German sound; for which 
the pronunciation of a native must be consulted.* 


* (Position of the organs in pronouncing the German vowels 
and diphthongs. When the sounds of letters are here com- 
pared, German letters are always meant.’ The natural series 
of the vowels is a, e, t, 0, t. There is a certain point in a 
scale descending from near the throat to the lips, where each 
sound is formed, or at least seems to be so according to the feel- 
ing of the organs. {is formed nearest the throat; e in the 
back part of the mouth; t near the teeth; 9» between the teeth 
and lips; 1 on the lips. Again, in uttering the sound, a (ah) 
the lips are opened widest; in e€ they approach each other 
slightly; in [ they approach still nearer, so that they are closed 
at the corners; in 0 they are rounded ; and in it they are round- 
ed and protended. 

In pronouncing the softened vowel ( we emit the sound from 
the middle of the mouth between the points of ¢ and t with the 
lips opened as when we give the sound of q (ah). : 

The open e differs from the common or dose ¢ by approach- 
ing near to d. It is sounded from a point a little farther back 
than @ and with the lips opened not quite so far. 

“In uttering 0 the organs are placed precisely as in pronoun- — 

cing 0, and then an ¢ (a) sound is emitted. 

In uttering lt the organs are placed as in pronouncing 1t (00) 
and then an t (e) sound is emitted. 

In at is heard first @ (ah), which then, by a gentle pressure 


4 
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CONSONANTS. 
1. Simple: 5, c, b, f, 9, bh, j,  {, m,n, Pp, VY v, {, 8, t, 9, 
2. Compound: dj, chs, {c&h, , gn, fn, ph, pf, vf, th, 8, 
B, wr. 


B, 
is exactly like the English 6. But when it ends a syllable, 
or stands next to the final consonant or consonants, not being 
liquids, it vata is a little hardened, and approximates to 
the sound of p.* 
The original sound, however, is retained in German, at 
the end of a syllable, when the next begins with a 6: as in 


bie Ghbe, the ebb; die Rrabbe, the crab; die Flabbe, die 


of the tongue, passes over into {(e) This sound is heard in 
the common pronunciation of the Greek word xai. It is, there- 
fore, a different.sound from that of et which is precisely the 
English z long. In du are blended not the sounds of @ and u, 
as would naturally be supposed, but qzit, as if written qit. This 
will distinguish it alike from oi, eu and et. 

The sound of eu is given with tolerable accuracy by blending 
the English 2 and the German it, (etzit of the German) into one 
sound. In all these uses the two elements must run together 
and produce but one sound. This description of the position 
of the organs is taken mostly from Wenig.—Eb.] 


* The practice is common in many languages; it is even 
found in the Russian. And it appears from Quintilian (Inst. 
Qr. 1.), that the Romans pronounced the 4, at the end of a syl- 
lable like p.— Queri solet in scribendo, prepositiones sonum quem 
juncte efficiunt, an dem separate, observare conveniat: ut cum 
dico, obtinuit; secundam enim b literam ratio poscit, aures magis 
audiunt p. Thence b at the end of a syllable is found changed, 
‘in Latin, into p, not only when a p follows, but also before other 
consonants. Thus Fortuna Opsequens is read on some Roman 
coins, instead of Obsequens. See Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, Vol. VIL p. 24. 
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Labbe, large hanging lips; or withab, as, bas Gelitbde, the 
vow. Likewise in words in which the letter e after 6, is, by 
a contraction, omitted: as das Diebsgefindel, a pack of 
thieves; die Cd)jretbgebithr, the clerk’s or copyist’s fee; die 
Gehretbart, the style of writing; die Hebamme, the midwife; 
das Kuablein, the infant boy; der Rnoblaudy, the garlic— 
for das Diebesgefindel, ote Schreibegebubr, die Cdhreibeart, 
die Hebeamme, das Kudbelein, der Knobelaud. 

B, in the pronunciation of some English words, is left out 
before ¢, as in debt, doubt ; but such elisions do not exist in 
German. 


G, 
before the vowels a, 0, ut, and the diphthong au, and before 
a consonant, is pronounced like k; which is the same as in 
English. 

Before e, t, 9, a, 6, it, et, ey, ie, it is like ¢s, and the same 
as the 3 of the German, and the sharp z of the Italian lan- 
guage. Thus, Gentaur sounds like T'sentaur; Gicero, 1. 
Lsitsero; Cylinder, 1. tsylinder; Ceyfon, 1. Tseylon; Cds 
far, Tsesar; the Latin caelum, |. tselum. 

In some proper names, it is pronounced like k, before 4, 
0, it, as in Garnthen, Carinthia; Giln, Cologne; Gothen, 
Gitftrin, names of places. 

From the above it appears, that © partly shares the force 
of §%, and partly that of 3 5 and, consequently, may be con- 
sidered as superfluous in the alphabet. On this ground, it 
has been condemned by some writers, who, in its room, adopt 
f and 3, as the occasion requires. It must, however, be pre- 
served in foreign words and proper names; and it is also 
wanted for the compcsition of some double consonants: so 
that it cannot be entirely relinquished. It should, therefore, 
be suffered to remain, where it is established by long usage, 
though no other reason should be obvious. 
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D. 


This consonant is of a similar nature with 6: namely, it 
sounds like the English d, at the beginning of a syllable, or, 
which is the same, before a vowel in the same word ;* and 
hardened a little at the end of a syllable. Therefore, das 
Bad, the bath, is pronounced nearly like bat ; die Sand, the 
hand, hant; der Syund, the dog, hunt. That difference of 
pronunciation is also to be met with in other languages. 

When a word, ending with 0, is, in declining, augmented, 
so that D no longer remains at the end, but begins the next 
syllable, then the soft sound is restored. For instance, die 
Hand, is pronounced nearly like hant; plur. die Hande, pr. 
hiin-de, not hdnte, because D is no longer at the end of the 
first syllable, but commences the second, or stands before a 
vowel, in that word. Thus der Sunbd, pr. hunt ; pl. die hune 
de, pr. hun-de, not hunte. 

This letter keeps its original power, when another d fol- 
lows; as, Der Midher, the ram; (@bdderis, GCoddeffe, Eddtez 
haufen, names of places; Jidda, Midder, names of rivers. 
And, likewise, when e or t is left out by contraction; as, Du 
fanbdjt, thou didst find; der Tabdler, one who finds fault; der 
Aodfer, the eagle; der Schulduer, the debtor; die Orduung, 
order, arrangement; die Hand{ung, the deed, action; Dem 
Witrd' gen, to the deserving, etc. for fandeft, Tadeler, etc. 
To these may be added the words ending in [ing ; as, der 
Srembling, the stranger; b{indl{igs, blindly; in which } 
retains its soft sound. 

Dt was formerly written in many words which at present 
are spelt with D or £; dad Brodt, the bread; das Schwerdt, 
the sword; are now written Brod or Brot, Gdywert. The 
double letter is only continued in a few words; for instance, 


* Provided the word is nota compound. For in compounds 
each component has its separate pronunciation: as, Die Hands 
arbeit, the work of the hand, is nearly like hant-arbeit; die 
Mundart, the dialect, 1. munt-art. 
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in todt, dead; bie Stadt, the town (to distinguish it from 
die Statt, the place), and in such as have suffered an elision 
between D and t; for example, gefandt, sent, from gefendet 5 
ein Gefandter, an ambassador; berebdt, eloquent, from bes 
redet 5 but beredfam, BVeredfamfert. 


8, 
perfectly the same as the English, in full, find. 


G. 


This letter has been mentioned in the introduction. Its 
true sound is that of the English g,in go. After e, t, a, 0, 
it, [, y, it has a peculiar lingual sound nearly like that of dj 
after the same letters, but a little softer. See d) below. 

The g is doubled only in die ¥lagge, the flag of a ship; 
bie Dogge, a bull dog; die Egge, a harrow. 

When preceded by n, &, at the end of some words, is pro- 
nounced nearly like a gentle k; asin der Ring, the ring; 
Der Gefang, the song or hymn; das Ding, the thing; der 
Klang, the sound; id) fing, I caught; ber Gang, the man 
ner of walking, gait; jung, young; fang, Jong. But when a 
vowel is added, by inflection, to any such word, g resumes its 
own sound; as, des Hefanges, Dem Ringe, fle fingen. Ie 
maintains the same, according to some authors, in the middle 
of the following words: die Tungfrau, the virgin; vergangs 
lich, perishable; emypfianglidj, susceptible; fangfam, slow. 
In my opinion, it would be an advantage to the pronuncia- 
tion never to vary it. 

@, in the middle of a word cannot begin a syllable; there- 
fore, Der Finger, the finger, must be pronounced fing-er ; 
Dinge, things, ding-e; Hoffnungen, hopes, hoffnung-en. 
Compound words are excepted from this observation. For 
example, angenebin,* agreeable, being a compound, is read 


* ‘Though in some places, they speak this very word ang- 
enehm. 
4* 
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an-genehm; angefangen, begun, an-gefangen; ungeduldtia, 
impatient, un-geduldig. 

In the word da8 @®enie, the genius, it has the soft sound 
of the French g, which somewhat resembles the English sh. 
For the word itself is French, though it is generally received. 


H 


is aspirated, as in the English words, have, hold, helmct. ° 

Between two vowels the aspiration is less strong, and some- 
times hardly perceptible; as in Die Mithe, the trouble; blit- 
hen, to flourish; die Sdhule, the shoes. 

When it ends a word, it has no sound at all; as in frith, 
early; der Gchuly, the shoe; der Glob, the flea; Das Stroh, 
the straw; id) {ah, I saw. But its power returns, in some 
degree, when the word increases by inflection; as, Die 
Sdjuhe, the shoes; die Flibhe, the fleas; {te faben, they saw. 
I say, by inflection, not by composition; for the latter alters 
nothing in the pronunciation. For example, in die Ctreharz 
beit, straw-work, composed of Gtrol and Arbeit, and in das 
Srithobft, fruit produced early in the season, of friil) and 
Obft, the f is void of sound. | 

Besides its quality as a letter, f is used as a sign, by which 
the length of vowels is indicated. It is, in this capacity, 
chiefly joined to vowels (and sometimes to diphthongs), when 
a liquid ([, mt, n, r) follows; as, ber Stahl, the steel; dag 
Mall, the meal or banquet; der Stubl, the stool or chair; 
gant, tame; die Bahn, the path or career; die Falne, the 
ensjgn or standard; die Ghre, the honor; wobl, well; mehr, 
more; tlm, to him; ihn, him; thr, you; die Ubr, the clock 
or watch; fithfen, to feel. In all these examples, the shows 
that the vowels are Jong; and it is always to be considered 
as a sign of length, when it does not begin a syllable. 

When a f is in the same syllable, f is generally united with 
this letter, preserving its influence over the next vowel, either 
antecedent or subsequent; as in thun, todo; der Wuth, the 


\ 
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spirit, courage; roth, red ; die hat, the deed. In the words, 
ber Churm, the tower, and der Wirth, the landlord, the 
vowels are not lengthened by the fy; which must be con- 
sidered as exceptions. 

by is also used in the middle of words; as Athem, Blithe, 
Miethe, and chiefly in the final syllables ath, uth, and thum ; 
as Heimath, Urmuth, Retcdhthum. 

The lengthening }) is observed to have been introduced 
into writing since the 15th century, and to have gradually 
obtained authority, till m the 17th it was universally estab- 
lished. It most probably arose from the aspirate, or full 
breath; which, when inserted in the middle of a syllable, 
must naturally prolong it. Something like this may be per- 
ceived in the elocution of the Irish, and perhaps existed in 
the ancient Greek.* After the German language had begun 
to be cultivated, it seems to have been one of the successive 
improvements, to divest it of many of its rough and guttural 
sounds. This appears in several instances; for example, 
words which had formally been expressed with a strong gut- 
tural ch, were, by degrees, written without it; for das Gied, 
the cattle, was substituted Das Bieh 5 raud), rough, was suc- 
ceeded by raith.t In the same manner, the original sound 
of f, in the middle or at the end, of a syllable, whatever it 
might be, whether a guttural, or a mere aspirate, seems to 
have been given up; and though it was preserved in writing, 
nothing of its nature remained, except what before was only 
adventitious; I mean, the effect of making the joined vowel 
long. Even now, this alteration may, in some words, be 

* The spirilus asper, in Greek, is, for instance, inserted in the 
middle of a syllable, before and after g. 

+ A striking illustration of the above is furnished by the ad- 
jective hod), high; which, in its first adverbial form (see adjec- 
tives), retains the dj, but in the other forms exchanges it for 
the simple aspirate. as hober, hohe, hohes, Der Hobe, ete. 
In compound words the-d) remains; as in der Sodymuth, 
haughtiness; der Hodyvarrath, high treason, etc. 
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traced. Thus, {ehen, to sce, and gehen, to go, are often con- 
tracted into fehn, gebit; er fleet, he sees, most frequently 
into fieht; Anfehen, appearance, into Wnfehn. Thin, to 
do, was probably written tulen;* theuer, dear, may have 
been tenther; Vhet{, part, Chethel. 

Such was, in my opinion, the origin of the prolonging h.t 
It was afterwards appropriated as a grammatical sign of length, 
without any regard to derivation. Yet it is not admitted, as 
such, throughout the language. The orthography of many 
words was too firmly established to receive it. Of this kind 
are the monosyllables; as, fdjon, already; die Flur, the 
fields, the plain; die Cypur, the vestige; der Cchwan, the 
swan; ter Jan, the plan; and others, which, though pro- 
nounced long, reject the h, as an index of their quantity. 
With these may be joined such as double their vowels, for the 
purpose of making them long: as der al, the eel; das 
Mecer, the sea; das Boot, the boat, etc. 

The lengthening f has not escaped the attempts of ortho- 
graphic innovators, but their efforts to banish it from the lan- 
guage, have, in this, as in other instances, proved fruitless. 


Sr 
resembles the English y, in the beginning of a word, and be- 
fore a vowel, as in ye, year, yes, youth; or the Italiany. It 
. chiefly occurs at the commencement of words: as ja, yes; 
jagen, to chase ; das Goch, the yoke. 


, R, 
is like the English K. When a double sound is required, ¢ 


* Mosheim actually adopted this mode of writing. 


+ Adelung (Orthogr. p. 194, 246, 248, 168,) supposes that this 
f took its origin from the th, which, he says, existed, at first, as 
a mere modification of the- letter f, and afterwards served to 
give more tone to the vowels near it. 


if oo” 
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is put before it, as in English. This can be necessary only 
after a yowel; as, Der Nacfen, the nape: das Been, the ba- 
sin; der Stod, the stick ; and even then, not always. But 
after a consonant it is a useless addition, and ought to be ex- 
cluded, where general custom does not defend it. It is, ac- 
cordingly, erroneous to write, bas Nard, for das Maré, the 
marrow; dad Werc, for dad Werf, the work. In proper 
names, this as other anomalies, must be suffered to remain. 
The & has been objected to by certain reformers, who, ac- 
cording to their several fancies, have replaced it by f, or ff. 
Their notion, however, has not obtained any great currency, 
except in some compounds, as Denffunft, Kalffeller. There 
are even compound words in which ¢f is retained before f, 


as Difopf, Orucdfojten, Rircfebr. 


&, M, RN, P, 
are the same as in the English, and other languages. 


Dy , 
is always joined with the vowel 1; it then has the sound of 
k, in every language, the « being more or less heard. In 
English, the pronunciation dwells long on the w, and produ- 
ces a broad or extended sound; this is also the case in Ital- 
jan ; but the Germans utter it short, which makes the sound 
of git more slender than it is in those tongues. Yet the u 1s 
not entirely omitted, as is done in French. 


. 


This consonant is, in a great degree, deprived of its natu- 
ral force and shrillness, by the English mode of pronuncia- 
tion; but it has them full and entire in German, where it is. 
uttered: with.a strong vibration of the tongue. In English, this 
sound is particularly slight at the end; whereas the Germans 
pronounce it very distinctly. 

In der Rhein, the Rhine, die Rhone, the Rhone, the R is 
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followed by : which is copied from the Latin Rhenus and 
Rhodanus. 


S, 
has two sounds, as in English; the sharp, and the soft. 

The sharp sound is that which is heard in sink, sit, salt, 
so; and at the end, in this, thus, yes, surplus, stress, bliss, 
ass, fuss. 

The soft sound resembles the English s in the words bo- 
som, wisdom, desire, present, and at the end of eyes, trees ; or 
the z, in zeal, zone, bruzen, freeze, prize. But the German 
© is not so close and compressed as the English z It may 
be said to Jie between the sharp s of the English, and their z. 

The sharp sound takes place before a consonant, and at 
the end of words and syllables. ‘The English pronounce the 
final s, for the most part, soft, as in was, ts, eyes, trees ; which 
is the reverse in German. 

Before a vowel or diphthong, in the beginning of a word, 
or between two vowels in the middle, © is always soft; as, 
die Seelc, the soul; fagen, to say; Ddicfer, this: Die Rofe, 
the rose. Also between a liquid consonant and a vowel: as 
die Spitlfe, the husk ; die Wmnfel, the blackbird; die Wanfe, 
the geese; Syirfe, millet; die Perfon, the person. To which 
may be added those instances, in which ¢ is thrown out after 
the 8: as, er bfif’t, he blows, for blafet 5 er raf’t, he raves, 
for rafet. 

The sharp sound may be dcubled, and is then expressed by 
ff in the middle, and § at the end ohaword: as, bas WRaffer 
(Was-ser) the water; [aff2n, to leave, or let; wwiffen, to 
know; ter HaF, hatred; did Schlof, the castle, also the 
lock ; haflich, ugly 5 er tft (for fet), he eats. 

The sound of vowels or diphthongs before ff, as before any 
double consonant (see the next section), is generally short or 
slender. 

The sharp sound has been considered as so peculiar a modi 
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fication of the letter {, that it has been marked with a dis- 
tinct sign, f, and a particular appellation, namely, sz. Such 
a mode of distinction does not seem to be superfluous, thongh 
the name may be deemed objectionable. We should, there- 
fore, write f, wherever the letter { departs from the rule in 
the manner described: for instance, afen, IMufe, flicfen, 
gragen. Wen f is found at the end of some monosyllables, 
in which the vowels are pronounced long, it is employed with 
a view to the inflection and changes of such words: as, td) 
af, I did eat, fie afen, they did eat; grof, great, ein grofer 
Mann, a great man; der Puff, the soot, gen. Des Runfes. 

© appears, frequently, united with dj; and thus produ- 
ces a strong hissing sound, equal to the English sh, in shade, 
she, show. But even when single, that hissing aspiration is, 
by many given to it, if a por ¢ follow. They pronounce 
fpredjen, to speak, as sprechen; der Spa, the jest, as 
shpass; der Cyeer, the spear, as shpeer; das Sytel, the 
play, or game, as shpiel; ftehen, to stand, as shtehen ; der 
Stein, the stone, as shtein. 

They do not confine themselves to these two letters; but 
speak in the same manner, in words beginning with sk, si, 
sm, and sc (when c sounds likex). For instance, das Sfelett, 
the skeleton, as shkelet ; Der Glave, the Slavonian, as Shlave ; 
der OGmaragd, the emerald, as Shmaragd; der Cclave, the 
slave, as Schlave; der Scudo, an Italian coin, as Shcudo. 
Likewise, in the middle and at the end of words, between the 
letters r and t:; as, Der Ourjt, the thirst, similar to Dursht ; 
bie Biirfte, the brush, as Biirshte; die Gerfte, the barley, as 
Gershte; der Fitr(t, the prince, or sovereign, as Furst ; 
garftig, nasty, as garshtig. ‘To this latter way of pronounc- 
ing they admit, however, some exceptions, as the second per- 
son of certain verbs; Dit warft, thou wast; Di wirjt, thou 
becomest; du [ebrft, thou teachest; and the ending of the 
superlative degree in fte; der erfte, the first; Der {chwerfte, 
the heaviest, etc. This way of pronouncing the © 1s, chief- 
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ly, prevalent among the inhabitants of Upper Saxony ; but it 
has also been adopted by others, who have thought it a pecu- 
liarity of the High German. It is, in fact, nothing more than 
a provincial mode of speaking in Upper Germany. There, 
this hissing aspiration is attached to the ©, not only in the 
instances mentioned, but in many others ; such as isht, bisht, 
Chrishtus, Versh, Marsh, for t{t, bift, Chriftus, Bers, Mars. 


x, 
the same as in English. Before i, with a vowel following, it 
sounds like és; as, Die MUuctior, the auction; dte Lectton, the 
lesson ; Die Faction, the faction; die Portion, the portion ; 
thus in pronouncing Latin, as gratia :—which words are 
tead Auctsion, Lectsion, gratsia, etc. But when an 8 pre- 
cedes, t keeps its proper sound, as questio. 


Bg. 

There is not the smallest difference between this letter and 
® 5 so that one of them might be removed from ‘the alphabet. 
Words, even of the same origin, are promiscuously spelt with 
one letter and the other: for instance, voll, full, fitllen, to 
fill; yor, before, and fitr, for. 

Between two vowels, or diphthongs, it is by some pronoun- 
ced like the English v: asin der revel, the crime; der 
Stitver, a German coin; der Sclave, the slave. 


W, 
resembles the V of the French, Italians, Spaniards, and oth- 
ers, but not so exactly that of the English. For the V ofthe 
latter has in it a considerable mixture of the f*, of which the 
German J is destitute. The English V is emitted with a 
strong pressure of the upper teeth to the lower lip; but the 


* Hence it is justly considered as the flat f, and as bearin: 
the same relation to this letter, as b to p, d to t, g to kh, and z to: 
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38 of the Germans comes forth with only 4 slight contact of 
the teeth and the lip. It is very different from the English 
W, which is uttered with the lips contracted, or rounded, 
without touching the teeth, and sounds nearly like oo. 

The sound of the German J& seems to be between the v and 
wof the English. It demands particular attention ; for the 
inhabitants of this country often fail in its pronunciation. 
Examples: das IWaffer, the water; not to be spoken as 
Vasser, or as Wasser, English; but the German $8 to have 
a sort of middle sound, between the English V and W;— 
thus der Weg, the way; die Welt, the world; die Wolle, 
the wool; das Wunder, the wonder ; ewig, eternal, etc. 

W is mute, in English, before the letter r, as in write, 
wrap, wrong ; and in some other instances, as answer, sword, 
wholesome: but is never so in German. 


£, 
sounds like ks: as in die Urt, the ax; bie Here, the witch ; 
bas Gremple, the example—like Akst, Hekse, Eksempel. 


3, 
is, without any exception, pronounced as ¢s; for instance, 
die Zabl, the number ; ju, to; gehen, ten—like Tsal, tou, 
tsehen. Consequently, it resembles the z of the Italians. 

@ is prefixed to 3, for the purpose of doubling its sound ; 
therefore, § (tz) is equivalent to zz, which the Italians make 
use of. This consideration will determine when § ought to 
be employed. It is never required after a consonant, be- 
cause there can be no need of a double letter ; but it may, in 
most cases, be admitted after a vowel. It is proper to write, 
feBen, to put; but it would be less accurate to insert a ¢ im 
bag Herz, the heart, Hertz; because, in the latter, a conso- 
nant already precedes the 3. The occasions, where 3 and § 
should be used, have not always been justly distinguished ; 
and some degree of confusion has thence arisen, respecting 

5 
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this letter. But the matter is very plain, if considered in the 
point of view which has been stated. Some persons, in the 
mean time, have, by these irregularities, been provoked en- 
tirely to deprive the § of its functions; and, where the dou- 
ble sound of 3 is unavoidably to be expressed, they write 33. 
But it will appear, from what has been said, that they have 
been too hasty in their proceeding. 


Gh. 

The English language furnishes nothing, with which the 
sound of this character may be compared. I can, therefore, 
not hope, in describing it, to be understood by those, who are 
barely acquainted with their native tongue. This sound is 
twofold,— 


Guttural, and 
Palatal. 


The Guttural is entirely formed in the throat, and answers, 
in a great degree, to the Welch ¢ or ch, the Scotch ch, in 
Loch, and the Irish gh in Lough; also to the Spanish 2, in 
dezar, and the 7 of the same, in legos. 

The German d), however, is not so deeply guttural as the 
examples adduced. It takes place, when joined to the vowels 
a, 0, it, and the diphthong au. Examples: Ud), alas! dag 
Dach, the roof; nody, yet; das Sod), the yoke; hod), high; 
das Bud), the book; der Geruch, the smell; der Strauch, 
the shrub; der Saud), the smoke. Those vowels are in 
some words full-sounded ; as, brach, fprach, hod), Buch; in 
others, they are slender, as in nach, doch, Gerid). 

The Palatal sound arises from a strong appulse of the 
breath against the palate ; and is assigned to Gl), when pre- 
ceded by e, t, a, 6, i, au, eu.. Examples: der Sedjt, the 
pike ; fdhledht, bad; dad Licht, the light; der Dichter, the 
poet; dte Dadjer, the roofs; die Locher, the holes, from the 
singular, Das Lod) 5 Die Bucher, the books; die Strauche, 
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the shrubs; der Leudhter, the candlestick. It is also admit-. 
ted with other vowels, when between them and the dj a liquid 
intervenes, as in mandyer, folder, DdDurd). According to 
present usage, dy begins no word of German origin except 
Gharfreitag, Good-Friday, Gharwodje, the week before Eas- 
ter, and Ghurfiirft, Elector. Most of the words in which it 
occurs are derived from the Greek. 

At the beginning of most words which do not come from 
the French, it sounds like ®: as, Ghriftus, Christ; der 
Ghrijt, the Christian; Ghriftian, Ghrijtoph, proper names ; 
dhriftfid), christian, adjective; der Gharacter, the character ; 
die Gharte, the map, or chart; die Gharwodye, Passion-week ; 
Charfreitag, Good-Friday; bas Chor, the choir; die Chroz 
nic, the chronicle; die Chronologie, chronology. 

In words borrowed from foreign languages, for example, 
from the French, it keeps the sound which it has in those 
languages; as, Gharlotte, Ghagrin, Chicane, Chevalier, 
Gharlatan; in which it is pronounced like the English sh. 
French words, when naturalized in the German language, 
are even written with {d, as Gdhalupye, shallop. 


Che, . 
is precisely the same as ks, or cks. This, for instance, is 
perceived in the words das SWad)s, the wax; ber Daché, the 
badger ; Der Fuchs, the fox; der Flachs, the flax; die Biidhfe, 
the box; die uhfel, the shoulder: which are pronounced like 
Vaks, Daks, Fuks, Flaks, Bickse. 

But it is to be understood, that the three letters must con- 
stitute one character, and consequently all belong to the same 
syllable. For they may, by chance, meet, and have the same 
appearance; but, being without those requisites, their pro- 
nunciation differs: as in wad)fam, vigilant; nadjfehen, to 
connive at; where the f does not appertain to the same sylla- 
ble in which the ch stands. For these words are read wach 
sam, nach-sehen. 
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When an elision of any vowel has happened between dj 
and 8, these characters must likewise be uttered separately : 
for example, des Budys, for Bucyes, gen. case, from das 
Buch, the book; des Leds, for Leyes, from das Led), the 
hole; er fprady8, for {prac e8, he said it,—which must be 
pronounced with the guttural sound, and s following, Buch-s, 
Loch-s, sprach-s. 


Sd, 
like the English Sh in she, shine, dish, dashing. 

It is to be observed, that Gc) must form one character, in 
order to authorize that mode of pronunciation. Sometimes 
an 8 will accidentally come before dy, without coalescing with 
it. Examples: Daé Biscden, the little bit; das Noschen, 
the little rose—spoken Bis-chen, Rés-chen. 


GF, see §, 
| Gn, and Kn, 

are not to be epoken through the nose, as foreigners are gene- 
rally disposed to do; but in such a manner, as if a very light 
e were inserted before the n; for instance, die Gnade, the 
mercy, as if Génade; der Rnabe, the boy, as if Kénabe. 
The insertion of this e may at first be some assistance in the 
attainment of those letters; but it ought soon to be laid aside. 
The § is never mute before nm, as it is in English, in the 
words knife, to know, etc. It must always be pronounced, 
in German. 


Ph, 
' is equivalent to F': as, Der Philofoph, the philosopher, hike 
Filosoph; der Epbeu, the ivy, 1. Efeu. It is the same in 


English. 

Pf, and Ps, 
require a compression of the lips before either f or { is sound- 
ed: das Pferbd, the horse, is thus distinguished from fabrt, 


~ 
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of the verb fahren; der Pferler, the pillar, from die Ferle, 
the file, and from daé Beildyen, the violet. ‘There are very 
few words with ps: der Pfalm, the psalm; der Pfittid), a 
parrot. » | 


Xb, 
is pronounced like T, and has never the sound of the En- 
glish Zh, or the Greek & The h, added to ft, is merely a 
sign of length to the vowel next preceding, or next following. 
See letter §. 
X3, 
see letter 3. 


E SECTION IV. . 


ACCENT.* 


The rules of accent in the German language are very sim- 
ple. The fundamental principle is, that the accent rests up- 
on the most important part of the word, which, in simple 
words, is the radical syllable; and, in compounds, is that 
part of the word .which is most prominent in signification. 
Herein the German differs from the Greek and other lan- 
guages which are highly rythmical, and which regard the 
sound, in accentuation, more than the sense. 

But while the chief accent falls, with few exceptions, up- 
on the root of simple words, and upon the more conspicuous 
part of compound words, there is often a secondary accent 
given to the subordinate part of the compound, especially if 
it be a noun, or an adjective, or any word having a distinct 


* No German scholar will be surprised that, in this section 
on accent, Nohden has not been followed. It is the least phi- 
losophical part of his work.—Eb. 


5* 
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signification by itself. The secondary accent is also extend- 
ed to those terminations (in derivative words), which contain 
along vowel or diphthong, or which begin and end with a 
mute. 6 

Syllables added by inflection, inseparable prefixes and the 
terminations e, and e with the liquids (el, em, en, er), and 
generally those not included in the last rule, are wholly des- 
titute of accent. In the word Yand{dhaften, provinces, as in 
our word, half-huurly, the first syllable is accented; the se- 
cond has a secondary accent; the last is unaccented. In 
the words, Ritteer, knight, rider, orbdzenltidy, regularly, 
properly, the accent is on the first syllable, because it is the 
radical syllable. When a word is compounded of two sub- 
stantives (as rail-road, steam-boat, and house-rent in English), 
the first syllable has the primary accent, because it is rela- 
tively the most important to the sense. So in all such words as 
WetFHbrod, white-bread; We tnglas, wine-glass; Ha uy te 
mann, captain. The following words, which Nohden repre- 
sents as having the demi-accent on the first syllable, and 
others like them, are now generally pronounced with the pri- 
mary accent on the first syllable, and the secondary on the 
second; grofmuithig, langweiltg, leidjtdenfend, leichtfertig, 
ghicfelig, nothwendig, baufallig, merfitrdig. 

For the same reason, all the separable compound verbs 
have the chief accent on the first syllable (i. e. the particle) ; 
as, ab-uehmen, to take away; aufz{teigen, to ascend; ams- 
geben, to go out.* In inseparable compound verbs, the first 
syllable never has the accent. When the same verb may be 
separable or inseparable, as the sense requires, the accent 
must vary accordingly. 

The prefix, un, when it implies mere negation, is generally 


* The preponderance of the preposition in such compounds 
is clearly illustrated in certain elliptical expressions; as, Dte 


Thur tft gu Cgefdlofen), er tit gurudy (gefommen). 
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unaccented. This is the case, most commonly, in adjectives 
derived from verbs; as, mnfterblidy, unftraflich, untroftlich, 
unglaublid), unmoglich, unfeblbar, unfdagtar. When it ex- 
presses not only a negation, but a sense directly contrary to 
that of the word to which it is prefixed, it takes the accent. 
So in ungfeich, dissimilar; wim dcht, spurious; wn frudtbar, 
barren; unbraudcdhbar, useless; undeutlid), obscure; ute 
edel, base; umgeDduldig, impatient; tungefund, diseased ; 
Un gli, misfortune; Un finn, folly, and many others. This 
rule, as might be expected, has many exceptions. 

Words compounded with itber, unter, um, wider, and 
mif, when they are substantives, are accented on the first 
syllable. Indeed, it seems to be generally the case, that such 
particles have a prevailing sense, and consequently take the 
accent, in substantives, even where the corresponding verbs 
place the accent on the radical part of the word. Examples: 
Uebergabe, surrender; Unterhalt, support; Umfang, 
compass, extent; {Wider ftand, resistance; Mt FH gunft, ill- 
will; Ur fpriung, origin; Antwort, answer. 

When particles are compounded with each other the ac- 
cent is placed on the last part of the compound; as, barein, 
therein; big ber, hitherto. Garts, however, does not take 
the accent; as, abwartés, aufwarts, vorwarts. The 
same is true of mals, halb, fett, noch, wegen, and weife, in 
composition. They all throw back the accent upon the first 
component part of the word; as in dDamals, anfer halb, 
bicfeit, Denno, metnetwegen, and thetlweife. Wf, 
in composition, does not receive the accent, except in the 
words Aflerbarmend, Wl durcdhlantig(t, alerwarts, Wl 
macht, allfettiq, alltags, Wl vater, allgu, alfo, and per- 
haps a few others. 

The accent is, in a few instances, carried forward one 
syllable when an adjective termination is added to a noun; 
as Ullemadht, alemad-tig; Balfam, bal-am-ijd. The 
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anomalous accent of the word, [ezbend-ig may, perhaps, be 
explained in a similar way. 

The final syllable et in substantives always has the accent ; 
as Reimerzet, rhyming; G©pielerzet, trifling. So also tin 
iren, the termination attached to foreign verbs; as, Docirett, 
to teach; mardjtren, to march. = 

The terminations of derivatives, which have the demi-ac- 
cent, are ling, fchaft, thum, hett, Fett, bar, fam, fal, nig, 
(ein, chen, and a few others with a long vowel, or a short 
vowel between two mutes. 

The prefixes, be, ge, emtp, ent, er, ver, ger, gu as the sign 
of the infinitive, the terminations, e, el, ell, em, en, er, ert, 
ig, ich, ict, ify, and all not included in the rule given above, 
are entirely devoid of accent. 

Dissyllabic particles, uncompounded, are accented on the 
first syllable. Q{{fein, alone, is not an exception, for it is 
compounded of aff, and ein, one. 


Foreign Words. 
Most foreign words are accented on the final syllable. In 


attempting to account for this we must consider three things.- 


1. Words derived from the Latin and Greek languages 
have in very many cases, dropped their final syllables, and 
thus brought the accented syllable to the end of the word; as 
Adhill (Achilles), O{ymp (Olympus), Genat (Senatus), 
Snstinft (instinctus), Problem (probléma), Regiment (regi- 
méntum), Parlament (parlaméntum, modern Latin), Wltar 
(altare), Gubstantiy (substantivum), Ardyiy (archivum), 
Statut (statatum), Snfeft (inséctum), Wovocat (advocatus), 
Argument (arguméntum), Natur (natura), and very many 
others. Words accented on the antepenult, by dropping the 
two last syllables, also bring’ the accented syllable to the 
end of the word; as Sustiz (justitia), Suftang (instantia), 
Virgil (Virgilius), Horaz (Horatius), Wntiquar (antiquarius), 
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Princip (principium), Whverb (Advérbium). In nouns that 
increase in the genitive the German like the Italian, French, 
and Spanish, (in the Latin word natio, It. naztone, Fr. na- 
tion, Sp. nacion,) adopts not the shortened form of the nomi- 
native, but the increased form of the oblique cases, and then 
drops the final syllable. The effect of this mode of derivation 
is to give the accent to the last syllable, as in Nation (na- 
tionem), Religion (religionem), Ctudent (studéntem), Rez 
gent (regéntem), Agent (agéentem), Winbulant (ambulantem). 

2. In later times, many foreign words have been adopted 
from the French, which, of course, retain the French accent. 
Words from other modern languages have frequently the ac- 
cent on the last syllable, either because they came through 
the French, or because the terminations were so changed as 
to make the accented syllable the ultimate syllable. Perhaps 
the principle mentioned below (3), has had its influence here. 
As a general rule words that are borrowed from other lan- 
guages without change of form retain their proper accent. 

3. There was a tendency during the Middle Ages, not on- 
ly in the German, but in all the languages of Southern Eu- 
rope, to apoeopate Latin and Greek words, and, by changing 
the accent of the original word from the antepenult to the pe- 
nult, to give the new word a final accent. Qfademie, Wldyi- 
mie, and other words ending in ie with the accent on it, are 
not modern words, derived from the French, but they belong- 
ed to the old German long before the flourishing period of 
French literature. We cannot say that any one of the mod- 
ern languages borrowed these peculiarities from the others. 
They were common to all. 

Latin words that retain their original form in the German 
retain their accent also, as Doctor, consilium. 

The most common terminations which, by apocope, have 
the accent regularly on the final syllable of words borrowed 
from the Latin or Greek are the following. 
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ift, for Lat. ista; Gr. sors as Gvangelift, evangelista, évay- 


yeliotre. 

tat, Lat. tatem, Fr. té (old Fr. tet and tait); It. té; Sp. tad, 
as Libertat, liberté (and tet) libertad from the Lat. 
libertatem, in the oblique case. 

08, for Lat. osus, as ambitids from ambitidsus. 

en, for Lat. entia, as Audien3 from audiéntia. 

13, for Lat. ttia, as Melts from militia. 

ton, for Lat. ionem, as Auction from auctidnem. 

ent, for Lat. entem, as Student from studéntem, so ant, 

al, for Lat. alts, as Cardinal from cardinalis. 

ar, for Lat. are, as MU{tar from altare. 

The Latin terminations which are usually dropped in this 
Way are, 0, a, e€, um, us, tum, tus, is and es. 

The following have the accent, contrary to the principles 
of Latin and Greek pronunciation, unless, in some of them, 
we suppose the Greek accent, not the quantity, to ener the 
pronunciation : 

(og, as in Theolog, AUftrolog, etc. Lat. thedlogus, Gr. Se0- 
oyos, etc. 

nom, as in Yftronom, Lat. astronomus, Gr. aorgordpos. 

nym, as in Wnonym, Lat. anonymus, Synonym, however, is 
regular, as it is from synony mia. 

ie, asin Theologie, Geographie. When adjectives are form- 
ed from these nouns in te, the accent returns to its 
proper place, as theologt(dy, geographifd), accented on 
the penult. 

Some foreign words have become so perfectly incorporated 
into the German language, that they are pronounced as if 
they were German. The terminations e, el and er, do not 
even in foreign words bear the accent. In some cases the 
principles of both the German and the foreign language con- 
cur as to accent. Examples of foreign words accented on 
the penult, Wagifter, Tempel, (templum), Theater, (thea- 
trum), Rlofter, Mustel, (musculus), Pantoffel, (pantoufle, 


ae: 
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Fr.), Fafele, Gabale, Antipode, Eleve, (eléve, Fr.), Gortftr- 
manbde, (confirmandus), Vagabunbde, (vagabindus), WAgende, 
(agénda), Wlabafter, Apoftel, Bibel, Wrtifel, (articulus), to 
which many others might be added. 

In such words as Profeffor, pl. Profefforen, Ctudium, pl. 
Studien, the accent is the same in both numbers as in Latin. 

The termination tf for Lat. icus, Gr. cxos, or rather for the 
feminine form of these, does not generally take the accent; 
as Logif, Rhetori—, Gymbolif, Qogmatif, etc. The accent 
in these and similar words is on the last syllable but one. A 
few, however, follow the analogy of several languages de- 
scended from the Latin, particularly the French and the 
Wallachian, and take the accent on the ultimate syllable; as 
Kritié (critique), Musif (musique), Wntif (antique), Katho- 
[if (catholique). 


CHAPTER IL* 


ON THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 


CONTAINING 


1. Letters. 
2. Derivation of Words. 


SECTION I. 


LETTERS. 


There are some peculiarities in the letters employed in 
German, which render a peculiar classification of them ne- 


* This chapter which is entirely wanting in Nohden is sup- 
plied from the Larger Grammar and the School Grammar of 
Becker. The leading views of that distinguished grammarian 
are here presented in a modified form.—Eb. 
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cessary. This is the more indispensable as the changes 
which the letters undergo in various combinations can be 
systematically exhibited in no other way. In regard to artic- 
ulation they may be divided thus, beginning with those which 
are articulated most imperfectly and ascending by regular 
gradation to those whose articulation is most complete : 

Vowels, a, €, t, 0, N53 

Liquids, [, m, 1, ¥ 5 

Spirants,* bh, j, {, w, 

Mutes, b, ch, d, f, (¥,) gy F, p, t. = 
The proper sibilants are {dh, § (8) and 3. 

1. Vowels are either, 

(1) original, a, i, u, or 

(2) derived, e, o. 
The latter are derived from the former, namely, e from { and 
a3 0 from @ and u; examples, the word [efen, to read, comes 
in place of the old German [ifan; foll, should, from fcal ; 
Sonne, sun, from Gunna. 

The vowels a, 0, u are often softened into d, 6, 8 when a 
termination containing the vowel {, or ¢ is annexed, as Madht, 
power, mad)t-ig, powerful; Gohn, son, Golyne, sons; Ntund, 
mouth, miind-lid), oral. In the old German only the letter t 
softened those vowels when following them; and hence in 
modern German while the letter t produces.the same effect 
uniformly, the letter e does it regularly, only when it 1s de- 
rived from t, not when it is derived from a. All the vowels, 
including the softened vowels, are capable of being sometimes 
- long, sometimes short.t Vowels are much more mutable 
than consonants, as may be seen in the variations of werden, 
to become, wird, ward, wurde, witrde, gerworden 5 as also in 
binden, to bind, and its derivations, Band, band, Bund, 


* Spirants, i. e. those consonants which are formed by the 
breath, are not to be confounded with asmrates which have a 
rough breathing. A new term is adopted from necessity. 


+ For the rules, see the end of the chapter. — 
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league, Binde, fillet, bimbdig, compact, (1n)bandig, unman- 
ageable. 

2. The mutes may be arranged as they are in Greek, with 
the exception of one place, which must be left vacant, as the 
Germans have no sound corresponding to that of the Greek 

letter 3. 


Medial 


Rmooth Aspirate 
Labials * y b f 
Palaals | f | g | dy 
Linguals t | DC | — 


For the palatal. sound d) the Germans have no single let- 
ter, but its organic variations are subject to the same laws as 
those of the simple letters. The letter t has two cognate 
sounds, the sharp hissing § (a simple letter, which always 
stands at the end of a syllable and is sometimes written 8, 
and which, when doubled, is written {[*) and the: still sharper 
sound of 3; examples, grof, Fa, wei Mug, es, das, was ; 
Low German, grot, §at, witt, Nott, et, dat, wat; English, 
great, vat, white, nut, it, that, what. So eit, fitzen ; Low 
German, Lib, fitten 5 English, ¢ime, sit. 

A final consonant (of a word or syllable) after a short 
vowel receives a fuller or sharper sound, and is therefore 
commonly doubled; as itt, firitt, the first a noun from 
reitet, to ride, the second the praeterite of ftreiten, to con- 
tend. If the consonant be already double, or followed by 
another in the same syllable, no change is necessary. 

Medials (b, g, d,) when doubled, are generally changed 
into smooth mutes, (p, £, t,) or ito aspirates (f, dj,) 5 as, 


* See, however, Nohden’s views under the letter S. 


i 6 
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fie bzen, to boil, fott, the praeterite; fetdzen,* to suffer, 
litt, the praeterite; wie gzen, to weigh, Ge-widy-t, weight; 
fl.ie g-en, to fly, flitcf (is used for ff) fledged, and ¥ (uc het, 
flight; treib-zen, to drive, T rife, (drift) pasture; ge be 
ent, to give, Wifzt, (a dose given) poison. For this reason a 
medial is rarely found after a short vowel. 

The letters g and b, after a short vowel, and immediately 
before t are changed not into f and », but into dy and f; as, 
md geen, may, mo dyte might; bie gen, to bend, Buc het, 
(a bend) bay; fdylag-en, to strike, to slay, © dladyt, 
slaughter, battle; Gdyretb-en, Gdrifet; Gift and Trift 
as above. 

3. The liquids have a weaker articulation than the mutes, 
and therefore are frequently interchanged ; as Pilgrim, La- 
tin peregrinus; Gdyinfen, ham, and Gchenfel, ancle, shank ; 
SKivdye, church, and the Upper German Sifd) ; Kind, and child 
in the English; Simmel, heaven, and himins in the Gothic; 
Boden, ground, floor, podum in old German and bottom in 
English ; Sufen, puofum in old German and bosom in Eng- 
lish ; Befen, broom, pefamo in old German, and besom in 
English. The letter r is often interchanged with {3 as in 
fiefen, to choose, erforen, chosen; frierem, to freeze, $roft; 
verlieren, to loose, BVerluft, loss; war and was in Low Ger- 
man and English. 

4. Strengthening of the beginning and end of syllables. 
When a spirant or a mute stands before a liquid at the begin- 
ning of a word, the liquid alone belongs to the root ; the let- 
ters prefixed only strengthen the form; as fcymelzen com- 
pared with {melt and melt; fneipen, and nip. When after 
a short vowel at the end of a word a mute (not belonging to 
the word by derivation) follows a liquid, the mute merely 


* The syllables are here, and in many other places, divided 
according toetymology. The t¢ at the end of Gewidyt, Fludht, 
Trift, etc. will be explained under Medial Forms, below. 
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strengthens the termination ; as in Semtan-bd, every one, Nies 
manzbd, no one, Branzd, burning, from brennen, and Staned 
from ftehen, to stand. 

The particle, ge, is sometimes merely an augment, affecting 
only the form, and not the sense of a word (which must be 
distinguished from ge, signifying repetition, or having a col- 
lective sense), as ge fund, sound; Ge {dymad, taste; gleich, 
(ge fetch), like Glud (Ge luc), luck. 

5. Euphony. This is produced 1. by dropping one of two 
similar sounds; as, thu for thnen 5 fret, for freuet ; Mons 
tag for Mondtag 5 Sunfer for Sungherr. 2. By inserting 
between mutes a liquid or 8 ; or t between liquids, or a liquid 
and w. If ane is inserted, it is only to support the conso- 
nant sound. Examples, S\eid(e)-[-beere for Heidbeere ; Birks 
(e)-nzbaum for Birfbaum ; Hodyeit-d-tag for Hocheittag ; 
Lieb-e8-brief for Liebbrief ; and eigenzt-lid) for eigentlid) ; 
namenzt-lidy for namentlidy ; gefliffen-t-lidy for gefliffentich 5 
mein(e)-t-wegen for meinwegen ; dein(e)st-wegen for deins 
wegelt. | 


SECTION II. 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


The words of the German language may be divided, in re- 
spect to derivation, into three classes; viz. 

1. Roots, which are limited to verbs; and of these they in- 
clude only such as are now, or were originally, ir- 
regular. 

2. Primitives, or nouns and adjectives, corresponding to 
their verbs in signification, and in their essential forms, 
that is, having the same consonants, with slight varia- 
tions in the vowels. 
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3. Derivatives, formed from primitives by means of signifi- 
cant terminations. 


1. Roots. 


These are always monosyllables to which the termination, 
en, the sign of the verb is appended. The most important 
characteristic of this class of words, is that they have a wide, 
- generic signification. Usage, in later times, has frequently 
given them a much more limited signification than they had 
originally. ‘The German, like other languages, has preserved 
only.a part of its original stock of radical words. Many of 
them, that are no longer in use, may be found either in the 
old German or in some of the kindred languages, to which — 
the etymologist must frequently resort. 

The roots of the language that are now in use may be 
easily ascertained. They are the irregular verbs (falsely so 
called) and the following, which were once irregular, but 
have now ceased to be S80 5 VIZ. 


bauen, to cultivate, to build, glithen, to glow, 


begehren, to desire, 
belfen, to bark, 

b{anen, to make blue, 
blinfen, to twinkle, blink, 
blithe, to flourish, 
branchen, to need, to use, 
brauen, to brew, 

bedfen, to cover, 

Dehnen, to extend, 
borren, to become dry, 


brehen, to turn in a circle, 


dritcfen, to press, 
fluchen, to curse, 

freien, to marry, to woo, 
fith{cn, to feel, 

gibnen, to gape, 


graufen, to shudder, 

baften, to adhere, 

halfen, to sound, to resound, 
hinfen, to go lame, 

jagen, to chase, to hunt, 


. fauen, to chew, 


faufen, to buy, 

ferfen, to notch, 

fneten, to knead, 

frahen, to crow, 

friegen, to war, to obtain, 
[adjen, to laugh, 

[auten, to sound, 

[ecfen, to leak, 

{eudyten, to shine, to light, 
lieben, to love, 
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madyjen, to make, to do, feihen, to filter, 
maben, to mow, fledyen, to be diseased, 
meinen, to think,to be of {palten, to split, 

opinion, fpannen, to stretch, 
ndaben, to sew, fpetfen, to take food, 
Nagen, to gnaw, ftreben, to strive after, 
neiden, to envy, ftreuent, to strow, 
Neigen, to incline, to wish, —fudyert, to seek, 
Niefen, to sneeze, taugen, to be of use, 
rauben, to plunder, theilen, to divide, 
raudjen, to smoke, '  trauert, to trust, 
raufdyen, to rustle, to hurl, wader, to keep awake, . 
reidjen, to reach, wiahlen, to choose, 
reihen, to put in a row, wibnen, to have a conceit, 
reuer, to repent, walfen, to-full, — 
riidfen, to advance, - wallen, to boil up, to well, 
faen, to sow, | walter, to act freely, to control, 
fagen, to say, wilzen, to roll, to wallow, 
falzen, to salt, weber, to move (of the wind), 
fdhaben, to scrape, webren, to ward off, 
fdyaden, to injure, wetlen, to tarry, 
fdjaften, to do, to manage, _weittert, to weep, 
fdyanen, to behold, wegen, to whet, 
fdyenfen, to distribute, to give, winfen, to give a wink, 
fcyeuent, to shun, wirfen, to effect, to work, 
fdymtalen, to chide, wifdhen, to wipe, 
fd)merzen, to smart, wobhnen, to dwell, 
fdimieren, to grease, wurnfdyen, to wish, 
fdjneien, to snow, iwilithen, to rage, 
fdyweifert, to move back and 34hlen, to count, 

forth, gerren, to pull, to tear, 
{dywelgen, to carouse, | stemen, to become, to fit, 
{dwiken, to sweat, ziinden, to catch fire. 


All these originally changed their vowels in conjugation. 
6* 
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2. Primitives. 


These are, properly speaking, primitive nouns and adjec- 
tives, and are thereby distinguished from roots, which are al- 
ways verbs. They retain the substantial form of their roots, 
namnely, their consonants, and, in general, adopt the vowels 
of the praeterite tense and of the past participle. They are the 
‘ substantive and adjective forms corresponding to these forms 
of the verb. The vowels are generally identical, always analo- 
gous in both. From binbden, to bind, are formed the praete- 
rite, band, and the participle, ge-b un den, to which corres- 
pond the nouns, Sand, band (an instrument for binding, that 
which binds in an active sense), and Gund, a league (that 
which is bound, in a passive sense). From (djliefen, to close, | 
are formed fdjlof, ge-fdylo ffzen, to which Gdjluf, clos- 
ing, conclusion, and @djlof, a castle, something closed or 
fastened, are analogous. .When the vowel of the root is a, 
the nouns generally retain it without change; as, fa [en, 
to fall; fang-en, to catch; halt-en, to hold; rat heen, 
to advise; and all, fall, event; Fang, the act“of catch- 
ing, the instrument used in catching, (compare § tn g-er, 
finger); Salt, hold, support; ‘Rath, counsel. The same 
principle frequently holds in the diphthong, et; as fdyr e ts 
en, to cry; fdyeincen, to appear, and Gdhrei, cry; and 
Gdyein, appearance. The primitive nouns and adjectives 
have the same wide, or generic signification as their corres- 
ponding roots ; and these two classes of words constitute the 
basis of the language. They.are all properly monosyllables. 
@e.when it is joined to them is a mere orthographic form 
which does not alter the meaning of the word. The termi- 
nations er, el, en, which are sometimes appended to primi- 
tives, are not essential parts of the word; they are nothing 
but variations of dialect. ‘The same words had them in one 
dialect, and were without them in others, with no difference 
of signification. 


é 
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The primitive nouns are divided into two classes; viz. 

(1) Those of the regular form including all the forms de- 
scribed above and about a dozen which end in ¢ as the rep- 
resentative of 9 in the old German. 

(2) The medial form including those which add to the 
monosyllable (whose vowel varies from that of the root) the 
vowel ¢ for the old German a, or 1; or the mutes, ¢ and D 
with or without a following e(t,d, orte,be); as, Gprad)-e, 
languaze ; Lhact, deed; Blitet e (Blit-the), blossom ; Zier-de, 
orname:t. The vowel e alone is added mostly to those roots 
which end in a mute’ or double liquid; and the other termi- 
nations to those roots which end in a vowel or single liquid ; 
as, Grib-e, ditch ; Bitt-e, petition ; MWell-e, wave; and Thact, 
and Run-de, intelligence. These forms with ¢ or D must be 
distinguished from: those which have these letters in their 
root, and from those where Dd strengthens a final liquid, or 
where ¢ stands for it or at in old German; as, Syauyt, head, 
for Houyp-t t. 

After a liquid ft often stands for t; as in Guni{t, favor; 
Kunjt, art; Srunft, heat. Several nouns ine after r have 
transposed these letters; as Dauer, duration; Feier, festival. 
In old German the termination is ra, r belonging to the root. 
All primitive nouns indicate something, either active; as, 
Band, and Binde, band, fillet, that which binds, or passive ; as, 
Sprud), that which is spoken; @dhrift, that which is written, 
or action in the abstract; as, Flug, flight. It is easy to per- 
ceive that these meanings naturally run into each other. 


Primitive Adjectives. 

These hold the same relation to their roots as primitive 
nouns do.- All monosyllabic adjectives are primitives. They 
also take the augment ge, or the terminations (not affecting 
the signification) er, ef,en,t. The vowel e alone is added only 
when the primitive ends in a medial (6, g,d,) or 85 as g ez 
wif, certain; heit-er, cheerful; eitze[, vain; eb-e n, level ; 
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redj-t, right; gebe, current; trdg-e, indolent; blod-e, weak 
(of the eyes, and of the understanding); wweifze, wise. 

From primitive adjectives are formed two classes of adjec- 
tive nouns. 1. The names of persons and animals; as Greié, 
an old man; Safe, hare (hairy). 2. Neuter abstracts; as 
das Weif, white, as a color. 

3. Derivatives. 

They are formed from primitives by terminations, which 
essentially modify the signification. Hereby are they distin- 
guished from those primitives which have received an addi- 
tional syllable which has no meaning. They are sometimes 
formed from roots, and often from other derivatives by adding 
a second significant termination ; as Od)lof, a lock (a castle), 
Gdyloffze r, a locksmith, in which ey is not a mere orthogra- 
phic form growing out of a peculiarity of dialect, but a true 
derivative termination, designating an agent, like the same 
termination in English (write, writ-er) and or in Latin; 
Danf, thanks; danf-b ar, thankful; Danf-b a rf e tt, thank- 
fulness. Reiter, rider, is formed directly from the root, 
reitzen, to ride, and therefore has a different meaning from 
Ritt-e r, knight, from Ritt, ride, which corresponds to ritt, 
the praeterite of reiten. So Gchneid-er, a tailor, from 
fdyneiden, to cut, and Gdhnitt-e r, a reaper, corresponding to 
fdynttt, the praeterite of fdynetden. . The difference in signifi- 
eation in these different forms of derivation is a mere matter 
of usage. But the derivative directly from the root is resort- 
ed to for the purpose of obtaining a distinct form for a dis- 
tinct idea, differing from that of the collateral form. 

The termination is generally attached directly to the last 
‘jetter of the primitive; but if the ending e, and especially 
en (without meaning) belong to the form of the primitive, 
it is cast off; as, weifelid), wisely, from weifze, wise; 
fn o dig, bony, from Rnoc-e n, bone. Terminations do not 
contain an independent idea; they only give a particular 
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form, or a specific application to the general idea of the primi- 
tive; as, bitnd-ig, binding, valid; Bitnd-nt §, engagement, 
covenant (an abstract form); QSund-n er, a covenant-er, from 
Bund, aleague. It will be observed that the vowel 1, of the 
primitive is softened into it in the derivatives. The principle 
is the same, as in the changes produced by inflection; viz. 
when to the primitive containing any one of the vowels a, 0, 
u,atermination is added, containing the vowel i, or e (de- 
rived from i), the first are softened into 4, 6, it. Such ter- 
minations are ig, tfc), ing, in, lein, ltd), nif, er, el, chen, fel, 
and e; as, madyt-ig (Madt), might-y; ndrr-i fd) (Narr), 
fool-ish; Fund-l ing (Fund), found-ling ; Sind-in (Hund), 
bitch; Wtagd-lein (Mtagd), damsel; wort-[id) (Wort), 
verbally, literally; Bitnd-nif; CGchaf-er CEdhaf), shep- 
herd; $litg-e{ (Flug), wing; RKnab-dhe n (Knabe), little 
boy; Rath-fel (Rath), riddle; Gitte (gut), kindness. 
Many words which formerly ended in { or e, have dropped 
these terminations, but retain the ‘softened vowels; as Wes 
fprdad), conversation; Gefpott, derision ; Geritft, scaffolding ; 
@emiutth, disposition. 'The vowels are not softened in primi- 
tives, except in a few instances where ¢ forms, or, at least, 
once formed, a second syllable; as §pitlf-e, help; Thitr(-e), 
door. When d, 6, it are found in roots, they are not to be 
regarded as softened or changed vowels (Umlaut), but as . 
signs of a provincial pronunciation, which has been adopted. 

Between the primitives, and derivative terminations, er, cit 
(n), t and ig are often inserted for the sake of euphony. 
They have no influence on the signification. Examples: 
{efze r-lich, legible; blet-e ren, leaden; {itrftce nethum, prin- 
cipality; Qflod-nzer (Glee, bell), bell-ringer; ywefenst-lid) 
(Wefen), essentially ; retn-t g-en, to purify. 


(1) Verss. 


Derivative verbs are formed from nouns, both primitive 
and derivative. The vowel of the noun is generally softened 
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in the verb; and the signification of the latter is causative ; 
as tranfen, to water; (trinfen, to drink); fallen, to fell 
(fallen, to fall}; from Lranf, drink, and §all, fall. 

If the verb does not soften the vowel of the noun, it is gen- 
erally neuter, not causative. Many derivative verbs simply 
express the action most naturally associated with the noun, 
as in English. Examples: fifchen (Sifd)), to fish; grafen 
(gras), to graze. The termination e[n, expresses a low de- 
gree of action, and hence often contempt; as frofte{n (Froft), 
to be slightly chilled; bit(tefn, to hack (buften, to cough); 
wifeln, to make unsuccessful attempts at wit; flitgeli, to af- 
fect wisdom; frommmeln, to wear a sanctimonious face; jitd- 
e[n, to banter like a Jew. 


(2) Nouns. 
A. Concrete Forms. 


Those in er, 


This termination designates male persons, and particularly 
those who are employed about that which is expressed by the 
primitive, or living in the place designated by a proper name 
of a town or country, (Compare the pronoun er, he); as, 
Gang-er (Gang), singer; Raitbeer (Maub), robber; 
Birger (Burg), burgher; Matng-e rv, a citizen of Maintz; 
Srantfurte r, of Frankfort; Berlinze r, of Berlin. So also 
AHfrifaner, Amerifaner, Gpartaner, Merifaner, Neapolitan: 
er. When the noun is taken from the name of a people, an- 
other termination is generally used; as Der Gdhwabe, the 
Suabian (pl. die Gdywaben); der Gadhfe, the Saxon; der 
Heffe, the Hessian. 

In a few cases this termination is appended directly to the 
root; and then the vowel of the root is never softened; as, 
Male r, (not Maler), painter, from Palen, to paint. 

This idea of a doer or agent is occasionally applied, as in 
English, to an animal or instrument; as, ftetl-e r, wild boar ; 
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Bohrer, gimblet ; eigze r, index (point-er), Dreise r, a coin 
worth three pfennigs. As er and fie sometimes signify a 
he-one and a she-one, so Katze r is the male of Katz e, a cat ; 
and Zaubce r, the male of Taube, dove. From these are to 
be distinguished the orthographic form er, without significa- 
tion, in such words as, Wer, field, Feder, quill, Bruder, 
brother ; and er (equivalent to re) in those words where ry be- 
longs to the root, as in Keuce r, fire. 


The termination in. 

This is a feminine termination, equivalent to our ess in 
shepherd-ess. The primitive, to which it is.appended, des- 
ignates a male, the derivative formed by in a female of a 
corresponding character: as, Sirt,a shepherd, Syirt-in, a 
shepherdess ; Freund, a friend, Kreund-i n, a female friend ; 
Feind, an enemy, Seinbd-i n, a female enemy; Kod), a cook, 
Rid)-i n, a female cook. It also designates the rank of a 
lady’s husband, as Pastor-i tt, a pastor’s wife; WAmtmannei n, 
the wife of a bailif, Profefforzi 1, a professor’s wife. It is 
sometimes applied to animals; as Lorv-i 1, lioness. 


The terminations dyen and [ein 

These are diminutive forms, which are often employed as 
terms of endearment. (Ghett belongs more to the Low Ger- 
man and [etn tothe Upper German. In the national tan- 
guage, djen is generally used when the word ends in a vowel 
or a liquid, patticularly [; and fein when the word ends in 
a mute, particularly a guttural (g, cf, dy): as, Gt-dyen, a lit- 
tleegg; Gohn-d)en, little son; Stithl-dyen, little chair; 
and Bidylein, a rivulet; Bitch-fein, a small volume; 
Wort-[ ein, a particle, a few words. 


The termination ling. 
Derivatives with this termination are mostly from primi- 
tive nouns, rarely from adjectives. ‘They are employed gen- 
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erally to signify persons; as, Sitng-fing, a youth; Krembds 
[ing, foreigner, litcht-ling, a fugitive. Sometimes it 
designates animals and inanimate things; as Hanf-ling, 
the linnet ; Gchof-[tng, ashoot. In the modern language, 
the termination expresses contempt; as in Nttet-f ing, hire- 
ling ; Dichtere{ing, poetaster. In Konig (old German, dh 
linc), king; Syering, herring ; ‘Pfenning, a pfennig; Edhils 
fing, shilling, and a few others, the old termination is retain- 
ed, which is scarce distinguishable, in sense, from fing. 


B. Abstract Forms. 


. Nouns in ung. 


Words with this termination are nouns with an active sig- 
nification formed from transitive verbs, which are either com- 
pound or derivative. The signification of this ending may 
be represented by that of ing in English participial nouns ; 
as, Belehrung, teaching; Gdwadung, weakening ; die Eros 
berung der Stadt, the taking of the city. The formation of 
such words from simple roots is a later practice, introduced 
not from common life, but from the schools; as, Gigung, a 
sitting (session), Biegung, a bending (bend, inflection). 
When a noun in itttg is formed from a reflective or an in- 
transitive verb, it expresses intransitive action ; as Bewegung, 
motion, from fid) bewegen 5 and the preceding examples, 
Sisung, and Biegung. 

The termination ung sometimes indicates a result, or per- 
manent state; as Grftndiing, an invention; Crenniung, sep- 
aration (a state); and is sometimes collective; as M{eidung, 
clothing ; SWaldung, forest. Compare this form with the in- 
finitive, used as a noun, and with the pure abstract form in 
the following sentence: Dag Unterfdhetben (to distinguish) 
is very difficult ; for der Unter{dyted (the difference) between 
two things is. often so concealed that die Unterfcdeidung (the 
distinguishing) the one from the other is hardly possible. 
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Nouns with the augment ge, and the termination e, thus: 
@e—e. They are collective or frequentative. 

1. Collectives are formed from primitive nouns or adjec- 
tives, and soften the vowel of the radical syllable; as @ ez 
drdngze, throng; @eztof-e, continued bustle; © e-birgze, 
a chain of mountains. ‘Though the ending e is often drop- 
ped, the softened vowel remains; as, @ ezbii{dh, thicket ; 
®ezrath, utensils; © ezftirn (the vowel here is incapable 
of being softened), constellation. 

2. Frequentatives are formed, not from primitive nouns or 
adjectives, but from verbs (roots) and do not soften their 
vowels; as Gefinge, Gerede, continued or repeated singing 
and talking. Here also the ending e¢ is often omitted ; as, 
Geplauder, tattling, chat. 

The termination nif, 
generally belongs to nouns formed from derivative verbs with 
prefixes, and from primitive nouns, which also, for the most 
part, have prefixes. Though this ending, like the English ness, 
properly expresses quality (in the. abstract) it is very often ap- 
plied to things in the concrete; as, Bebditrfnifi, want; Grz 
faubnif, permission (from bediirfen and erlauben); Binds 
nif, covenant; BVer(tandnif, an understanding, agreement, 
(from Bund and Verftand). Hindernif, hindrance; Ver- 
zetdynt8, catalogue, etc. are concrete nouns. Only these four 
are formed from adjectives, viz: WVilonif, wilderness; Fine 
fternif, darkness ; Geheimnif, secrecy ; Gleidnif, likeness, 
(from wild, finfter, geheimt, gleid)). This whole class of nouns 
have a more specific sense than their corresponding primi- 
tives; as, Bedurfnif (Bedarf), Befugnih (Fug), Empfang- 
nif CEmypfang), Bedrangnif (Orang), Verhaltnif (Verz 
halt, and Halt), Kitmmernifs (Kummer). In comparison 
with ung, the ending nif expresses an act in its external 
character, viewed as anevent. Thus, Segrabnif means bu- 
rial; Begrabung, burying; Ver{dummif, the condition of 
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negligence; Verfaitmung, the act of neglecting or missing ; 
- Verlobnig, afance as an event; Verlobung, affiance, as an 
act. 


Gal and fel, 

differ only in this, that the former more commonly designates 
a condition (happy or unhappy) and sometimes its procuring 
cause; as, Drangfal, tribulation; Srrfal, error (a state, not 
an act); Weithfal, distress; whereas fel expresses the mate- 
rial result of an action in a passive sense; as Sacffel, cut- 
tings, cut straw; egfel, sweepings; Anhangfel, appendage; 
Rathfel, something to be guessed out, a riddle. These nouns 
are sometimes formed from verbs, but more commonly from 
primitive nouns. 


Gi, 

in derivatives, formed from verbs expresses repeated or con- 
stant action, connected frequently with contempt; in those 
derived from nouns, it expresses profession or employment, 
and sometimes a place of manufacture; as, Heudyelet, hypoc- 
risy; Gdymeidelet, adulation; SReimeret, rhyming; and 
Dieberei, thieving ; Fifdherei, faery ; Braueret, brewery ; 
Druceret, printing-press. 


G, heit, feit, 
all agree in signification, and express abstract qualities. 
They are formed mostly from adjectives. Nouns ending in e 
are derived from primitive adjectives; as, Dice, thickness ; 
Breite, breadth; Ctarfe, strength; Gitte, goodness, from 
vic, breit, ftarf, and gut ; those in heit (feit) are formed 
both from primitive and derivative adjectives. The primi- 
tives when they end in a mute or double liquid, generally take 
¢; when they end in a vowel or a single liquid, they take 
heit (feit); as, Freiheit, freedom; Wahrheit, ruth; Furdyty 
famfeit, timidity. vit is the same as heit and is used in 
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words formed from derivative adjectives (i. e. those that have 
received additional terminations), and in a few other cases 
where however the euphonic syllable ig always intervenes ; 
as, Seligfeit, happiness; SRirflidfeit, reality; Dantbarteit, 
thankfulness; and Git§-ig-fett, sweetness, Leidht-igefeit, fa- 
cility. In a few cases the termination e, as a concrete, is 
distinguished from eit as an abstract. Examples: Syibe, 
height, Syohett, highness; lade, a flat, plain, Flachbheit, 
flatness; @bene, a plain, benbhett, evenness; Leere, a vacu- 
um, eebrhett, emptiness. 

In the old German, nouns in bett were formed from ather 
nouns, which signified persons. But of these only the fol- 
Jowing are retained in modern German; viz. §tndbeit, child- 
hood; ®ottheit, Deity; Chorheit and Narrheit, foolishness ; 
and the collectives, Wenfdjhett, humanity (human race); 
Shriftenheit, Christendom; and Geiftlidjfeit, the clergy. 


Schaft and Than, 

are employed chiefly to form abstract nouns from Sec 
tives designating persons ; as, §remd{chaft, friendship (from 
Hreund); Heidenthum, paganism (from Heide). They corres- 
pond very nearly, both in form and in signification to the 
terminations sktp aad dom in English. They are both used 
collectively, {dhaft, of persons, and thum, of things belonging 
to certain persons; as, Ritter{djaft, knighthood; Pvriefter- 
fdjaft, priesthood; that is, the knights and priests collective- 
iy; and Qitterthum and. Prieftterthum, everything pertain- 
ing to the knightkood and priesthood. Both endings are some- 
times attached to words not signifying persons, either as ab- 
stract or as collective nouns; as Bereit{cdjaft, readiness; 
Gemeinfdaft, community; Cigenthum, Property 3 ; Hetlige 
thum, sanctuary. 


(3) ADJECTIVES. 
Derivative adjectives were originally, and are now chiefly, 
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from primitive nouns; as, dieb-ifd), theivish; gofd-en, gold- 
en; gang-bar, current; britd)-ig, fractured, brittle; dante 
bar, thankful; bedad)t-{am, considerate, from Died, Gold, 
Gang, Brud), Dank, Bedacht. 

When adjectives are derived from verbs, they express the 
possibility of an act, or a tendency to it; as, efbar, eatable ; 
fenf(am, pliable; glaublic), credible; and danfbar, fyarfam, 
wachfam, having an inclination or tendency to gratitude, 
economy, watchfulness. 


39, 

corresponds to the English adjective termination y. Adjec- 
tives in ig are derived from primitive nouns, and mostly from 
abstract nouns; as, jorn-ig, angry; mdd)t-ig, mighty; witrbd- 
ig, worthy. Of those formed from concrete nouns, only 
wifferig, watery; fornig, of grain, of pure grain, soften their 
radical vowels. O{umig, flowery; waldig, woody; fandig, 
sandy, retain their vowels unchanged. A few are formed 
from adverbs; as, hiefig, dortig, jeBtg, belonging here, there, 
to the present, from hier, here; dort, there; jeBt, now. 


Sid, 
is the adjective termination for all foreign nouns; as, [ogifd), 
phyfifd), poetifd), logical, physical, poetical; for those de- 
rived from personal appellatives, and proper names of persons, 
and places; as, fnedytifd), servile; weibifdy, womanly ; 
diebifd), thievish; and Rlanttfch, Kantian; Fidjtifcdh, Fich- 
tean; also fadfifdy, Saxon; fdhwebdifd), Swedish ; fpanifdy, 
Spanish ; mainjtfd), of Maintz. To this class belong al- 
so irbdifch), earthly; bhimmlifch, heavenly; bhollifd, hellish ; 
hetmifc), domestic. The termination corresponds to ish in 
English. A few adjectives in t{d), are from abstract nouns, 
in which case the termination indicates an inclination to that 


expressed by the noun; as, neidifd), envious; zdnfifch, quar- 


relsome, from Qeid, envy; 3anf, quarrel. 
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In proper names of places, if the name was origmally a 
compound word, the indeclinable substantive termination er 
as used for the sake of euphony; as, dag heidelberg-er FaG, 
the Heidelberg measure; die offenbad)-er Kabrifen, the Of- 
fenbach manufactories ; die {iineburg-er Hetde, the Luneburg 
heath ; das merfeburgzer Bier, the Merseburg beer, instead 
of hetdelbergzifdyze, offenbadyifdyen, liineburgzifd)-e, merfez 
burg-ifdy-e. If the name be not a compound, the termina- 
tion tfc is preferred ; as folnijches WWaffer, Cologne water. 

In the old German the common names of persons always 
received the ending td). At a later period those names which 
relate to the government or to domestic life, adopted id) in 
the place of ifd); as Ffaiferlid), imperial; foniglidy, royal. 
Only in weibifd, womanly ; findifd), childish ; herrifd), lord 
ly, is the old ending preserved. 


Bar, fam, 

express ability and inclination. The former, corresponding 
to our adjective termination, able or ible, when attached to a 
transitive verb, has always a passive sense; that is, expresses 
what may be done, and an active sense, when attached to an 
intransitive verb. Gam, kindred with our some (as in blithe- 
some) differs in sense, but little from the English termination 
full. Adjectives of this class are formed from abstract prim 
tive nouns, and from verbs; as, Dien(t-bar, serviceable ; ficht- 
bar, visible; furd)t-fam, fearful (timid); fried-{am, peace- 
able; denf-bar, conceivable; wirt-fam, effectual. Gleidy 
fam, es if; gemeinfam, common to all; genigf{am, easily 
satisfied, temperate ; feltfam, singular; einfamt, lonely, whieh 
are formed from other adjectives, are more frequently used 
adverbially than adjectively. 


Gn, 
is the same as in English, and is added to nouns, designating 
the materials of which anything is made; as, gold-en, woll 
78 
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en, feid-en, ird-en, golden, woollen, silken, earthen. If the 
noun end in a vowel, or in [, 1, or 8, the letter r is generally 
inserted, for the sake of euphony, between the two letters of 
the termination; as blet-ern, leaden; ftabl-ern, of steel ; 
thon-ern, of clay, ftetnzern, of stone; glafzern, of glass. 


Lich, 

is the same as the English termination ly, forming both ad- 
jectives and adverbs, and conveying the idea of manner or 
likeness. Originally this ending belonged exclusively to ad- 
verbs formed from adjectives, and Luther generally added it 
when an adjective was used adverbially : as fliig-l i dy hanteln, 
to act wisely. But in Jater times this termination was drop- 
ped from such words, and is now retained in only a few; as 
fretlic), to be sure ; folglicy, consequently ; gewflid), certain- 
ly; gdanglid), wholly, etc. 

{1) When Sid) is added to the common names of persons, 
it stands for i{c), as is remarked under that termination. 


(2) When it is added to primitive adjectives it has a dimi- — 


nutive signification, like the English ish ; as, rothlid), reddish ; 
fiBlid), sweetish. 

{3) When it is added to verbs, it is generally used for the 
sake of euphony instead of bar (after mutes), and expresses, 
like that, ability, active or passive, as the verb is intransitive 
or transitive; as, beweglid), moveable; begreiflid), conceiva- 
ble; unbefdjreiblid), indescribable; and beharrlid), tauglich, 
- fterbfid), that which can hold out, can be of use, can die. 
In some cases [id added to transitive verbs gives them nearly 
the sense of aetive participles, so that the rule for the passive 
signification, as given above, is not uniform. 


Haft, 
from haften, to adhere, or kindred to it, expresses inclina- 
tion, particularly. in words derived from abstract primitive 
nouns or from verbs; as fiimdhaft, of a sinful inclination, 
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different from fimbdf{id), of a sinful act, and from fiindig, of a 
sinful state, involved in sin. A similar distinction is to be 
made between glaubhaft, worthy of belief; glaublid), (bar), 
capable of being believed, (credible); glaubig, one that be- 
lieves or credits (believer, creditor). 

When added to appellations designating persons, haft sig- 
nifies resemblance ; as {dhalfhaft, like a rogue (roguish) ; 
_ meifterhaft, like a master (masterly); riefenhaft, like a giant 
(gigantic), fdhitlerhaft, like a school-boy. 

When baft is added to adjectives (and in a few cases of 
nouns) it is nearly equivalent to [ic), and the adverbial use 
then commonly prevails over the adjective. Sometimes a 
new termination is added to produce a third adjective form, 
as, Wabr, true; wahrhaft, real, genuine; wabhrbaftig, which, 
when used adverbially, is a strong asseveration, verily, upon 
my word and honor. 


Scjt, 
is probably derived from ig by the addition of t (igt), which 
would regularly be changed into idjt, It is added to primi- 
tive concrete nouns, and signifies similarity; and hence can 
easily be distinguished, in sense, from ig a collateral form al- 
ways existing where the other is found. Examples, blumid)t, 
flowery (like flowers), blumig, flowery (full of flowers) ; 
fteinicht, stony (heart, i. e. hard as a stone), fteinig, stony 
(field, i. e. full of stones). 
Licht, from lid), has the same signification. 


Rules for Long and Short Vowels.* 
I. A vowel is long, 1. when it stands at the end of a sylla- 
ble; 2. when it is doubled; 3. when e is added to { (ie), or 


* These rules are placed here, because they could not be 
understood before this chapter.—Eb. . 
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fy to any vowel; 4. when it is followed by a single medial 
(6, g, D) of spirant (h, J, {, Ww). 

Il. A vowel is short, 

(a) IN PRIMITIVES, 1. when the next following consonant 
‘sdoubled; 2. when the next letter, if.a liquid ([, m, 1, r), 
has another consonant added to it; as, Kind, child; 3. when 
medials (6, 4, 5) are changed into aspirates (dj, f) and the 
letter t is added; as, Gift for Gibb; Schladyt for Cdhlagg. 

(b) In DERIVATIVES. The doubling of the consonant de- 
pends on the accent; and this belongs to the radical part of 
derivatives. ‘The radical part of derivatives, therefore, comes 
under the same rule as primitives, because the conditions are 
the same. ‘Terminations, monosyllabic particles and auxilia- 
ries not having the accent (or emphasis), their short vowels 
do not double the following consonants (an, in, hat). ‘These, 
with a single consonant, are generally short, except they have 
a diphthong (neitt). If they have an accession of a syllable, 
they receive the accent, or demi-accent, and then the conso- 
nant after a short vowel 1s doubled; as, Fitrft-t 1, Firite 
inment ; hat, hatte; pes, def-e tt. Exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule; ftatt, fammt, will, foll, fann 5 denn, wertt, wan. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE NOUN. 
CONTAINING 


The Article. 

The Gender. 

The Declension of Substantives. 
The Declension of Adjectives. 
The Comparison of Adjectives. 
The Numerals. 
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SECTION I. 


THE ARTICLE. 


There are two articles in the German language, as in the 
English ; the definite, which answers to the English the; and 
the indefinite, answering to a or an. 

English articles are not declined;.but the German are 
varied in their terminations, by four cases, the nominative, 
genitive, dative and accusative. 

The definite article has two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. The indefinite can, from its nature, only have the 
singular number. 

In the singular, both the articles have distinct endings for 
the three genders. In the plural of the definite, one termina- 
tion serves for all. | 
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DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


Singular. . 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nominative, der, Ddte, das, the. 
Genitive, deg, der, ded, of the. 


Dative, dem, der, dent, to the. 
Accusative, den, die, das, the. 
Plural. 


Nom. die, the, 

Gen. der, of the, 

Dat. bent, to the, for all Genders. 
Acc. Die, the, 


INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 


Singular. 
, Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. cin, eine, ett, a 
Gen. eines, einer, etnes, of a. 
Dat. einem, einer, etnent, to a. 
Acc, einen, eine, ein, a 


No Plural, 


SECTION IL. 


| THE GENDER.* 

Besides the natura] gender, there is in the German lan- 
guage, ® grammatical gender, and these, though they gene- 
rally coincide where the former is noticed, are in some in- 
stances directly contrary to each other. As the three gen- 


* This section is taken entire from Becker,—Eb, 
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ders are applied to inanimate things, a difficulty arises in 
fixing upon rules of distinction. The rules drawn from the 
meaning of words, are so uncertain as to be nearly useless. 
They only furnish a probability, leaving almost every par- 
ticular case doubtful. The only sure guide is the etymolog- 
ical form of the word. The exceptions to rules thus formed 
fall within so narrow a compass, that they can all be enu- 
merated in their proper place, and thus certainty can be giv- 
en to this hitherto uncertain subject. In noticing usage, we 
pay more regard to the form of the adjective or article agree- 
ing with the noun, than to that of the noun itself. In order 
to understand the following rules, the student must pay spe- 
cial attention to the leading divisions of the forms of words 
as given in the preceding chapter, especially to primitives, 
both in the regular and in the medial forms, and to deriva- 
tives, and to adjective nouns, both primitive and derivative. 


THE GENDER OF PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 


"1. The Regular Form. 

The nouns of the regular form, as, Baum, Bund, Band, 
and compounds of the same with prefixes, prepositions, ete. 
as, Verdrug, Wnfall, Ritckfall, etc. are masculine. The ex- 
ceptions are 

(1) The following which are feminine; viz. 


Wrbeit, labor, Gans, goose, 
Bahn, path, Gebiihr, due, 
Bank, bench, Gefabr, danger, 
Braut, bride, Geif, goat, — 
Grujt, breast, . Gewalt, power, 
Brut, brood, Wier, desire, 
Birg, castle, Hand, hand, 
lux, plain, Haft, haste, 
Slut, flood, Haut, skin, 


Fubr, ride, drive, SHuld, kindness, 
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Hut, hat, 

" Kebr, turn, 
(Ritcéfehr, return), 
Koft, food, 

Kuh, cow, 

Kur, cure, 

Kir, choice, 
(Willfiir, arbitrary choice), 
Laus, louse, 
Marf, boundary, 
Maus, mouse, 
Maut, duties, toll, 
Mild), milk, 

Milz, spleen, 
Noth, necessity, 
Mugs, nut, 

Pett, pain, 

Qual, torment, 
Raft, repose, 
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Ruhr, diarrhea, 
Gau, swine, 

Gam, shame, nakedness, 
SGdhyar, troop, 
Schau, show, view, 
Gcheu, shyness, 
Gdymad), disgrace, . 
Gdynur, lace, cord, 
Gchur, shearing, 
Spur, vestige, 
Stirn, forehead, 


Stren, litter, 


Thitr, door, 

Wahl, election, 

Wand, wall (of a house), . 
Wehr, defence, 

Wuth, rage, 

Zahl, number, 

Zier, ornament. 
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Many of these nouns had, in the old German, the feminine 
ending a, as Duala, SGcama (Gdam), Geara (Sdhar), 
Pina (Pein), Zala, and belonged consequently to the mid- 
dle form. Others, as Banf, Bruft, Spur, have become fem- 
inine contrary to their original character. 

(2) Primitive nouns with the augment ge, which are neu- 
ter. (Only Gebrauc), Gedanfe, Genus, Gerudy, Gefang, 
Gefdymact, Geftanf, Gewinn are masculine), and the follow- 
ing neuters ; viz. 


Mas, carcass, Beil, hatchet, 


Amt, office, Bein, bone, leg, 
Wntliz, face, Belted, case, » 
Auge, eye, Bett, bed, 
Bad, bath, Bier, beer, 
Begehr, desire, Bild, image, 
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Blatt, leaf, 

Vlei, lead, 

Blut, blood, 
Boot, boat, 

Brett, board, plank, 
Brod, bread, 
Bud), book, 
Dad, roof, 

Hing, thing, 
Dorf, village, 

&d, corner, 
(BVierecé, square), 
Gi, egg, 

Gis, ice, 

Ende, end, 

Grbe, inheritance, 
Gr3, ore, 

wad), eompaindal 
Wap, cask, . 
eld, field, : 
Fell, hide, 

ett, fat, 

Heuer, fire, 
Sleifd), flesh, meat, 
HloG, float, | 
@arn, yarn, 
Gelb, money, 
Glas, glass, 
Glied, member, 
Gold, gold, 
Grab, grave, 
Gras, grass, 
Haar, hair, 

Harz, resin, 
Haus, house, 


Gender. 


Heer, army, 
Heil, health, safety, 
Hemtd, shirt, 
Herz, heart, 
Heu, hay > 
Sirn, brain, 
Solz, wood, 
Horn, horn, 
Hubn, fowl, 
salt, year, 
Sod), yoke, 
Kalb, calf, 
Kind, child, 
Kinn, chin, 
Kileid, garment, 
Knie, knee, 
Korn, corns 
Kraut, herb, 
Kreitz, cross, 


Lamm, lamb, 


Land, land, 

Laub, foliage, 
Leib, suffering, 
Lieb, song, 

Lob, praise, 

Lod), hole, 

Loos, lot, 

Loth, plummet, half-ounce, 
Mahl, repast, 
Mal, time (turn), 
Malz, malt, 
Maré, marrow 
Ma, measure, 
Maul, mouth, 
Meer, sea, 
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Mehl, meal, flour, Sdhyo, three score, 
Merf, (in), SCdhwein, swine, 
(QMugenmerE, aim), Gchwert, sword, 
Movs, moss, Cell, rope, 

Mus, broth, necessity, GSieb, sieve, 

Nelt, nest, Syiel, play, 

Nek, net, Stroh, straw, 
Obft, fruit, Stiid, piece, 
br, ear, Lau, cable, rope, 
Del, oil, Chal, vale, 

Paar, two, a few, Chier, animal, 
Ped), pitch, Thor, gate, 
Pfand, pledge, ud), cloth, 
Pferd, horse, Verde, covering, 
Pfund, pound, Verlies, dungeon, 
Rad, wheel, Bieh, cattle, 

Reh, roe, ° Bolf, people, 
Reid), realm, Wadhs, wax, 
Reis, twig, Webr, defence, 
Rind, cattle, Weib, woman, 
Rohr, reed, Werg, tow, 

Rof, horse, Werf, work, 
Galz, salt, Wild, game, 
©Gdhaf, sheep, Wort, word, 
Sdheit, stick of wood, Belt, tent, 

Sdhiff, ship, Beug, stuff, 
Sdhilf, rush, Ziel, boundary, 
SGdhlvg, lock, castle, Zink, zinc, 
Schntalz, lard, Zinn, tin, 
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Those primitive nouns of the regular form, which take er, 
el, en, at the end without any modification of the sense, are 
also masculine. The exceptions are, 

(1) The following, which are neuter ; viz. 


MWter, age, Giter, pus, 
Bauer, cage, €uter, udder, 


é 
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®uder, cart-load, 
utter, case, sheath, 
Gatter, grate, 
Witter, lattis, trellis, 
Klafter, fathom, 
Lager, bed, camp, 
Lafter, vice, 

Leder, leather, 
Luder, debauch, 


Gender. 


Ufer, shore, 

Waffer, water, 

Wetter, weather, 

Wunder, miracle, 

Zimmer, chamber, 
Mandel, the number fifteen 
Rudel, multitude, 

Wiefel, weasel, 

Becen, basin, 


P 


Malter, half-cord, 12 bushels, Gifen, iron, 


Meffer, knife, 
Mieder, bodice, 
Mufter, model, 
Polfter, bolster, 
Ruder, oar, 
Silber, silver, 
Steuer, helm, 


Sillen, foal, 

Kiffen, cushion, 
Lafen, sheet, 

Lehen, fief, 

SVappen, escutcheon, 


.Zetcdhen, sign, 


(2) The following, which are feminine ; viz. 


Ader, vein, 

Aufter, oyster, 
Blatter, pustule, 
Butter, butter, 
Glfter, magpie, 
Safer, fibre, 

Heder, quill, feather, 
*litter, spangle, 
olter, rack, torture, 
Halfter, halter, 
Kammer, chamber, 
Kelter, wine-press, 
Kiefer, pine tree, 
Klammer, cramp-iron, 
Klapper, rattle, | 
Leber, liver, 


Leiter, ladder, 
Mafer, measles, 
Mutter, mother, 
Matter, adder, 
Otter, viper, 
Miifter, elm, 
SGdhleuder, sling, 
Gdyulter, shoulder, 
Lodjter, daughter, 
Acdhfel, shoulder, 
Wmyel, altar-lamp, 
Wmfel, black-bird, 
Angel, fish-hook, 
Affel, wood-louse, 
Weel, magpie, 
Bucel, knob, 
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Deidjfel, hatchet, waggon- Nubdel, macaroni, 
tongue, Rasypel, rasp, 
Diftel, thistle, Raffel, rattle, 
Droffel, thrush, Sdhadhtel, box, 
Gidjel, acorn, Gchaufel, shovel, 
ackel, torch, Cdyaufel, balance, swing, 
Heffel, fetter, Sdyindel, shingle, 
Fidel, fiddle, Cdhitffel, dish, 
Gabel, fork, Gemmel, roll, bread, 
Geigel, whip, Sidhel, sickel, 
@urgel, windpipe, Syindel, spindle, 
Hedhel, hatchet, Staffel, step, stair, 
Hummel, humble-bee, Stopyel, stubble, 
Kugel, ball, Lafel, table, tablet, ! 
Kuyppel, cupola, | Trommel, drum, 
Kurbel, crank, Wadhtel, quail, 
Mangel, want, Waffel, waffle, cake, 
Mufeyel, shell, muscle, Windel, swaddling-cloth, 
Nadel, needle, Wurzel, root, 
 Neffel, nettle, : 
to which the names of rivers in er, and ef may be added; 
as, Aller, Cider, Siler, Ser, ve Oeer, Wefer, Mofel 
(Moselle), 2){fel, etc. 
2. The Medial Form. 
Primitive nouns of the medial form, as ¥ludjt, Geburt, 
Kunde, Spradje, Sdilange, are feminine. The exceptions 
. to this rule are very few; viz. 
(1) Of primitives ending in t, or {t, the following are mas- 
culine : 
Bedadyt, consideration, Drath, thread, wire, 
Betradjt, reflection, Duft, mist, 
Dienft, service,  Dunft, vapor, 


Dodyt, wick, Durjt, thirst, 
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Grn{t, earnestness, Stift, peg, pin, 

rot, frost, Croft, consolation, 
Gafdyt, ferment, yeast, BVerbad)t, suspicion, 
Gewinit, gain, Verlujt, loss, 

Gaft, sap, Wanftt, belly of animals, 
SGdhadjt, shaft in mining, Wid, wight. 

SGdhaft, handle, , 


(2) Heft, haft, hilt; Gtift, charitable foundation, which 
are neuter. Those primitives which had the terminations, tt, 
at, tft, uft, in the old German as Hedht, (hebhit), pike, a fish ; 
Markt (Markat), fair; Hengit (Henfift), stud-horse; Herbft 
(SSerpijt), autumn, are masculine except, Die Angit, the an- 
guish; das Haupt, the head; das Lidjt, the light. 


3. Adjective Nouns. 

(1) Concrete adjective nouns, that is, nouns which were 
originally masculine adjectives, agreeing with a word under- 
stood, and: used to designate persons and animals, are mascu- 
line; as, Der Bote, the commissioned (person), messenger ; 
bez Lowe, the (low-ing) roaring (animal), lion; ber Biirge, 
the guarantying (person), surety. Exceptions, die (and Der) 
Waife, the orphan girl; Frau, lady; Wmme, nurse; Bafe 
and Subhme, aunt; and the feminines, names of animals, 
Mice, gnat; Gpinue, spider (spinner) ; Taube, dove ; Fliege, 
fly. Some other feminines appear to have been originally ad- 
jectives, as Ochnecte, snail; Gdynepype, snipe; Heufdyrecte, 
locust; Blinbd{chlcidye, slow-worm, which are masculine, in 
the old German, and have become feminine like nouns in e¢,. 
that are not adjective. 

(2) Abstract adjective nouns are always neuter; as bag 
Redjt, the right; das DOuntel, the obscure; das Weis, 
everything white. 


The Gender of Derivative Nouns. 
1. Derivatives in er, ling, ing, and ig, are masculine; as, 
S* 
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Kifder, fisher; ogling, pupil; Hering, herring; Syonig, 
honey. 

2. Derivatives in in, ung, ei, heit, fett, e, and {dhaft, are 
feminine; as, Syirtin, shepherdess; Ctellung, position ; 
Drucferei, printing-office; Freiheit, freedom; VBitterfeit, 
bitterness ; Grofe, magnitude ; $reunbdfdyaft, friendship. 
Exception; Sornung, February, which is masculine. 

8. Infinitives used as nouns; the augment form (Ge-e) 3 
the diminutives in dyen, [ein, ef; and nouns in fal, fel, thum, 
and iif are neuter. Exceptions; Der Srrthum, error; Der 
Reidthum, riches; ber Wad)sthum, growth;—die Bez 
Drangnif, distress; Die Befiimmerniff, trouble; die Bez 
forgnif, care; Die Vetritbnif, grief; Die Bewandtnig, situ- 
ation, state; Die Emypfangnif, conception; die Er{parnif, 
savings; Die Grlaubnif, permission; bie Faulnif, indo- 
lence; Die Finfternif, darkness ; Die Kenntnif, knowledge ; 
die Verdammnif, condemnation; die Wildnif, wilder- 
ness. Yrubfal is used both as a feminine and as a neuter. 


The Gender of Compound Words. 


Compound words have the gender of the last component 
part; as, Der Rirdyenrath, the ecclesiastic council; from 
die Mirdje, the church, and der Rath, the council; das 
Rathhaus, the council-house, the senate-house, from Der 
Rath, and das Haus, the house; der Maafftab, a ruler for 
measuring, from das JNaaf, the measure, and ber Gtab, the 
ruler; der Gidybaum, the oak-tree, from die Cidje, the oak, 
and der Baum, the tree; die Ptaunsperfon, a man, from 
ber Mann, the man, and die Perfor; das Mannsbild, the 
man, from der Mann, and bas Bild; das Frauengimmer, 
the female, the lady, from die Frau, and das Zimmer; das 
Reitpferd, the saddle-horse, from the verb reiten, to ride, 
and das Pferd, the horse. Exception: Mittwod) (Mitt. 
wodyer) is, according to the best usage, masculine after the 
analogy of the names of the other days of the week. Such 
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compounds as der Langobhr, long-ear; der Langbein, long- 
leg, have the nature of an adjective, and agree with a noun 
understood; as the long-eared (man), etc. Der and das 
Lohn, pay, and der Ntuth, disposition, as was observed under 
the gender of medial forms, sometimes vary in composition. 
But in such words as der Urbeitslohn, das VBotenlohn, das 
Subrlohn, bas Madherlohn, der Tagelohn, der Mochenlohn, 
wages for labor, pay for freight, for makjng articles (of 
dress), for a day’s labor, for a week’s labor, the gender is not 
quite so settled as in the compounds of Jtuth. But this va- 
riation in the compounds of {ohn is owing in part, no doubt, 
to the fact that fon itself has two genders with different 
meanings. | 


Gender of Foreign Words. 


Foreign words, when received into the German language, 
commonly retain their gender. Exceptions: Many nouns, 
which have dropped their foreign terminations, have assumed 
another gender according to their similarity in form to Ger- 
man nouns; as, 1. The masculines, A [tar, altar; Morfer, 
body; Bepter, sceptre; Vemypel, temple; Punft, point; 
Ruin, ruins;. Palaft, palace; Matheder, desk; Tribut, tri- 
bute; Bitriol, vitriol; Galat, salad; Marfdy, march. 2. 
The feminines, Kanone, canon; Bitrome, citron; Melone, 
melon. .3. The neuters, fenfter, window; Labyrinth, laby- 
rinth; Gdhyo, echo; Fieber, fever; Pulver, powder; Bayoz 
net, bayonet; Sonfilat, consulate; Trinumvirat, triumvi- 
rate; Gpiscopat, office of bishop, and many others, especial- 
ly those ending in at. As the French language has no neu- 
ter gender to apply to the names of inanimate things; and as 
the English does not use the masculine in such words, there 
is a great difference, in this respect, between these languages 
and the German. Hence the German gives sometimes the 
masculine and sometimes the neuter gender to French mascu- 
lines, and to English neuters; as, Der Degout (le degoat), 
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disgust; bas Billet (le billet), billet ;—-(and from the Eng- 
lish) De r Parf and das Budget, both of which are neuter 
in English. In these cases the gender can be learned from 
usage alone. 


Gender of the names of Countries and Towns. 

The proper names of countries and towns are neuter, ex- 
cept, 1. The names of countries in ei; as, Curfei, Turkey, 
and faufig, Lausace; Sarf, a small territory in Westphalia ; 
Pfalz, the Palatinate; Cdyweig, Switzerland, all of which 
are feminine. 2. A few compounds, as der Rheingau, a 
district on the Rhine; die Wetterau, an elevated plain in 
Hesse-Cassel; die {Martburg, a castle near Eisenach, which 
take the gender of the last component part of the word. 


Nouns with two Genders. © 


Several nouns from different dialects have been received 
into High German with the same differences in the gender 
which prevailed in ghe dialects; and this diversity has been 
made use of to mark differences in the signification ; as, 


Der Band, binding, volume; das Band, ribon. 
Der Buctel, hump-back ; die Buctel, knob. 
Her Bund, league; das Bund, bundle. 
Der Chor, chorus; das Chor, part of a church. 
Die Crfenntnif, knowledge; das Erfenntnif, decree, sen- 
tence. 
Der Gift, gift (antiquated) ; das Gift, poisonous virus. 
Der Harz, Hartz Mountain; das Harz, rosin. 
Der Lolhn, reward (in general); das Lobhn, wages. 
Der Menfd), man; das Menfdy, wench. 
Der Schild, shield; das Sdhild, sign (of a shop). 
Der See, lake; die Gee, sea. | 
Der Theil, piece; das Theil, portion. 
Der Verdien(t, earnings; das Verdienft, merit. 
_ Der Ort,place (in general); bag Ort, place (town, village). 
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Her Bauer, peasant; der Erbe, heir; der Runde, cus- 
tomer; Der Heide, heathen, are adjective nouns; whereas 
bas Bauer, cage; das Erbe, inheritance; der Hut, hat, be- 
long to the regular form of primitive nouns; and die Runde, 
intelligence; Ddte Spetdbe, heath; die Hut, heed, belong to 
primitives of the medial form. The difference in their signi- 
fication, therefore, is original, and depends not on gender, 
but on original form. So of the rest not included in the 
foregoing list. E. g. der Bulle, bull, is a German word, 
die Bulle, a Papal document, comes from the Latin, bulla. 
Der Geifiel, hostage; die Geifel, scourge, has a feminine 
form, geijila, in the old German. Der Mayer, privateer, is 
from the French capre; die Raper, caper, a vegetable, is from 
the Latin (and Greek) capparis, which is feminine. Der 
Kiefer, the jaw, is from fiefen, to chew, a grinder; die 
Kiefer, a fir-tree, is probably from Rien, wood full of pitch, 
and Yorhe, fir. Der Koth, filth, of unknown derivation; 
but das Roth, cot, cottage, is from the old German, and 
hence is sometimes die Rothe in modern German. ‘Die 
Mandel, almond, is from the Italian amandola, or kindred 
with it; bas Sandel, the number fifteen, has a different ori- 
gin. Der Mangel, want, is a German word; die Mangel, 
mangle, a rolling-press, is derived from the modern Latin 
word mancula, and is therefore feminine. Das Ntarf, mar- 
row, has a different derivation from die Sarf, mark, bounda- 
ry, which is feminine in old German, die Warfa. Der 
Marfd), march, is from the French, marche ; die Marfdj, 
fen, is from the English marsh, and kindred with marais in 
French. Der aft, mast of a vessel; and die Maft, nuts 
for swine, come from different roots. Der Wteffer, one that 
measures, is a regular derivative in er from mefjett, to mea- 
sure. Das MWefjer, knife, corresponds to the Low German 
mez, and the Dutch mes; the ending er is a mere provincial 
variety, without signification. - Der Mohr, Moor, is from 
maurus; das INobr, bog, from the old German, muor. 
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Der Reis, rice, comes from the Latin oryza; das Reis, 
twig, from the old German. Der Chor, fool; das Chor, 
gate, is kindred with dte Thitre, Fuga and door. Der Haft, 
clasp; and die JWehr, defence, were probably distinguished 
in grammatical form originally from Dte Saft, imprisonment, 


and bas JWehr, a dam. 


Note.—The following summary from Rowbothom presents 
the other method of ascertaining the genders of German nouns. 
“ As a general remark it may be observed, that those nouns 
which express strength, vigor, energy, or activity, are masculine. 
If they express what is soft, agreeable, pleasant, or tender, they 
are feminine. If they do not express either of these things, they 
are neuter. 


Of the Masculine Gender are 


1. All names of male animals, persons, gods, angels, and spirits, 
as well as all names expressing any office, dignity, quality, sta- 
tion, or implements used by mechanics, etc. Except dag 
Gefpen(t, ghost; die Leiter, ladder; das Meffer, knife ; dad 
Mannsbild, or Mannsperfon, male; das Muder, oar; die 
Cchildwadje, sentinel; and all diminutives in djen and [ein. 

2. The names of stones, winds, trees, mountains, fishes, birds,* 
seasons,t months, days, ete. 

8. Most nouns in en. Except ajl infinitives, used as noune, 
which are neuters, with some few others; as das U{mofen, 
alms; das Becen, basin; das Cifen, iron; das Fillen, foal ; 
das Rirffen, cushion ; bas Leben, fief; bas Wappen, coat of 
arms; bas Zetden, sign. 


Of the Feminine Gender are 


1. The names of female persons, and female animals, as well 
as names expressing the dignities, relations, qualities, functions, 


* Except Die Wachtel, quail ; Die Amfel, black-bird ; Die 
Glfter, magpie. 

+ Except das Sahr, year; die Jahrszeit, season; die Sabre 
zeit, anniversary; Die Mtittwodye, or der Mittwoch, Wed- 
nesday. 
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and tmplements of art peculiar to the female sex. Except das 
Hrauengimmer, lady; das Fraulein, unmarried lady of dis- 
tinction; das Mend), wench; das Madden, girl; das 
Wetb, woman; das Weibsbild, female; das MWeibdjen, little 
woman. 

2. The names of rivers are feminine. Exeept ber Rhett, 
der Mayr, der Ledy, der Neder, der Nil, der Sordan, der 
Euphrat, der Po. | 

3. The names of flowers, fruits, vegetables, etc. Except 
ber Wpypel, apple; das Kraut, herb; der Rettid), radish ; 
der Salat, salad; der Kohl, cabbuge ; Der Sypinat, spinage. 


Of the Neuter Gender are 


I. The names of countries, towns, and villages ; Except those 
ending in et or ey, and die Gdyweik, Switzerland ; and die 
Sadh)fenburg, Saxonburg. 

2. The names ‘of metals; Except der Stabl, steel; der 
Lombac, pinchbeck ; Der Zinf, zinc; bie Platina, platina. 

3. The names of young animals and diminutive objects. 

4. Most collectives, 

5. Most words beginning with ge, or ending with thumt, 

6. All infinitives may be used as nouns, and are neuter. 

7. The letters of the alphabet; as das Qf.”’ 


SECTION IIL. 


THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 2 


The declensions of German nouns, must, when philosophi- 
cally viewed, be reduced to two, namely the old or substan- 
tive form, and the new or adjective form; as, 


1. Old form, Fug, foot, gen. Fuf-es, pl. Fife. 
2. New form, Graf, count, gen. Grafzen, pl. Grafzert. 


By comparing the new form with the masculine of the adjee- 
tive declined with Der, or cit, we shall perceive that they 
perfectly agree in the oblique cases of the singular, and in 
all the cases of the plural. By examining the nouns which 
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are declined in this way, we shall observe that they are mo. * 
ly adjective nouns of the masculine gender. The inferen-~ 
is obvious: when adjectives began to be used as substantiver. 
they retained their adjective form and declension, and thur 
introduced a new form of declension into nouns. The old 
form adds to the nominative singular the termination eg to 
form the genitive, and e to form the dative; amd this latter 
is also the form of the plural. The new form adds to the 
Nominative singular the termination ett to form all the re- 
maining cases of both numbers. 


~ Old Form. . New Form. 

Sing. ‘Plural. Sing. Plural. 
N. Gohn GOobhnee N. Graf Grafzen 
G. Sohnees Sohne G. Grafeen Grafzen 
D. Gohnze CSobn-en D. Grafzen Grafzen 
A. Sohn SGobhnze A. Grafzen Grafzen 


The vocative is always like the nominative and therefore need 
not come into the declension. The dative plural always ends 
in i, and this remark need not be repeated in each particu- 
lar case. The mt is added so as to make every case in the 
plural differ from that of the singular. 

Many nouns which were formerly declined after the old 
form are now declined after the new; and a part of them, 
while they retain the old form in the singular, have the plu- 
ral of the new. Some few nouns of the old form have added 
the letter r to e of the plural termination; as, Budhe(r), 
books, which is retained through all the cases. Primitive 
nouns of the old form, if they have the vowels a, o, u, soften 
them into 4, 8, it in the plural as will be seen in the exam- 
ple (Gobn) given above. The new form never changes 
these vowels. See the plural of @raf. When the princi- 
ples of declension are once understood, the student needs to 
direct his attention only to the form of the genitive singular 
and to the nominative plural. All the rest will follow of 
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course. If the genitive singular ends in en, the other cases 
end in it also. If the genitive singular omits the letter e 
(in e8) the dative omits it also, and the letter 8, to form the 
genitive, is all the change there is in the singular number. 
The exceptions to these remarks are but a few individual 
cases. If it be remembered that the dative plural always 
ends in tt, the form of the nominative plural gives the form 
of all the cases in the plural. 


Euphonic Changes. 

The omission of the e in the genitive singular depends 
wholly on euphony. The omission cannot ordinarily take 
place under the full accent. In nouns of two or more sylla- 
bles, if the last syllable has no accent, or only a demi-accent, 
there is an Omission of the ¢ in the genitive singular gener- 
ally, and in the dative frequently, in order to render the pro- 
nunciation easier, and the sound more agreeable to the ear ; 
as in the word S0nig, king, des Montgzs, bem Konig, in- 
stead of Komigzes and Monigze. 

This omission of the e not only in the genitive and dative 
singular, but in all the cases of the plural uniformly takes 
place in nouns which have the unaccented terminations, el, er, 
en, den, leit, which are for this reason made a distinct de- 
clension. In those nouns which have the three last termina- 
tions (en, chen, fein), the dative plural, already terminating 
in tt, has no addition. 

Other substantives often omit the e of the genitive and da- 
tive singular. But the practice is limited mostly to nouns 
which end in a long vowel and a liquid (I, m, n, t); as des 
Chrong, of the throne; am Chron, at the throne; des 
Stubls, of the seat; am Riel, at the end, goal. But this 
omission can hardly be tolerated, when the noun ends in a 
short vowel and any other consonant, particularly a medial, 
(6, g,). These principles, though unknown to Nohden, 
can be easily reconciled with his division of nouns into 

7 9 
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four declensions, which for their convenience and simplicity 
we shall retain, changing only their order. The first declen- 
sion as presented below, corresponds to the old form which 
comprehends the largest class of nouns, and should therefore 
stand at the head, and not be a supplement to all the rest, as 
in Nohden. The second declension is that branch of the 
old form which have the unaccented terminations and there- 
fore omit e in all the cases of both numbers. The third de- 
clension is the new form. ‘The fourth includes all the femi- 
nine nouns. These are not declined in the singalar, and in 
the plural they have two forms, corresponding exactly to the 
plurals of the old and new forms. The four declensions are 
best arranged thus: 

I. The chief declension, or those which are fully declined 
after the old form. It includes all masculine ‘and neuter 
nouns except those specified below as belonging to the second 
and third declensions. 

II. All masculines and neuters ending in el, en, er (not 
eer, err), dyen, [ein, and. neuters ending in e. These are 
declined by simply adding 8 to the genitive singular. 

Ill. Nouns of the new, or adjective form; i. e. all mascu- 
line nouns of more than one syllable, ending in e (or ft*). 
This class were originally adjectives of the masculine gender 
with Der, and consequently terminating in e. Some of them 
have dropped this final vowel. These are declined by simply 
adding ett to all the cases in both numbers after the nomina- 
tive singular. 

IV. The fourth includes all nouns of the feminine gender. 
They have no variation of case in the singular number. In 
the plural some, mostly words of one syllable, end in e (old 
form); others end in ett or n (new form). ‘Those which end 
in e, el, er, in the singular, take only n in the plural. 


* Those in {t included in Nohden’s rule are mostly foreign 
words.—Eb. 
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First or chief Declension. 
Examples: Zifd, table; Gud), book. 


Sing. Plural. 
N. Lifdy Tifdhe 
G. Lifches  Cifche 
D. Lifdye 
A. Lifd Lifdye 


< tfchen 


Sing. Plur. in er. 


N. Bud) Bitche(r) 
G. Budjes Birdhe(r) 
D. BSude Bidhe(r)n 
A. Sud) BudyeCr) 


The unusual plural termination er is found in the following 
words, which are primitive nouns of the neuter gender ; viz. 


Yas, carrion 

Amt, office, 

Bad, bath, 

Bild, image, 

Blatt, leaf, 

Bucy, book, 

Dad), roof, 

Dorf, village, 

Gy, egg, 

ac), case, department, 
§aB, cask, 

weld, field, 

®eld, money, 
@®emad), apartment, 
®emitth, disposition, 
Gefidt, sight, 
Gefchlecht, race, sex, 
Gefpenft, spectre, 
®ewanbd, garment, 
Glas, glass, 

@flied, member, 
@rab, grave, 

Gras, grass, 

@ut, estate, 


Haupt, head, 

Syaus, house, 

Holz, wood, 

Horn, horn, 

Hubn, hen, fowl, 

Kalb, calf, 

Kind, child, 

Kleid, garment, 

Kraut, herb, 

Lamm, lamb, 

Land, land, 

Licht, light, 

Lied, song, 

Mahl, meal, food, 

Maul, mouth (of animals), 

Menfd), wench (in this sense 
only), 

Neft, nest, 

Pfand, pledge, 

Rad, wheel, 

Reis, twig (not Reis, rice), 


Rind, cattle, beef, 
~ SGdhlof, lock, castle, 


Gd) wert, sword, 
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Thal, vale, Bolt, people, 
Trumm, ruin (in this sense (Geib, woman ; 
only), 


and words ending in thum, and Merfmal, mark, sign; Denf- 
mal, monument; Grabmal, tombstone; and many foreign 
words; as, Hofpital, Sypital, KRarmifol, Regiment, Parlaz 
ment; and the following masculine nouns: Bofewidyt, Dorn, 
Geift, Gott, Leth, Mann, Ort, Rand, Vormund, Wald, 
J8urnt. A few nouns have both forms of the plural, i. e. 
with and without r, but with some difference of character or 
import. In some of them, one form is more used in the sim- 
ple word, the other more in compounds; in some the one is 
more provincial, and the other more dignified; in most there 
is a difference of signification. The general principle is, that 
the form in e has the more general sense, and implies whole 
classes in connection; whereas the form in ey is used to desig- 
nate smaller things viewed singly, though connected. See the 
lexicons under the following words; viz. bag Band, der 
Dorn, das Horn, das Land, das Mtabl, der Ort, das Thal, 
das Tudy, das Wort, Ding, Geficht (Gefidjten and Gez 
fidjter). | 

The following nouns have received the adjective or new 
form (ert) in the plural; or, in other words, follow the first 
declension in the singular, and the third in the plural; viz. 

1. Masculines, 
Ml, ancestor (rarely used in Nadybar, neighbor, 


the singular), Pfau, peacock, 
Dorn, thorn, Gee, lake, 
(Dorncze r, provincial), Sporn, spur, 
Slitter, spangle, Stachel, prickle, thorn, 
Fort, forest, Strahl, ray, 
Gau, district, Straug, ostrich, 
Gevatter, sponsor, Vetter, cousin, uncle, 
Lorbeer, laurel, Unterthan, subject, 


Maft, mast, Zierat, ornament. 
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2. The neuters, Auge, eye; Bett, bed; Ende, end; Hembd, 
shirt; and Obr, ear. SHemd sometimes has the plural, 
Hemder ; and Bett sometimes, Vette. Most of the other 
variations mentioned in the older grammars are now anti 
quated. The tendency of the language is more and more to 
regularity. 


Second Declension. 


This declension comprehends all those nouns of the mas- 
culine and neuter gender which end in ef (em), en, er, chen, 
and fein; and those of the neuter gender which end in e, 
The neuters ending in e are the collectives with the prefix 
ge 5 as, bas Gebirge, mountain range. Very few nouns end 
inent. Those in ett include all infinitives used as nouns, 
and the compounds of feytt, which stands for feten. No 
paradigm is necessary for this declension, since no other 
change is made than simply the addition of 8 to form the 
genitive singular. The rule for softening the radical vowels 
will be given below. 


Third Declension. 


This declension, called also the new form (in en), com- 
prehends those masculine nouns, which were originally primi- 
tive adjectives, or which were of the nature of adjectives and 
were regarded as such. They are mostly masculines ending 
in e signifying male persons and animals; as, 


der AUWffe, the ape, der Zeuge, the witness, . 
der Bohme, the Bohemian, der Kafe, the hare, 

der Britte, the Briton, ber Sunge, the boy, 

der Gelte, the Celt, der Lowe, the lion, 

der Grbe, the heir, der GSclave, the slave. 


As it requires a considerable knowledge of etymology to 
apply the principle above laid down, it may be proper to par- 
ticularize still further, and add that this declension includes 

are 
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the names of people according to their country, profession, 
character and the like. The nouns belonging to this de- 
-clension, which do not end in e, or which have dropped that 
termination are 


Bar, bear, Leu, lion, (poetical), 

Bauer, peasant, Menfcy, man, 

Hir(t, prince, Narr, fool, 

@ect, fop, fool, Ods, ox, 

Gefell, journeyman, Gchenf, cup-bearer, 

Graf, count, Syak, sparrow, 

Hageftolz, bachelor, Thor, fool, 

Held, hero, ®enof, companion, 

Herr, master, Borfalr, predecessor ancestor. 
Hirt, shepherd, 


and several foreign nouns as, Advocat, Monard), Student, 
Ghrift, ete. which will be noticed in their place ; and of na- 
tional denominatives, a few not ending in e 3 as Baier, (Ba 
varian), Barbar, Kaffer, Mohr, (Moor), Tartar, Ungar, 
(Hungarian). Some words which were once declined after 
this form, now follow the form of the first or second declen- 
sion, according to prevailing usage. 

The nouns which follow, viz. Fels, rock; §riede, peace ; 
Funte, spark; Gedanfe, thought; Glaube, faith; Haufe, 
heap; Syerz, heart; Name, name; Game, seed; Schade, 
hurt; Gdymerz, pain; Budhftabe, letter; Wille, will, all of 
which are primitive nouns (not adjective nouns) in e from old 

* German nouns in 0, are declined after the new form (in en), 
though according to rule they would belong to the old form, 
or first declension. They all add, however, an ¢ to ent in the 
genitive ; as Fried-en-8. Herz and Gdymerz, form the ac- 
cusative, and the latter the dative also after the first declen- 
sion. 

As the form of declension here described is very simple, 
viz. the mere addition of ett to all the cases in both numbers 
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after the nominative singular, it will be sufficient to refer to 
the example of the new form, Graf at the beginning of this 
section. 


Fourth Declension. 


This declension includes all feminine nouns. They are not 
declined in the singular; and in the plural there are two 
forms, ¢, and ett, corresponding exactly to the old and new 
forms. Ifthe singular end in e, el, er, the plural never adds 
et, but min its place. All the nouns of this declension form 
the plural in ert, except the following which form the plural 
in @} viz. 


Angft, distress, Luft, air, 

Ausfludt, fight, evasion, Luft, pleasure, 

Art, axe, Macht, power, (except in com- | 
Bank, seat, pounds), 

Braut, bride, Magd, maid, 

Bruft, breast, Maus, mouse, 

Fauft, fist, Nadht, night, 

Srudjt, fruit, Nath, seam, — 

@anég, goose, Noth, necessity, 
Gefdywulft, swelling, Nuf, nut, 

Gruft, pit, tomb, Gau, swine, 

Hand, hand, : Gdynur, cord, lace, 
Haut, skin, Stadt, town, 

Kluft, cleft, Wand, wall (of a house), 
Kraft, power, Mult, puff, pad, 

Kub, cow, Wrrft, sausage, 

Kunjt, art, Qunft, guild, company, 
aus, louse, Zufammenfunft, meeting. 


Two nouns, Sutter, mother ; and Codyter, daughter, are 
not declined in the plural and follow the second declension, 
i. e. differ from the singular only by adding 11 to form the da- 
tive plural. 
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The plural of Gau is Gaue 5 but when it means wild swine 
it is Gauen. The plural of Bank, bench, is Banke 5 but 
when it means a bank of exchange, the plural is Banfen. 

Feminine nouns were anciently declined in the singular, 
and vestiges of that practice still remain in certain expres- 
sions ; as, auf Grden, on earth; 3u G@hren, in honor of; von 
Geiten, on the part of; vor Freunden, for joy; zu Sdhanden 
werden, to be disgraced; 3 ®unjten, in favor of. Most of 
these and similar expressions belong either to poetry, or to 
popular expressions and adages. 


Rules for softening the vowels in the Plural. 


This change of the radical vowels produced by declension, 
when a new syllable, containing { or e¢, is added, is limited to 
primitive nouns and to the old form of declension, 1. e. to the 
first, second, and part of the fourth declensions. These all 
soften a, 0, u into d, 0, it, according to the general principle. 
Except, | 

1. Those in ef, er, en, as terminations without significa- 
tion. While this class of nouns does not generally change 
their vowels, there are twenty-one of the number that do 
change them; viz. 


Ader, field, Nagel, nail, 


Bruder, brother, CGattel, saddle, 
Hammer, hammer, Sdynabel, beak, 
Gdhwager, brother-in-law,  Bogel, bird, 

— Vater, father, aden, thread, 
Upfel, apple, Garten, garden, 
Hammel, wether, . Graben, ditch, 
Handel, trade, Hafen, haven, 
Mangel, want, Ofer, stove, 
Mantel, cloak, Gdchabden, hurt. 


Nabel, navel, 
Magen, stomach, has both forms. 
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2. The following, which do not change the vowel; viz. 


Mal, eel, Lud)s, lynx, 

Yar, bird of prey, Mold), salamander, 
AmboF, anvil, Mond, moon, 

Arm, arm, Mord, murder, 

Dodjt, wick, . Pfad, path, 

Dolch, dagger, ©Galm, salmon, 

Dorf, haddock, Gchaft, shaft, 

Gidam, son-in-law, Chub, shoe, foot, 
®emabl, consort, Gtaar, starling, cataract of 
Halm, straw, stalk, the eye, 

HNaudj, breath, Stoff, material, 
Herzog, duke, Tag, day, 

Syuf, hoof, ‘ Trunfenbold, drunkard. 
Hund, dog, Unbhold, hateful wretch, 
Kobold, goblin, Vielfrag, glutton, 

Laut, sound, Wiedehopf, hoopoo, 
Leichnam, corpse, Boll, inch. 


Lads, salmon, has both forms. 


3. All neuter primitives, not forming their plural in er. 
Those which have er in the plural uniformly change the 
vowel. 

4. The feminines which have the plural in ett, as they be- 
long to the new form of declension, do not change the vowel. 

These rules may be recapitulated and presented in a more 
summary way. 

1. All masculine primitives soften their vowels except those 
mentioned above under | and 2. - 

2. All neuter primitives which form their plural in ef, and 
only those, soften their vowels. | 

3. Feminines which have their plural in e (thirty-five mn 
all, as will be seen by turning to the list given in the fourth 
declension) and Qutter, mother, and Yodyter, daughter, 
and only those soften their vowels. 
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Additional Remarks on the Substantives. 


I. Most of the nouns substantive have both numbers, the 
singular as well asthe plural. But there are some, which, 
from the nature of their signification, or from the peculiar 
usage of the German tongue, occur only in one number. 
Few of them want the singular; the greater portion is defi- 
cient in the plural. 

Those which have no plural, are partly such as are depriv- 
ed of it, both in English and German, and partly such as are 
without it in German alone. 

(a) Those which take no plural number either in the En- 
glish, or in the German language, are: 

1. The generic names of certain material substances; and 
some other words of a particular description. For example ; 
das Gold, gold; Gilber, silver; Gifen, iron; Ruypfer, cop- 
per; inn, tin; Blet, lead; dad Elfenbein, ivory; Crde, 
earth; der Chon, clay; der Staub, dust; das Holz, wood ; 
bas Fleifd), flesh; der Oped, bacon; das Schmaly, lard ; 
der Talg, tallow ; das Marf, the marrow; das Mehl, meal, 
flour; das Mtalz, malt; das Getreide, corn; die Butter, 
butter; die Mild, milk; das Honig, honey; das Wadhs, 
wax; der Gypeidyel, spittle; ber Neift, dung; der RuF, soot ; 
der Roft, rust; der Sdlamm, mud; der Schimmel, mould ; 
der GSdymub, dirt; Der Gcynee, snow; der Regen, rain ; 
der Hagel, hail. 

2. General and abstract terms, such as: Der Quhm, glo- 
ry; der Raub, pillage; die Bente, booty; der Pobel, the 
populace ; das Bieh, the cattle; der Pub, dress, finery; die 
PVernunft, human reason ; der Wille, the will; die Starfe, 
strength ; die Hive, heat; die WWarme, warmth; die Kilte, 
cold; ber Gehorfam, obedience; die Gerwalt, force, vio- 
lence; die Muhe, trouble; der Geik, avarice; der Neid, 


‘ 
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envy; der Stolz, pride; der Hodymuth, haughtiness ; die 
Armuth, poverty; die Sugend, youth; das Alter, old age; 
der SSunger, hunger; der Ourjt, thirst; ber Schlaf, sleep ; 
das @luct, luck, happiness; ber Zorn, anger; der Gifer, 
zeal ; die Gile, haste; der Fleif, industry. 

(b) Such as admit the plural in English, but not in Ger- 
man. | 

1. The following words, mostly primitives: Der Rath, the 
council, also counsel, advice; but der Jtath, a counsellor, has 
the plural Rathe, counsellors: der Dank, thanks; ber Verz 
ftand, the understanding ; der Lohn, the reward; der Kumz 
mer, sorrow; der Sammer, affliction, misery; der Neund, 
the mouth; der Cand, the sand; die Gunft, the favour; die 
Liebe, the love; die Furdht, the fear; das Lob, the praise ; 
der Mtord, the murder; der adel, reprehension, blame; 
der Zwang, the constraint; das Leben, the life; der Cod, 
death; dag Unglitc, the misfortune; der Zant, the quarrel; 
der Streit, the contest; die Wnfunft, the arrival; dte Fludt, 
the flight, escape; der Anfang, the beginning; der Emyz 
fang, the receipt, the act of receiving; der Unterricht, in- 
struction; bas Gemurmel, the murmuring; der Urlaub, 
leave, permission ; Der Gerutf, the enjoyment. If the plural 
be required, it must be supplied by a synonymous word, gene- 
rally a derivative. For instance, der Rath, the advice, coun- 
sel, pl. Die Rath{dlage, from der Rath{dlag, the advice; der 
Rath, the council, pl. die Rathsverfammlungen, from die 
Rathsverfammlung, the meeting, or assembly of a council ; 
der Dan, pl. die Dankfagungen, from die Oankfagung, the 
act of thanking; der Cohn, reward, pl. Belohnunger, from 
die Belohnung, the reward; der Mund, the mouth, if the 
organ of speech be meant, pl. Die Z3ungen, the tongues, from 
die 3unge ; if the instrument of eating, die Dtauler, from 
basMaul, the mouth; das Lob, praise, pl. die Lobeserle- 
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bungen, the praises, from die Lobeserhebung, or die Lobrez 
den, from die Lobrede, eulogy; der Tod, death, pl. die 
Todesfalle, deaths, from der Vodesfall, the event of death, 
or bie Lodesarten, from die Todesart, the manner of dying, 
the kind of death; Der 3anf, the quarrel, pl. die 3anf- 
ereien, from die 3anferet, the quarrel; der Streit, the con- 
tention, pl. Die Streitigfeiten, from die Streitigfeit, the con- 
test; das Unglitd, the misfortune, pl. die Unglicdsfalle, from 
der Unglidsfall, an unfortunate event. 

2. Some names of plants: as, Der Rohl, the cabbage; der 
Hafer, oats; der SHopfen, hops; das Gehilf, the reed; die 
Kreffe, cresses. Of some the plural is likewise unusual in 
English; viz.: der Slee, clover; der Knoblauch), garlick; 
der Spargel, asparagus; der Klachs, flax; der Hanf, hemp ; 
bie Gerfte, barley; ber Weiser, wheat. When the plural 
is to be expressed, some adjunct must be made use of, such 
as, Die rt, the kind; die Pflanze, the plant, etc.: for exam- 
ple, swey Rohlfopfe, two cabbages; die Koblarten, the kinds 
of cabbage; die Kleepflanzen, plants of clover; die Mleear- 
ten, or Arten Mee, different kinds of: clover. When the 
name of the plant ends in a simple e, and the adjunct 1s to 
follow it, the letter 1 is generally inserted; as ®erftenarten, 
Kreffenpflanzen. — 

3. Words implying quantity, weight, or measure, are sel- 
dom used in the plural, although numerals, exceeding One, 
should be put before them. Of this kind are: 


Der Weker, the acre; for example, zehn MUWder Land, ten 
acres of land. . | 

Das Bud), a quire (of paper); ex. dret Buc) Papier, three 
quires of paper. 

Das Bund, the bundle, truss, sheaf; feds Bund Stroh, 
six trusses of straw. 

Das Oubend, the dozen; gwanzgig OQugend fd twenty 
dozens of wine. 
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Das Fah, the cask ; gwolf Faf Bier, twelve casks of beer. 

Ote Fauft, the hand; vterzehn Fauft hod), fourteen hands 
Ingh. 

Der Grad, a mathematical degree ; hundert Grad, hundred 
degrees. 

Has Haupt, the head; vier Haupt Rindvieh, four heads of 
horned cattle. 

DOas Gabr, the year, as a measure of time; gehn Sabr alt, 
ten years old. But the plural here is more elegant. 

Ote Mlafter, fathom, cord; neun Klafter, nine fathoms. . 

Das Mal, time, repetition of an act; as, ein Mal, once; 
srwey Wal, twice; dret Mal, three times; vier Mal, four 
times; feds Mal, six times. 

Der Mann, the man; as, die Compagnie ift hundert Mann 
ftarf, the company is a hundred men strong. 

Die Mart, the mark, a weight; as, zehn Mart Gold, ten 
marks of gold. 3 

Das Paar, the pair; dret Paar Gdyube, three pair of shoes ; 
fed)s Paar Striimypfe, six pair of stockings. 

Note.—Gin Paar, also signifies a few; ett Paar Lage, 
a few days. 

Das Pfund, the pound ; vier Pfund Zucfer, four pounds of 
sugar. 

Das Schock, 2 a number of sixty; gwet Gdjod Mepfel, six 
score of apples. 

Der Stein, the stone; vierzehn Stein {chwer, fourteen stone 
weight. ‘ 

Das Stic, the piece ; fieben Stitcé Lud, seven pieces of 
cloth. 

Der Zoll, an inch; finf Zoll breit, five inches broad. 


A few words of measure, viz. those of the feminine gen- 
der, and the measure of time, are generally excepted from 
this rule, such as Die Glle, the ell, or yard; die Meile, the 
mile; fieben Ellen Tuc, seven ells of cloth; vier Meilen, 
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four miles; fieben Quthen, seven yards; drei Sabre, three 
years; adjt Lage, eight days, i.e. a week. It is to be ob- 
served, that the substantives, which follow those nouns of 
measure or quantity, are not declined, unless either a pro- 
noun or an adjective be joined with them. When accom- 
panied by pronouns, they stand in the genitive case, or the 
dative with the preposition yon, of; feds Pfund diefes Zuck- 
ers, or von Ddiefem Zucer, six pounds of this sugar; vier 
Fah jenes Weines, or yon jenem Weine, four casks of that 
wine ;—when by adjectives, they remain in the nominative, 
if no other word be in the sentence to govern them; or if 
there be such a word, for instance, a verb, or a preposition, 
they are put in the cases required by either; as, Gdidfen 
Gie mir dbrey Dubend guten Wein, und feds Pfund feinen 
Quefer, send me three dozens of good wine, and six pounds 
of fine sugar :—guten Wein, and feinen Zucer, are accusa- 
tive cases, in consequence of the verb {djicfen, to send. Thus 
with a preposition; Nit zehn Fah gutem Btere, und mit 
fleben Stic fettem Biehe, with six casks of good beer, and 
seven heads of fat cattle; here gutem Qiere, fettem Biehe, 
are in the dative, on account of the preposition mit. An ad- 
jective between a numeral and the term of quantity, or mea- 
sure, corresponds with the numeral, so as to assume the plu- 
ral form, when the number exceeds one ; but it has, of itself, 
no effect upon the substantive; as, feds geometrifche Fup, 
six geometrical feet. When, however, a preposition or a 
verb governs the adjective, the word of quantity, or measure, 
is likewise influenced by it; as, ein Feld von hundert geo- 
metrifden Fiifen, a field of a hundred geometrical feet, 
where it would be improper to say, uf. The'word Haar, 
nevertheless, departs from this rule, and continues invariable 
under those circumstances; as, Geben Cie mir vier gute 
Paar Schuhe, give me four good pair of shoes; mit vier guz 
ten Paar Sduben, with four good pair of shoes. Yet the 
substantive, after it, is affected by the governing word, as is 
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seen in the last example, where Gcjnhen is the dative, on 
account of the preposition mit. Otherwise, when the term 
of quantity itself is governed, and varied in its case, the sub- 
stantive, after it, may be put in the genitive, or left unaltered ; 
as, Gon feds geometri{dhen Fiufen Landes, or Land. Thus 
we say: ein Otic Brod, a piece of bread; eine Rlafter 
Holz, a cord of wood; ein Glas Waffer, a glass of water; 
ein Spiel Karten, a pack of cards; gwei Pfund Fleifcdy, two 
pounds of meat; die Stadt Condor, the city of London; 
eine Laffe Chee, a cup of tea; eine Handvoll Mehl, a hand- 
ful of flour. 

(c) The following words — no singular: die Gefalle, 
the taxes; die Ginfitnfte, the revenue; die Roften, the ex- 
penses ; Die Unfoften, the costs; die Weltern, the parents; die 
Ahnen, the ancestors; die Veinfleider, the small-clothes; die 
Waffen, the weapons, arms; die Sdyranfen, the bounds, the 
lists; die Gebritder, the brothers; die Gefdjwifter, the bro- 
thers and sisters; Die Rriegeslaufte, the course and events of 
war; Die Zeitlaufte, the course and events of the times; Dte 
Leute, the people; die Mtolfen, the whey; die Cruppen, the 
troops; die Brief(dyaften, letters, papers; die Franjofen, a 
disease; die Weihnadjten, Christmas; die Oftern, Easter ; 
die Pfingften, Whitsuntide; die Gleidmagen, the limbs; dte 
Kaldaunen, the entrails. And some foreign words; as, die 
Gyefen, the expenses; die Cporteln, the fees; die Repreffaz 
(ein, the reprisals. @eute expresses the plural of persons in 
a perfectly indefinite manner, without regard to the kind or 
species (for which Sen{dyen, men, human beings is used), 
or to sex (which is designated by S)tanner, etc.). We can 
say Unmntenfdyen, monsters, but not Unleute; Halbmen{den, 
half men and half brutes, but not Syalbleute. Compare also 
Gheleute, married people, and Ghemanner, married men. 
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DECLENSION OF FOREIGN NOUNS. 
New Declension. 


1. All foreign nouns of the feminine gender belong to the 
new declension and form their plural in ert. 

2. Most foreign nouns which designate male persons also 
belong to the new declension, and add ert to all the cases af- 
ter the nominative singular, especially, 

(1) Those which end in at, ant, ent, if, (Latin atus, ans, ens, 
tcus); and aft, ift, oft, et, it, of and e (Latin astes, istes, etc.) ; 
as, Wovocat, Praelat, Wdjutant, Proteftant, Student, liz 
ent, Ratholif, Phantaft, Pietift, Gurift, Staroft (a Polish 
magistrate), Poet, Sefuit, Sdiot, Eleve, Koufirmande (one 
who is to be confirmed), Bagabunde (vagabond), Wlumne, 
Wntipode. 

(2) Those which end in [og, foph, nom, and similar ter- 
minations of Greek compounds; as, Cheolog (theologian), 
Phtlofoph, Wftronom, Demagog, Geograph, Patriard), Ane 
thropophag. All these masculines had, in their origin, the 
nature of an adjective, though not always the form. 

3. Such masculine nouns, as Cyrann, Clephant, Ronfoz 
nant, Quotient, Oufat, Planet, Romet. 


Old Declension., 


1. Foreign nouns of the neuter gender and most of those 
in the masculine follow the old declension, and form the gen- 
itive in 8, (or e8) and the plural in e, except those in el, ett, 
er, which drop the e in both numbers. 

2. Here belong the appellations of male persons in al, ar, 
att, aner, iner, from the Latin alis, arius, anus and inus ; 
as, Kardinal, Womiral, Vifar, Notar, Raftellan (castellain), 
Kaplan, Dominifaner, Benediftiner ; and Wht (abbot), Probjt 
(provost), Pabft (pope), Btfdyof (bishop), Mayor, Matador 
(prominent man, matadore), Gypion (spy), Patron, Magifter, 
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Offizier. Most of these nouns which follow the old declen- 
sion drop the e in the singular, and retain it inthe plural; as, 
Kardinal; gen. KRardinalé ; dat. Kardinal; pl. Rardinale. 
Sometimes the plural is formed in ien; as, Bifarien, Nos 
tarien, Rommifarien. 

Only Hofpital, Spital, Kamifol (waistcoat, vest), Regis 
ment and Pjarlament, have the plural in er; only Abt, Altar, 
Bifdof, Chor (choir), Ghoral (church music), Hofpital, Spits 
tal, Kanal, Kaplan (chaplain), Kardinal, Mlofter, Marfa 
(march), Moraft (morass), Pala(t (palace), Pabft and Probjt, 
soften their vowels; as, Webete, Wltare, etc. In General 
and Yribunal, usage, in respect to changing the vowel, va- 
ries. 

The following adopt the new form (in en) in the plural, 
while they retain the old in the singular: ~ 

(1) Those ending in the Latin unaccented or, designating 
males; as, Doftor ; gen. Ooftors; pl. Ooftoren. 

(2) Most neuter nouns ending in tiv (Lat. tivum); as, 
Adjectiv; Adjectivd 5 WAdjectivert. 

(3) Those neuters which in Latin had the termination tum, 
and many in if and al, from the Latin ile and ale. The vow- 
el z of the plural in Latin is retained before the en 5 as, Gtue 
binm ; pl. Studien (studia). Regal; pl. Regalien (regalia). 
Several of these nouns are used only in the plural; as, Rus 
rialien (court forms and titles), Formalien (formalities), 
Naturalien (natural or raw productions), Mobifien (furni- 
ture). 

(4) The masculines, AUfteri{f, Oiamant, Fafan (phea- 
sant), Capaun (capon), Sntpoft, Ronful, Musfel (muscle), 
Pantoffel (slipper), Prafeft, Palm, Rubin (ruby), Staat 
(state), Thorn, Traftat (tract), Zing (from census); and the 
neuters, Snfeft, Atom, Pronom (pronoun), Statut and Verb. 
Here also belong Afpeften (aspect), and Ehepaften (mar- 
riage articles), which are used only in the plural. 

: 10* 
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Masculine and neuter nouns from the modern languages 
very often retain not only their form and accent, but their 
plural in 33 as, Genieg, geniuses; (§onbds, foundations : 
Lofds, lords. 


— 


Declension of Proper Names. 


Proper names of persons form their plural in e if mascu- 
line, and in ent if feminine; as die Heinridje, the Henrys; 
die Marien, the Marys. 


Singular. 


In the singular of German proper names, and such foreign 
ones as resemble them in form, generally have no other de- 
clension than the addition of the letter 8 to the genitive. 
Not only masculines, but most feminines are declined in this 
way. Only the feminines in e are declined after the new 
form and these have en in the genitive; as Charlotte; gen. 
Charlottens 5 dat. Charfotten ; acc. Charlotten. 

If masculine names of persons end in 8, §, fd), x or 3, they 
form the genitive in eng, since they cannot take 8; as of; 
gen. Bofjens. Formerly other names of males took ens in 
the genitive, but this usage does not now prevail. So also 
the formation of the accusative and dative:in ett in masculine 
nouns is now mostly out of use. 

Foreign names of persons in the above mentioned termina- 
tions (8, §, {ch, r and 3), especially if they be unaccented, 
are not declined; the cases are then indicated by the article ; 
as des Glias, of Elias. : 

Proper names of countries, cities, etc., like most names of | 
persons, undergo no change from declension, except receiv- 
ing 8, as the sign of the genitive singular, as INagbdeburgs, 
of Magdeburg. If the form of the word be such as not to 
admit of the letter 8, and it be necessary to designate the 
case, a noun in apposition is placed before it with the article, 
as ber ©tadt Mainz, of the city Maintz, or Mayence. 
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SECTION Iv.* 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


When the adjective is used as a predicate it is not declined. 
In that form the adjective always is seen when it 1s uncon- 
nected with any article or pronoun before, or any substantive 
after it. It is in this form, that it 1s to be looked for in the 
dictionary. 

As it is not declined, it wants the terminations, which serve 
for the purpose of inflection. Examples: gut, good ; grog, 
great; fein, little; roth, red; weif, white. In this shape 
it remains, when it is put after a substantive: as, Gdfar Flug 
und tapfer, Cesar prudent and brave. It is of no conse- 
quence, whether the substantive be of the singular or plural 
number ; the adjective, when placed after it, is invariable: 
for example, Ote Romer Fihn und herridfitdtig, the Ro- 
mans bold and ambitious. The same after a verb: as, Der 
Mann ift gut, the man is good; die Farbe heifit roth, the 
color is called red; e8 tft falt, it is cold. Nor does the 
number of the verb, singular or plural, make any difference ; 

as, fie find grog, they are great. 

Adjectives have two distinct forms of declension, the old 
or complete form, and the new or imperfect form. These 
are the terminations: 


Old Form. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. er, e, ¢8. Nom. e, 
Gen. e8, er, e8. Gen. er. 
Dat. em, er, em. - Dat. en. 
Acc. en, ¢€, 8. Acc. @. 


* In this section also Noéhden has been pred only in 
part.— Ep. 
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New Form. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. e, ¢, @. Nom. ett. 
Gen. en, eM, em. Gen. en. 
Dat. en, ett, ett. Dat. ett. 
Ace. ett, @, @. Acc. ett. 


What has been termed the third form is nothing but a 
slight variation from the new form, which is attributable to a 
special cause as will be shown below. The inflection of the 
old form is the same as that of the definite article der, die, 
das. : 

According to prevailing usage, the genitive singular of the 
masculine and neuter gender adopts the new form in the 
place of the old; as groffen hiel8, in a great measure; Gir 
Stite frifdyen Brodes, a piece of fresh bread. In several 
phrases, however, the old form is still retained; as, gutes 
Muthes, of good courage; gerades Weges, right forward. 

The ending e8 of the nominative and accusative neuter of 
the old form is frequently cast off, when the adjective has no 
particular stress laid upon it; as, falt Waffer, cold water ; 
alt Gifen, old iron; (din Wetter, fine weather. 

In adjectives ending in ef, en, er, (without signification), 
the e is dropped in the inflection for the sake of euphony ; as 
der edle (not edele) Mann, the noble man; ein ebner Weg, 
a level road; bittre Manbdeln, bitter almonds. 


General Rule. 

In general the adjectivé is declined after the old form | 

when the idea contained in the substantive is expressed in 

the most indefinite manner, as materials, or an abstraction, or 

as a genus, in contradistinction to individuals; as, grofer 

Rhum, great renown ; frifdyes Brod, new bread; mit treuer 
iebe, with sincere love. | 
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But when the idea contained in the substantive is, by 
means of an article (definite or indefinite), pronoun or nu- 
meral,* which is dechned after the old form, restricted to an 
individual or to a particular class, the adjective is declined 
after the new form; as, im Ungefidt bes ganzen Adel, in 
presence of the whole nobility; er trug feiner ftarfen 
Speer zufammt dem fe ften SGchilde, he carried his strong 
spear together with the firm shield. 


Special Rules. 

1. After etn, fet, met, dein, fein, ihr, unfer, and ener, 
‘which are defective in the termination of the nominative of 
the masculine, and of the nominative and accusative of the 
neuter gender singular, adjectives borrow these cases from 
the old form. The reason is, that the new or imperfect form 
can be adopted only where the preceding qualifying word has 
the full declension so as to render that of the adjective the 
less necessary. Wherever the first word is defective in de- 
clension, the following one must supply the deficiency ; as, 
ein junger eld, a young hero, where the masculine termi- 
nation er is attached to the adjective because it is wanting in 
the article; mein alter Water, my old father, because we 
cannot say, meiner alte Pater. 

2. After einige, etlicje, Fein, ander, viel, wenig, mehrere, 
alle, mandyer, folder, and welder, the adjective takes the 
old form (in ¢) in the nominative ‘and accusative plural ; as, 
einige, Deut {dye RKaifer, some German emperors ; viele, 
mebrere, or wenige tre ue Freunde, many, several, or few 
faithful friends; feine gro fie Spritnge madjen, to make no 
great strides. After the word alle, however, the adjective has 
the old form in the nominative and accusative plural, only 
when it has the chief emphasis; as, alle nod) fo ve rt 
fdtedene Babnen, all these so various courses. 


* Under numerals are included all indefinite adjectives of 
number. 
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If viel, wenig, mehr, and weniger are undeclined, the fol- 
lowing adjective must have the old or complete form of 
declension; as, viel alter Wein, much old wine; viel 
Widytiges, much that is important; wenig Srfre u- 
lidye 8, little that is pleasing. 

3. After the personal pronouns idj, du, wir, and thr, the 
adjective takes the new or imperfect form, except in the nom- 
inative singular, where it takes the old form; as, id) armer 
Mann, 1, poor man; du gutes Kind, thou, good child; 
ihr armen Leute, ye poor people. 

4, After cardinal numerals, as 31et, Drei, vter, etc. the ad- 
jective has the old and full form of declension, except when 
zwei and Drei are declined; as, gwei redjt gute junge 
Leute, two very good young persons; and nad) Verlauf 
zweier fummervollen, Lage, after two painful days. 

5. If, after an adjective declined according to the old form 
another adjective follows, the two adjectives are either coor- 
dinate, or the one is subordinate to the other ; that is, each 
equally qualifies the following noun, or while the second qual- 
ifies the noun simply, the first qualifies the idea expressed by 
the noun and its adjective. 

(1) When two adjectives are coordinate the second al- 
ways has at least an equal, sometimes a greater emphasis, and 
must therefore always have the old complete form of declen- 
sion; as, eit weites weifes wallendes Hembd, a 
broad, white, waving frock. In all such cases, the adjectives 
might be connected by und, and. 

(2) When the last adjective and the noun form one idea 
and the first adjective qualifies the whole expression, the last 
adjective has not generally the chief stress laid upon it, and 
is therefore declined after the new form except in the nomin- 
ative singular and the nominative and the accusative plural ; 
as, mit trodnem (old form) weifen (new form) Sanb, 
with dry white sand. Here dry expresses the condition of 
the white sand,—<white sand which is dry. 
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Adjectives used as nouns follow the same rules as other 
adjectives in regard to the old and new forms of declension. 

The following examples will sufficiently show the general 
principles of declension ; viz. of gut, good with Ddiefer, this, 
and with ein, the indefinite article a or an, of which the lat- 
ler has no plural. 


Singular. 

"Nom. Diefer gute, diefe gute, diefes gute. 
Gen. Diefes gute,  Ddtefer guten,  diefes guten. 
Dat. Ddiefem guten,  diefer guten,  diefem gute. 
Acc. Diefen guten,  diefe gute, diefes gute. 


Plural. 
Nom. Diefe guten. 
Gen. Ddiefer gutert. 
‘Dat. dtefen gutert. 
Acc. Diefe guten. 


Singular. . 
Nom. ein guter, eine gute, ein gufes. 
Gen. eines guten, etter gufen, eines guten. 
Dat. einem guter, einer guten, einem gutert. 
Acc. einen guten, eine gute, ein gutes. 


There is no peculiarity in the plural of adjectives when 
they follow such words as Feit, mettt, det, etc. after the an- 
alogy of ein. They are the same as when they follow the 
plural of biefer. | 

It is necessary when an adjective stands alone before a noun 
that it indicate the case and gender of the noun as far as pos- 
sible, because these are very imperfectly indicated by the form 
of the noun itself. When two or more words used as adjectives 
come together it is equally necessary that one of them should 
fully give the case and gender. This one is the first that 
stands in order ; and if there be any imperfection in that, the 
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next must supply that deficiency. If this principle be kept 
in view the subject will in general appear very simple. In 
the examples given above, diefer, being the. first qualifying 
word, has the old ful) form of declension. There is no ne- 
cessity for the same particularity in the following word, gut, 
which is therefore in the new partial declension. (in for the 
most part answers the same purpose as Diefer, and so far gut 
follows it in the same imperfect form as it does the other. 
But there are three instances (nominative of the masculine, 
and nominative and accusative of the neuter) in which ein 
cannot represent the full declension, and hence gut must in 
these instances take the old form, that needless uncertainty 
may not be caused as to the gender and case of the noun. 


Additional Remarks on the Adjectives. 


1. Some adjectives are never declined, and others only 
when an article, or pronoun, is before them. Of the first de- 
scription are, those ending in [ei; as, eincrlet, of one kind, 
or of the same kind; gweierlei, of two kinds; dreierlet, of 
three kinds; viererlei, of four kinds, etc.; allerfei, of all 
kinds ; mandyerlet, of several kinds ; yielerlet, of many kinds. 
Add to these, aflerhanb, of all kinds, of all sorts; and the 
word eitanbder, one another, each other; etwas, something 
of, some. Examples: etwas Bier, some beer; alferfet 
Wein, wine of various, or all, kinds; alferhand Caden, 
things of all kinds; mit emmanbder, with one another. Of the 
second class are, ganz, all, whole; halb, half. Examples: 
without an article, or pronoun, ganz Deut{dhlanb, all Ger- 
many, or the whole of Germany; halb §ranfretch, half 
France, that is, the half of France; with an article, or pro- 
noun, der ganze Stamm, the whole tribe, gen. des gangen 
Stammes, etc.; diefe ganze Stadt, this whole town; mein 
ganzges Dorf, my whole village; die halbe Welt, half the 
world. | 

2. The adjectives ptef[, much, and wenig, little, may be 
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used im the adverbial form before substantives; as, viel 
Wein, much wine; wenig Mein, little wine; viel Mild, 
much milk ; wenig Meilch, little milk ; viel Vier, much beer ; 
wenig Bier, little beer. But they ought always to be declined 
when they stand alone; they then take the number and gen- 
der of the noun to which they refer. Wenig is even left in 
its adverbial state, though a preposition should go before; as, 

mit wenig Geld, with little money. Biel, after a preposition, 

is generally declined, but not always. When the definite ar- 
ticle, or any pronoun, stands before these adjectives, they 
must be declined ; as, das viele Geld, the great quantity of 
money; gen. des vielen Geldes, etc. 


biefes viele Geld, this great quantity of money ; 
mein vieles Geld, my great quantity of money ; 

das wenige Geld, the small quantity of money ; 
jenes wenige Geld, that small quantity of money ; 
dein weniges Gelb, thy small quantity of money, etc. 


Wenig, with the indefinite article before it, is not declined, 
nor is the article joined with it, inflected; as, ein wenig 
Wein, alittle wine; mit ein wenig Wein, with a little wine; 
um ett wenig Weins willen, for the sake of a little wine. 
It has the declinable termination, after that article, when it 
is used as a substantive; as, ein Weniges, a small quantity. 
Viel and Wenig sometimes govern the genitive case; as, viel 
Bolfes, a great multitude of people; viel Viehes, a great 
number of cattle; wenig Waffers, a small quantity of water. 
This is rather an antiquated mode of speaking; but it is not 
uncommon to use those words, after the genitive case, in the 
following and similar phrases: G6 giebt der gottlofen Leute 
viel, there is a great number of wicked people; ¢8 find unfer 
viel, there are many of us; e6 find ihrer wenig, there are few 
of them. The words, der gottlofen Leute, unfer, ihrer, are 
genitive cases, governed by viel and wenig. In a question, 

‘viel and wetig must naturally be placed before the genitive ; 
11 
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as, wie viel find ihrer? how many are there of them? ie 
wertig find ihrer 2? how few are there of them? The fact is, 
that viel and wenig are, in these instances, invested with the 
power of substantives. Synonymous with viel is the word 
die Menge, a great number, great quantity, plenty; as, Bol? 
fes bie Menge, plenty of people; Netber bie Menge, a great 
number of enviers; {Reiber die Menge, plenty of women. 
What has been said of viel and wenig, applies, in every par- 
ticular, to their comparatives, mehr, more, and weniger, less. 
These also stand adverbially before substantives, and have 
the same latitude, and the same hmitations, as the former. 
Mehr Geld, more money, and weniger Geld, less money. 
And, like the others, they occasionally govern the genitive 
case; as, foldjer Leute mehr, more such people; unfer find 
mehr, there are more of us; threr find weniger, there are 
fewer of them; where foldjer Leute, unfer, threr, are geni- 
tive cases. Bieles and weniges, the neuters of the old form, 
occur in a substantive capacity, denoting great quantity, 
little quantity. os 

Observe also, that piel and wenig must absolutely be de- 
clined when employed in the dative. Gr theifte feine Rent: 
niffe Wenigen mit, he imparted his knowledge to few ; whilst 
Gr thetlte feine Kentniffe wenig mit, would imply that he 
was not very communicative, he imparted little of his know- 
ledge. 

These words must likewise be declined when they denote 
numbers; they are indeclinable when they imply absolute 
quantities. @8 waren viele Geridjte anf dem Lifdhe, aber 
e8 ift nur dort einem und aud) von diefem nidht viel gegeffer 
worden, there were many dishes on the table, but they only 
ate of one, and even not much of that. 

3. When two adjectives, of the same ending, are before 
one substantive, the termination of the first is sometimes, for 
_ the sake of brevity, suppressed: Gin roth-unbd weiffes Geficht, 
a red and white face, for ein rothes und weiffes ; Perfonen 
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mann-und weiblidjen Gefdjledjtes, persons of the male and 
female sex, for mdnnlicen; ein genig-amd arbeitjamer 
Menfd), a contented and industrious man, for genitg{amer ; 
bleiceund fupferartiges, Er3, ore containing lead and copper, 
for bleiartiges 5 ein gramzund forgenfretes Gemiith, a mind 
free from grief and sorrow, for gramfreies’. This abbrevia- 
tion should not be unnecessarily adopted; but in particular 
situations, it may be convenient. It is also to be met with 
in nouns substantive; as, Genitg-und WArbeitfamfeit, con- 
tentment and industry, for Genitgfamfeit ; and generally in- 
dicated by the sign of hyphen (-), The Spaniards use a 
similar mode of contraction. 

4. All participles share in the nature of adjectives. They 
are capable of the same modifications, and subject to the 
same laws. They will be treated of in a subsequent part of 
this Grammar. 

5. Adjectives may be converted into substantives. This 
is done either elliptically, or abstractedly. 

(1) Elliptically, when a substantive is understood. Ex- 
amples: der Deutfdye (supply Jann), the German, native 
of Germany ; der Gelehrte (supply Jann), the learned man, 
the scholar; der Weife (supply Mann), the wise man; die 
Edhine (sup. Frau, or Frauensperfon), the fair lady, the 
fair one; die Geliebte, or Liebfte (sup. Frau, or Franens- 
perfor), the beloved woman; die Vefannte (sup. Frat, or 
Srauensperfon), the female acquaintance; Die Verwandte 
(sup. Frauensper(on), the female relation; das Grofe (sup. 
Wefen, being), that which is great; bas Cdhone (sup. Wee 
fen), that which is beautiful; Das Grhabene, that which is 
sublime ; das @bdle, that which is noble. 

(2) Those which become substantives abstractedly, are 
differently treated. They represent the quality of the adjec- 
tive abstracted, that means, as an object of itself, not as an 
adjunct to another: for instance, bas Blau, the quality of 
blue, the color blue; das Roth, the color red; das Werf, 
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the color white; Dag Stund, the quality of round, rotundity, 
or a round substance. They arise out of the undeclined 
form, the article in the neuter gender being prefixed. 


SECTION V. 


THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


The comparative and superlative degrees are, in German, 
as in English, produced by the addition of certain letters, or 
syllables, to the adjectives; namely, the comparative by that 
of r, or er, and the superlative by that of ft, or eft. 

Examples of comparison from ffein, little; weife, wise ; 
dreift, bold; alt, old; fang, long; furj, short: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
flein fleiner (der) Flein{te 
weife weifer ‘weife(te 
dretft dreifter dret{tefte 
alt alter altefte 
fang [anger lang{te 
Furs fitrzer Fitrzefte. 


Adjectives of the comparative and superlative degree are 
declined precisely like other adjectives; as, fit fe reer Wein, 
sweeter wine; deg fi fze fieen Weineg, of the sweetest 
wine. 

In the superlative, the e of the termination is generally 
dropped, except when the adjective ends in a lingual (0, t, 8, 
B, (ch, 3, {t); as, der fdyon{te, the finest; Der reinfte, the pur- 
est ; Der Dicf(te, the thickest ;—Dder mutdefte, the most weary ; 
der fdjledytefte, the worst; der fitfefte, the sweetest. The 
vowel is also dropped in participles ending in end and ef 5 as, 
der reizendfte, the most charming ; Der gebildet{te, the most 
cultivated. The superlative gréfefter, the greatest, is com- 
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monly contracted into gréfter. Usage varies in regard to 
the omission of the e in those adjectives which end in a 
vowel or a double liquid; as, blan, blue, der blauefte and 
blaujte 5 toll, mad, der tollefte and tollfte ; dimmu, thin, der 
Dinnefte and ditnnite. 

In the comparative of those adjectives which have the un- 
accented terminations el, en, er, the e of these terminations 
is generally dropped ; as, cit(e)ler, vainer; eb(e)ner, smooth- 
er; bitt(e)rer, bitterer. 

Primitive adjectives soften theit vowels in the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees; as, Flug, wise, fliger, fligfte, 
except : 


Barge, afraid, plump, unshapen, coarse, 
bunt, variegated, rafch, quick, rapid, 
falb, of a light yellow color, rob, raw, 

fade, tasteless, flat, rund, round, 
flad), flat, fadjt, gentle, 

froh, joyful, fatt, satiated, 
gerade, straight, {hlaff, slack, 
glatt, smooth, fchlanf, slender, 
hob, hollow, {droff, rugged, 
hold, kind, ftarr, stiff, 

Fahl, bald, ftolz, proud, 

farg, parsimonious, ftraff, stretched, 
flar, clear, ftumm, mute, 
fuapy, close, scanty, ftumpf, blunt, 
{ahmt, lame, toll, mad, 

afi, lax, indolent, poll, full, 

{ofe, loose, wabhr, true, 

matt, weary, sahm, tame, 

platt, flat, level, 3art, delicate, 


and those inau; as, rauh, rough; fdjlau, cunning; and 

adjectives in those terminations which have no signification ; 

as, munter, cheerful; dunfel, obscure. In blaf, pale, and 
41* 
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gefund, healthy, usage varies. alfdy (from falifchy), false ; 
morc) (from morzi{d)), rotten ; and the participle nacft (comp. 
nadenbd), naked, are derivatives, and do not belong here. 
The superlative degree is most frequently used with the 
definite article; as, der fdjon(te, the handsomest ; der neu- 
efte, the newest; gen. deg fdhonften, des neueften ; dat. dem 
f{dyonftert, Dem neneften, etc. See the declension of adjec- 
tives. Next to this the adverbial form is often employed ; or, 
to speak more properly, a substitute for that form. This 
consists in the dative case singular, of the new form, with 
the word am prefixed ; as, Wm fdjonften, am neneften. The 
following phrases, ?¢ is finest, it is newest, would be express- 
ed by, e8 ift am fchonften, am neueften. This circumlocu- 
tion is to be thus explained. %{m, is put for an dem; an 
being a preposition, which denotes on, nearest, or next to; 
and dent, the dative of the definite article: consequently, am 
fdyonften literally signifies next to [1] that which is finest ; and 
afterwards simply marks the superlative degree, in its first 
form, without any collateral meaning. It will be useful to 
subjoin a few examples: Diefes Frauengzimmer tft am fdon- 
ten, went fie fidy nidyt fdyminft, this lady is handsomest, or 
most handsome, when she does not paint herself. Sener Redz 
ner tft immer am griften, wenn er fid) att die Letdenfdhafz 
te wenDdet, that orator is always greatest, when he addresses 
the passions. © wird am bejten fey, heute gu Haufe gu 
bletbett, it will be best to stay at home to-day. The preposi- 
tions auf, upon, and 31, to, are, for a similiar purpose, connect- 
ed with the superlative degree. They are then, like an, con- 
tracted with the article: anf Dag, into aufs ; gu dem, into 
gum. But their signification is not so extensive as that of at. 
They only describe the manner in which a thing is done or 
exists: for example, Wufs finite eingeridjtet, arranged in 
the finest manner: aufés vollfommenfte ausgefithrt, executed 
in the most perfect manner; uf governs the accusative ; 
the adjective, therefore, ends in e¢, which is the termination 
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of the neuter of that case, in the new forth. 311 is joined 
with the dative; as, 3um fdjon(ter, in the finest manner ; 
sunt vollfommen|ten, in the most perfect manner. The use 
of the two prepositions last mentioned, especially of 3u, 1s not 
so current or so classical, as that of the former. The old 
form of the superlative is chiefly to be seen in the vocative 
case which is like the nominative ; as, sing. Ciebfter Bruder, 
dearest brother ; theuer(te Gchwefter, dearest sister; {chin 
ftes Kind, most charming child; plur. wilrdigfte Freunde, 
most worthy friends ; and after the personal and possessive 
pronouns; as, Sd) armfter Ienfdy, I poorest man ; du theuerz 
fter Bruder, thou dearest brother; du liebfte Sdywefter, thou 
dearest sister; mein [tebfter Orubder, my dearest brother ; Deine 
Liebfte Sdhwefter, thy dearest sister; and so with the rest. 

The word aller, which means “ of all,” being the genitive 
plural of al, all, is sometimes prefixed to the superlative degree 
to increase its force; as, der allerbejte Jtann, the very best 
man ; die aller(dyonfte Frau, the most beautiful woman of all. 

We add the following remarks on the comparison of adjec- 
tives. | 

I. Some adjectives do not admit the degrees of comparison, 
by means of additional terminations. They are: ang{t, bez 
reit, eingedenf, feind, gar, gram, redjt, unredt, theilhaft. 
Others refuse it partly. Of this kind are the participles; and 
the adjectives ending in haft, ic), if); which only suffer the 
comparative degree in the adverbial form. We may say, 
gebarteter, gegriindeter, in the adverbial form, more harden- 
ed, more grounded, from the participles gehartet, gegritndet ; 
but the ear would be offended at the sound of the other forms; 
geharteterer, gehartetere, geharteteres ; der gehartetere ; ein 
gegriindeterer, eine gegritndetere, ein gegritndeteres, Thus, 
in the adjectives, [ebhaft, gewiffenhaft, ladyerlich, verander- 
lid), bauvifch, verfd)wenbderifd), and others, it is allowable to 
make use of the adverbial form; [ebhafter, gewiffenhafter, 
lacherlicher, ver{chwenbderifder, bauvifdyer ; but the other 
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forma, ei [ebhdfterer, der [ddyerlidjere, etc. could not be 
endured. The superlative degree is not hable to the same 
objection. It is not inconsistent with good language to say, 
dex lebhaftefte, ber [acherlidj(te, and even der gegriindet(te, 
der gelxirtet{te ; though the adjectives in ifd), which are, of 
themselves, disharmonious, produce a sound still more un- 
pleasant, when augmented by the hissing termination of the 
superlative: as, Der bauerifche(te. 

Ii. When the degrees of comparison are not expressed by 
the termination, certain adverbs are made use of for that pur- 
pose; namely, mehr, more, for the comparative; and amt 
meiftet, most, for the superlative. For example: feind, in- 
imical ; mebr feind, more inimical; am meiften feind, most 
hostile; theilhaft, partaking; mebr theilhaft, am metftex 
theilhaft. ‘Those adverbs are sometimes put to adjectives, 
which are capable of the comparative terminations, when, by 
this expedient, any harshness, or abruptness of sound, may be 
obviated. Thus, in wabr, true; comp. wabrer, sup. wabhr- 
eft; where mehr wabr, am meiften wabhr, may be used ; as, 
diefes ijt nod) mehr wabhr als jenes, this is still more true 
than that. After the deduction of the few words which have 
been mentioned, all adjectives form their degrees of compari- 
son by means of the terminations; and the adverbs mehr, am 
meiften, cannot be arbitrarily substituted. However, when 
two different adjectives are to be compared with one another, 
it must be done by mehr 5 as, Gr tft mebr Iuftig als traurig, 
he is more merry than sad; Auguftus war mehr glitclid) 
alg tapfer, Augustus was more successful than brave. This 
comparison could not be effected by the termination of either 
adjective. Q@litcflidjer alg would be used if Augustus were 
eompared with another person. 

Ill. The following words are irregular in their compari- 
son: Gut, good, comp. beffer,* sup. ant beften; viel, much, 
comp. mehr, sup. am mebhr(ten, or am meiften. The com 


. * For baffer from the old word baf. 
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parative degree, mehr, when put in a declinable form, gene- 
rally receives, besides the usual terminations, the syllable re 
before them. The old form of meby should be mebhrer, 
mebre, mehreg, plur. mebhre; but it is commonly expressed 
by mebrerer, mehrere, mehreres, plur. mehrere 3 ein mebrz 
eres, for ein mehres. So also der erftere and der [egtere, 
from der erfte and der [eBte, the former and the latter. Of 
the superlatives, mebrften and meiften, the first may be pre- 
ferred, as more regular, but the last is more common. The 
comparative and superlative degrees of the adverb bald, which 
are eher, am ebheften, appear sometimes in the character of 
adjectives. joc), high, makes the comparative hoher, ex- 
changing the guttural in the middle for the simple aspirate ; 
but the superlative, am hod)(tet. On the other hand, nabe, 
near, has in the comparative naher, and in the superlative am 
ndchften, assuming, in the latter, the guttural instead of the 
mere lf}, These, however, can hardly be called irregular 
forms of comparison. 

IV. Some adjectives have the appearance of the compara- 
tive degree, though their signification does not correspond 
with it. They are, Der mittlere, the middle one; der dufere, 
the exterior; Der innere, the interior; der obere, the supe- 
rior; Der untere, the inferior; Der vordere, the anterior; Der 
. hintere, the posterior. They all have superlatives; as, Der 
mittlefte, ber duferfte, der tnnerfte, etc. 

V. The comparative and superlative degree may be used 
substantively, some other word being understood: as, der 
Spdchfte (underst. Gott), the Supreme Being; mein Vefter 
(underst. Mann, or Freund), my good man, my good friend. 
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THE NUMERALS. 


P.L Ch. 3. 


They are divided into Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers. 
(a) Cardinal Numbers. 


t. Gin, Cine, Gin, or Giner, 25. fimf und gwangzig. 
Cine, ines. 26. feds und swanzig. 
2. swe. 27. fieben und swangig. 
3. dret. 28. adht und swanszig. 
4. vter. 29. neun und swanzig. 
5. flinf. 30. dreifig. 
6. feds. 31. Gin und dretfitg. 
7. fieber. 32. swet und dreifig, etc. 
8. adht. 40. vierzig. 
9. neu. 41. Em und vierzig, etc. 
10. gehen, or zehr. 50. funfzig. 
1. eff, or eiff. 60. fed)3ig. 
¥2. swolf. 70. ftebenzig, or ftebzig. 
13. dreigehen, or dretgefyt. 80. adhtziq. : 
14. sterzebrt. 90. neunzig. 
15. furtfgebr. 100. hunbdert. 
16. fedyehn. 101. hundert und Ging. 
17. fiebenzehn, or flebsehr. 102. hunbdert und swet, etc. 
18. adhtzehn. 200. swert hunbdert. 
19. neungehr. 300. dret hunbdert. 
20. gwanzig. 1000. taufend. 
Qt. Cin und gwanjig. 10,000. gehn taufend. 
22. zwei und gwanzig. 100,000. hunbert taufend. 
23. drei und swanzig. A million. Gine Millton. 
24. vier und gwanzig. 


18472. 


Gin taufend adjt hundert und gwei und viersig. 
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1800. 
Achtzehn huudert, or taufend (Gin Taufend) adjt hundert. 
1816. 
Achtzen hundert und fedehr. 


Observations. 

1. Gin, Gine, Gin, one, is declined like the indefinite arti- 
cle; but it is pronounced with a stronger accent, and usually 
spelled with a capital G, It is, in fact, the same word, used 
with a different power. Asa numeral, it is pronounced with 
a stronger accent; as, Gin Want, Cine Frau. When it 
stands by itself, but with reference to a substantive, some- 
where expressed, the termination er is added, in the nomina- 
tive singular, for the masculine; and e8, for the neuter gen- 
der, in the nominative and accusative. For example; Saben 
Sie Ginen Hut? have you got a hat? hier ift Giner, here 
is one; Sut, hat, which is understood by reference, is of the 
masculine gender; and therefore it is Giner. Saben Gie 
ein Meffer ? have you got a knife? hier ift Gines, here is 
one, namely, Jefjer, which being of the neuter gender, the 
numeral becomes Gines. Giner der Vorwiirfe, meldye man 
dem Verfaffer madyt, one of the objections which are made 
to the author, etc. The negative adjective, fein, feine, fein, 
no one, none, is treated in the same manner; for example, 
fein Fitrft, no prince; feiner von feinen Nad)folgern, no one 
of his successors., Those additional syllables are occasioned 
by the emphasis, which here necessarily falls upon the adjec- 
tive, and can, in such a connection, never be dispensed with, 
though from carelessness or ignorance, they are sometimes 
neglected.* When the numeral has no reference to a sub- 
stantive expressed, but serves merely to count, the additional 
syllables are not so absolutely required; yet in simply telling 


* Something similar appertains to the possessive pronouns, 
as will be seen in the subsequent pages. : 
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the numbers, as one, two, three, four, etc., it is usual to give 
to Gin the additional termination of the neuter, but general- 
ly contracted, Ging, gwet, dret, vier, etc. Gin, Cine, Cin, 
may have the definite article before it; then it is declined in 
the new form of adjectives, viz. 


Singular. 


Nom. der Gine, die Cine, as Cine, the one. 

Gen. des Ginen, der Cine, des Ginen, of the one. 
Dat.. bem Ginem, der Ginen, dem Cinen, to the one. - 
Acc. den Ginen,  dte Eine, das Cine, the one. 


The plural may be used for the purpose of distinguishing 
certain classes of individual objects; as, the ones, and the 
others ; that means, the one set, and the other. Nom. Die 
Ginen, the ones; gen. der Ginen; dat. den Ginen 5 acc. dte 
Ginen. Pronouns are also prefixed; as, my one, this one, 
which one. ‘Then Gin is considered as an adjective, and put 
in that form of declension, which is required by each respec- 
tive pronoun. 

The German numeral never serves in a suppletive capacity, 
as the English one, in a good one, this one, that one. Here 
the number is not meant, but one fills the place of the sub- 
stantive, which is understood, since those words, a good, this, 
that, in English, cannot well stand absolute, without some- 
thing following. This peculiarity is unknown to the Ger- 
man language; but the adjectives, as well as the pronouns, 
are placed by themselves, without any such support. 

2. Zrei and drei, now and then indicate their genitive and 
dative, by additional terminations; gen. gweier, Dreier ; dat. 
sweien, dDreien. ‘This is necessary, when those cases are not 
otherwise distinguished; as, Die Gtarfe gweter Manner, the 
strength of two men; die Mtadht dreier Kinige, the power of 
three kings. In these examples, the genitive case could not 
be recognized, except by the endings of the numerals; but if 
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the article, an adjective, or a pronoun were present, by whose 
endings the genitive might be known, it would be improper 
to vary the termination of the numerals; as, die Gtarfe der 
swei Manner, the strength of two men; die Madht diefer 
drei Minige, the power of these three kings; bie Treue swei 
aufridytiger Freunde, the faith of two sincere friends. Here 
the genitive case is determined by the article, the pronoun, 
and the adjective; the numerals, therefore, need not be in- 
flected. The declinable ending of the dative is not required 
before substantives; for that case is always sufficiently ex- 
pressed by the latter. But when the numeral is not followed 
by a substantive, the termination should be added, as a sign 
of a dative; for instance, id) habe e8 gweien gegeben, I have 
given it to two; td) habe e8 dreien mitgetheilt, I have com- 
municated it to three. Likewise after prepositions, mit gwet- 
ett, with two; vort Dreier, from three. The other numerals 
all admit the termination of the dative, in the same circum- 
stances; as, id) habe ed vieren gegeben, I have given it to 
four; id) habe e8 finfen gefagt, I have told it to five; td) 
habe e8 gwangigen mitgetheilt, I have communicated it to 
twenty, etc. And with prepositions; for example, auf allen 
vieren, upon all fours; mit fedyfen, with six. Those which 
end in ett do not receive the additional termination; as, 
fieben, gehen, dreizehen, etc. The cardinals from pier to 
gwolf, with the exception of fieben, end in e in the nomina- 
tive and accusative, if the noun to which they belong be 
omitted; as, die fed)fe, the six (persons). The termination 
of the genitive is peculiar to zwei and Drei; and cannot be 
assumed by any of the rest. Its office must be supplied by a 
preposition, such as yon, or some other mode of expression, 
when the case is not of itself discernible. The remains of 
an old genitive form in ey are observable in such words as 
viererlei, fourfold; fitnferlei, fivefold, etc. Instead of wei, 
zwie is used in the compounds, gwiefad), 3wiebad, Swies 
12 
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tradjt, Swiefpalt, and 2ywielidjt. In hunbdert and taufend, 
the dative is not to be signified by the addition of en, hun 
dertert, taufenden ; for this would make the number plural, 
and denote hundreds and thousands. The best way is to add 
some substantive, for the sake of distinguishing the case; as, 
id) habe es hundert Leuten gefagt, I have told it to a hundred 
people; id) habe e8 tanfend Leuten gegeben, I have given it 
to a thousand people. In compound numbers, the termina- 
tion ett is not added; as, vor taufend fieben hunbdert und 
teun und newnzig, before the year 1799. 

3. It is a property of the language of Upper Germany, 
to assign three genders to the second numeral, namely, greet 
(or gweene) for the masculine; 3wo for the feminine; and 
sei for the neuter. But in High German no distinction of 
gender is admitted in the cardinal numbers, except in One. 
Beide signifies both; but with the article, die beiden, it is 
frequently put for Die wet, the two. 

4. In speaking substantively of the cardinal: numbers, for 
instance, as the figures in cards, they are made to be of the 
feminine gender, the word, dite Zahl, the number, being, 
probably, understood: eine Gin or Gind, a bne; eine Zwei, 
a two, a figure two; eine Dret, eine Vier: and they end in 
the plural, in en, according to the third declension of sub- 
stantives; as, 31wety Ginen, two ones ; give Pieren, two fours, 
two figures of four ; Drei Cedjfen, three sixes; vier Jteunett, 
four nines. 

5. Hundert and Taufend are used as substantives, with 
the neuter article: as, das Sunbdert, the hundred; bas Zau- 
fend, the thousand. In English, the numbers Hundred and 
Thousand, when placed before any substantive, have, gene- 
rally, the indefinite article prefixed; as, a hundred pounds, 
a thousand dollars. \n German, that article is not admitted ; 
but you say, hunbdert Pfund, taufend Thaler. 

6. The reader will, of his ‘own accord, have taken notice 
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of the mode of forming the decimal numbers, so that it will 
not be necessary to detain him by any farther remarks. 


These are declined like adjectives. 


_ (b) Ordinal Numbers. 


The most usual man- 


ner of representing them, is with the definite article. 


The Ist. der erfte. 
2Qd. 
od. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
Sth. 
Oth. 

10th. 
Lith. 
12th. 


Der gwette. 
der Ddritte. 
der vierte. 
Der funfte. 
der fedyfte. 
der fiebente. 
der adyte. 
Der neunte. 
der gehnte. 
der elfte,-or eilfte. 
der giwolfte. 


13th. der dretehnte. 


14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 


18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21st. 


22d. 


2od. 


der vierzehrnte. 

der funfzehnte. 

der fechzehnte. 

der ftebengehnte or 
fiebsehnte. 

der adhtzehnte. 

Der neunzehnte. 

Der srwanstg{te. 

Der ein und gran 
sigfte. 

Der get und swan- 

- gigfte. 

der dret und swat 

sigfte. 


The 24th. der ter und swans 


sigfte. 

25th. der fiinf und swans 
sigite. 

26th. der feds und swans 
sigfte. 

27th. der fieber und swans 
sigfte. 

2th. der adht und swans 
sig(te. 

29th. der neu und swans 
sigfte. 

30th. der dreifigfte. 

Slst. der ein und dretPig(te. 
32d. der gwet und drets 
Bigite, etc. 

40th. der vierzig{fte. 

Alst. der ein und vierzigfte, 
etc. 

50th. der funfgigite. 

60th. der fechstgfte. 

70th. der fiebenzigfte, or 

fiebstgfte. 

80th. der adhtziafte. 

90th. der neungig(te. 


100th. der hundert(te. 
101st. ber hunbdert und erfte. 


\ 
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The 102d. der hundert und The 300th. der drei hundert(te. 


swwette. 1000th. der taufendfte. 
103d. der hundert und The one thousand seven hun- - 
dritte, etc. dred and ninety ninth. 
200th. der zwet buns Der tanfend fteben hundert 
Dert{te. und nett und neunztafte. 
Observations. 


1. In the formation of the ordinals, the first and third 
numbers are irregular ; but the rest follow a certain rule: 
viz. the termination te is added to the cardinals, from two to 
nineteen, inclusive ; and {te, from twenty to the last. 

2. The ordinals may be brought under all the forms of ad- 
jectives. . The adverbial form, however, is not usual. For 
these numbers resemble the superlative degree in their na- 
ture, and, strictly speaking, do not allow that form. Buta 
substitute for it may be employed, as in the superlative de- 
gree, by means of the preposition am; as, 2m erften, first ; 
amt dritten, third. | 

3. In compound numbers, the last only assumes the shape 
of an ordinal; the foregoing remain cardinals; as, der feds 
und nenungigite, the ninety-sixth ; der taufend fleben hunbdert 
und feds und adytzigfte, the one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-sixth; bas ein taufend adyt hundert und adjt und 
dDreifigite Sahr, the year 1838. 

4. The adjective Wnbder corresponds both to the Latin 
alius, other, and to alter; and in the latter sense, it serves 
for the second ordinal number; but it can be employed as 
such only when no more than two objects are referred to: 
ein Arm ift fiirzer als ber andere, one arm is shorter than 
the other. Formerly it was used for gyeiter 5 as, Das andere 
Bud) Mofis, the second book of Moses. 


Additional Remarks on the Numerals. 


Besides the two divisions, into cardinals and ordinals, the 
numbers suffer a variety of modifications, which it will be 
proper to notice. 
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I. Partitive or distributive numerals, which are in Latin 
expressed by bini, terni, quaterni, quini, deni, etc., and in 
English by éwo and two, three and three; or two at a time, 
three at a time, four at a time, etc.; or, every two, every 
three, every four, every five, etc. The Germans, like the 
English, avail themselves, for this purpose, of the conjunction 
und, and; as, 3wei und swe, Drei und drei; or they say, Se 
swei, je drei, je vier, je gehen, je swangig, fe dreifig, je vier: 
3ig,.fe funfzig, etc. Se, is an adverb, signifying ever, and 
here denotes, at a time. | 

II. Distinctives. These are, in English, first, secondly, 
thirdly, fourthly, fifthly ; or, in the first place, in the second 
place, in the third place. In German: Gr(tlid), or erftens 3 
gweitens, drittens, viertens, finftens, fedhftens, fiebentens, 
adjtens, neuntens, zehntens, elftens, swolftens, dreizehntens, 
gwangigftens, etc. Alsothus: gum erften, gum grweitert, (or 
gum anbern,) gum dritten, gum vierten, gum funften, etc. 

IW. Dimidiatives, or numbers that halve. ‘They are com- 
posed of the ordinals, and the word halb, half. Their signi- 
fication is extraordinary ; for example, Drittehalb, literally, 
the third (number) half, of der dritte and halb, means two 
and a half, two whole ones, and the third half; viertebhalb, 
of Der vierte, and halb, three and a half, or three whole ones, 
and the fourth half.* It is not usual to say sweitehalb, but 
anderthalb, which is one and a half, or one whole, and the 
second half. Therefore, the way of proceeding with these 
numerals, is this: anbderthalb 14, drittehalb 24, viertehalb 33, 
finftehalb 43, fedhftehalb 54, flebentehalb 64, adjtehalb 72, 
neuntehalb 83, zehntehalb 94, elftehalb or eilftehalb 104 
swolftehalb 114, dreigehntehalh 124, swanzigftehalb 194, ein 
und gwangigftehalb 204, etc. For example: Anderthalb 
Monate, one month and a half; bdrittehalb MWodyen, two 


. Something analogous to this exists in the Greek and Latin 
languages (nustetagtos, sesquitertius). 
12* 
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weeks and a half; vtertehalb Sabre, three years and a half; 
fecdhftehalb Guineen, five guineas and a half. They are not 
declined, though they may, perhaps, sometimes admit the ter- 
mination ett in the dative, when they are put absolutely. In 
anderthalb, which comes from der andere, the ¢ in the mid- 
dle is supplanted by a t, of which the reason seems to be, 
that it may be assimilated to the other numbers, which all 
contain a f, 

IV. Vartatives, which denote a variety, according to num- 
ber. They are made by adding [ei (equivalent to rt, kind), 
to the old genitive of the cardinals; as, 3yweierlei, of two 
kinds; dreterlet, of three kinds; viegerlei, of four kinds ; 
fiinferlet, of five kinds; fed)ferlet, of six kinds; fiebenerlet, 
of seven kinds; swanzigerlet, of twenty kinds, etc. For ex- 
ample: Dreierlei Wein, wine of three different sorts ; gwet- 
erlei Miingze, coin of two different sorts; fed)ferlet Bander, 
ribands of six different kinds. In the same manner are used: 
allerlet, of all kinds; einerlet, of one kind; mandyerlei, of 
several kinds; telerfet, of many kinds:—The variatives are 
not declined. The old German used hand in the same way, 
which is preserved in allerhand, of all sorts. 

V. Multiplicatives are formed by compounding cardinal 
numerals with fad); e. g. Ginfad), simple (not compound) ; 
sweifady or gwiefad), twofold; dreifad), threefold; vierfach, 
finffad), fedysfad), zehnfad), etc. Of nearly the same sig- 
nification are those ending in faltig, fold; as, sweifaltig, dreis 
faltig, vierfaltig, etc. But einfaltig denotes, simple, artless, 
silly. Similar compositions arise from the cardinal numbers 
and substantives ; as, gweipfinbdig, of two pounds ; Dretpfiind- 
ig, of three pounds; vier und swangignpfindig, of twenty-four 
pounds—from gtvet, Ddret, vier und gwanzig, and Das fund, 
the pound. Dretecig, of three corners, or angles, three-cor- 
nered, triangular ; vierecfig, of four angles, square; finfedfig, 
of five corners—from brei, vier, fiinf, and die Gee, the cor- 
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ner. ‘These, and others of the like description, are inflected 
according to both forms of adjectives. 

VI. The fractional numbers, with the exception of halb, 
half, are derived from the ordinals by the addition of [ to the 
nominative of the new form. For example, from ber Dritte, 
the third, ein Drittef, a third part, or one third; from ber 
Pierte, ein Viertel, a fourth part, a quarter. In the same 
manner, ein Finftel, ith; ein Sedhftel, ath’; ein SGiebentel, 
ith; ein Zehntel, th; ett 3wangigftel, oth, ete. So in 
the plural, swei Drittel, ds; dret Biertel, ths; finf Sedhe 
ftel, &ths; fieben Zebhntel, ths, etc. They are regarded 
as substantives, and of the neuter gender. The letter [, 
which is added, is a corruption of the word heil, the part; 
and it should properly be Dritthetl, Vierthetl ; which have 
been contracted into Drittel, Viertel. SHalb, half, is an ad- 
jective; and from it die Halfte (a substantive), the half of a 
thing, is deduced. 

Ganz, which is likewise an adjective, is the opposite of 
Halb; it is the Latin totus, the English whole, entire. Die 
ganze Stadt, the whole town; die halbe Stadt (the half 
town), half of the town. But we never can use all for ganj. 
Alle Zeit, means at all times; Die ganze Zeit, the whole time. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE PRONOUN. 


CONTAINING 


1. The Personal and Reciprocal Pronouns. 
2. The Possessive. 

3. The Demonstrative. 

4. The Relative and Interrogative. 

5. Miscellaneous Pronouns. 


- Pd 


SECTION L 
ON THE PRONOUNS PERSONAL AND RECIPROCAL. 


First Person, idj, I—plural, wir, we. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. id, I wir, we. 
Gen. meiner, or mein, ofme.  unfer, of us. 
Dat. mtr, to me. uns, to us. 
Acc. mid), me. ung, us. 
Second Person, Du, thou—plural, Shr, you. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. bu, thou. ihr, you. 
Gen. Ddeiner, or Dein, of thee. ener, or eurer, of you. 
Dat. Dir, to thee. eud), to you. 
Acc. Did), thee. eld), you. 


Third Person, er, masculine, he; fie, feminine, she; e8, 
neuter, ¢—plural, fte, they, for all genders. 
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Singular. 
Nom. er, he; fie, she ; es, it. 
Gen. {einer (fett),ofhim; ithrer,ofher; feiner (feitt), of it. 
Dat. ihm, to him; ihr, to her; ihm, to it. 
Acc. thn, him; . fte, her; es, it. 
Plural. 


Nom. fie, they (for all genders). 
Gen. threr, of them. 

Dat. thnen, to them. 

Acc. fie, them. 


Reflective for the third person. 
Singular. 
Nom. none. 
Gen. feiner, of himself; ihrer, of herself; feiner, of itself. 
Dat. td), to himself, to herself, to itself. 
Acc. fic, himself, herself, itself. 


Plural. 
Nom. none. 
Gen. ihrer, of themselves. 
Dat. id), to themselves. 
Acc. fid), themselves. 


Observations. 

1. Instead of the genitives, meiner, deiner and feiner, 
which are now more commonly used, mein, dein and fein 
were formerly employed. In the genitive of the second per- 
son plural eurer (not the possessive adjective pronoun) has 
come into use instead of the older form euer ; as, Sch erits 
nere mid) €urer nidjt, 1 do not remember you.—Gothe. 
So also Schiller and others. 

2. Reflective pronouns may obtain a reciprocal signification 
in the plural: Gie befdyimpfen fid), “they disgrace one an- 
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other ;” but as it might also mean, “they disgrace them- 
selves,” the word einanbder, ‘“ one another,” is often added in 
German, or used instead of fid): Gte verzethen etnander ihre 
Chorheiten, they forgive one another their follies. And as 
the genitive singular feiner, ‘of himself,” may be mistaken 
for feiner, of him, we add the word felbft: er fdyonte fetner 
felbjt nid)t, he did not spare himself; er fdyonte feiner nidht, 
he did not spare him. 

3. The genitive case of the personal pronouns, in both 
numbers, is limited in its use. It occurs after certain verbs: 
for example, er [adjet meiner, he laughs at me; er fpottet 
ihrer, he mocks them ; tc) {dyaine mid) deiner, I am ashamed 
of thee; erbarme did) meiner, have mercy upon nie. The 
_ genitive of the plural is put after numerals, and after the 
words viel and wenig; for example, Unfer swolf, twelve of 
us; ihrer gwanjzig, twenty of them; unfer wenig, few of us; 
ihrer viel, many of them. The expression lUnfer einer, which 
signifies a person like ourselves, one of our condition, one 
like us, or one like me, belongs to the same construction. 
In the Lord’s Prayer, the genitive unfer is, according to 
the earliest translation, governed by a substantive, Vater ; 
viz. Vater unfer, Father of us, instead of Unfer Vater, our 
Father; which is a close imitation of the Greek, mateo macy. 
The genitive is likewise joined with some prepositions, viz. 
wegen, halben, millen, denoting on account of. Then it gen- 
erally coalesces with them into one word, by means of con- 
necting letters; as, meinetwegen, on my account; feinetwe- 
get, on his account; thretwegen, on her account; unferte 
wegert, on our account; everfwegent, on your account ; 
ihretwegen, on their account. Thus, meinethalben, deinets 
halben, meinetwillen, or um meinetwillen, etc. Otherwise 
the preposition vor, with the dative, is employed to signify 
the case of; as, bon mir, of me; von uns, of us; vor Dir, 
of thee; von end), of you; von ihm, of him; von thr, of 
her; vor thnen, of them. 
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When personal pronouns of the third person designate in- 
animate things, the dative case is seldom used, the genitive 
never. In such instances the demonstrative pronoun Der, Die, 
Das is used in the place of the personal pronouns; as, er bot 
mir Wein an, aber id) bedarf de (fen (not feiner) nicht, he 
offered me wine, but I did not stand in need of it; er fame 
melt Gemalde, und er hat deren (not ihrer) (don viele 
gefauft, he is making a collection of paintings, and he has 
already collected many of them; Du darf(t meinen Namen 
nennen, und meine Kinder werden fid) de fen (not feiner) 
nidjt {ddmen, you may mention my name, and my children 
will not be ashamed of tt. 

4. In addressing one another in conversation, or in writ- 
ing, the Germans do not confine themselves to the pronoun 
of the second person ; but, like the Italians; Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, they have adopted the third. Besides this, they ap- 
ply the plural number to a single person. If it be an anoma- 
ly to speak to one as if he were more than one, which is done 
in English, by saying you instead of thou, it is still more 
strange to address him as if he were not the person spoken 
to, which is the case in the use of the third person. How 
can it, for instance, be supposed, that in this question, What 
1s he doing? the person is meant of whom that question is 
asked, and that it stands for, What art thou doing? And if 
it be but one person, it appears absurd to assign to him the 
pronoun in the plural number, as What are they doing? 
This, however, is the fact, in: the German language. The 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese have another monstrosi- 
ty, in their polite manner of speaking, namely, that of be- 
stowing on the person whom they address, although it be a 
"man, a feminine pronoun. That perverseness has sprung 
from the corruption of the middle ages.* At that tasteless 


_  ™ The first periods of the German language knew nothing 
of such a use of the pronouns. ‘Shr for Qu in addressing per- 
sons of rank was introduced, probably from the French and Ital- 
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period, new terms were introduced into the Latin tongue, in 

the form of titles and appellations, such as Mayestas, Celsttas, 
Serenitas, Excellentia, Gratia, and the.like; and these fig- 
ures of adulation were, with various modifications, received 
into the modern languages of Europe. The Spaniards pro- 
duced their Merced (in Vuessa Merced, or Usted, your Mercy, 
your Grace) ; and the Italians their Signoria (in Vossignoria, 
your Lordship, your {Ladyship). Those words were first in- 
tended as abstracted representations of the virtues and quali- 
ties of the person to whom they were given; but, gradually, 
the person was confounded with his attribute, and this was 
addressed, instead of the person. It was accompanied by the 
possessive pronouns of the persons, as, your Eminence, his 
Grace, their Excellencies, her Highness, in the same manner 
as any common appellative, for example, your father, your mo- 
ther. In saying, his Eminence has written, the analysis of 
the idea is this: He, that eminent man, or he, whois an em- 
inent man, has written. For, your Highness has conferred 
a favor upon me, the fundamental notion is: Thou, who art, 
or whom I respect as, an illustrious person, has conferred 
upon me a favor. The third person of the verb oecupied the 
place of the second. Having arrived at this, some nations 
went a step farther. The third person, they took for grant- 
ed, was a mark of respect ; and they observed, that those ap- 
pellatives, with which it was connected, were of the feminine 


ian, towards the beginning of the thirteenth century; and it 
was soon applied to different classes of persons, and Sit was 
used only in cases of intimacy, and of superiors to their infe- 
riors. In the seventeenth century persons of distinction began 
to be addressed in the third person, Gr and Gie instead of 
Ou. Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century such 
persons began to be addressed in the third person plural, and 
the singular was used im the third person singular mostly towards 
inferiors, or in familiar intercourse. At present the third per- 
son plural is almost universally employed and Du is reserved 
for affectionate intimacy, or for pathetic language.— Becker. 
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gender, as celsitas, serenitas, excellentia, etc. Therefore, 
when they had occasion to use a pronoun, they assumed the 
third person of the feminine gender. Thus the mystery of 
the usual mode of address in the Italian and other languages 
is cleared up. The French and English did not go that 
length. For, though they received such titles as your Majes- 
ty, your Highness, your Lordship, in the third person; yet, 
when a pronoun was wanted, they turned back to the second ; 
as, I told your Majesty, and you were pleased tg direct, etc. ; 
when I waited on your grace, you desired, etc. ; in which in- 
stances the Italians would say, she (Lat. ea, namely, majestas, 
gratia) was pleased, she desired. As in the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese tongues, the expressions Vossignoria, and 
Usted, were, by degrees, applied indifferently, for the sole 
purpose of civility ; the third person of the feminine gender 
became a general form of politeness. This notion, concern- 
ing the third person, was admitted by the Germans. But 
they overlooked its origin, and no longer associated it with 
those substantives to which it owed its existence. They 
deemed the third person of itself sufficient ; and therefore ap- 
propriated the masculine pronoun, er, he, to a man; and fie, 
she, to a woman. Not contented with this, they introduced 
another innovation. With the third person they combined 
the plural number, which had previously been adopted in the 
second person, as a refinement in speaking ; you for thou. 
In the same way, Gie, they, was substituted for er, he, or ffe, 
she. At length, the following practice has been established : 
The plural of the third person, Gie, is the polite mode of ad- 
dress, made use of by, and to, people of education. For 
example, instead of How do you do? the Germans, in their 
language, will say How do they do? It will be remarked, 
that this may sometimes be mistaken for a real third person ; 
and confusion may hence arise. However, the context, in 
most places, will show who is meant; and, where that is 
insufficient, a gesture, or some other means of explanation, 
13 
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may make the person understood. In writing, misconcep- 
tions of that “kind must be obviated by clearness of expres- 
sion ; besides which, the pronoun of address is commonly be- 
gun with a capital, whereas the mere pronoun of the third 
person has only a small letter for its initial, unless it be at the 
beginning of a sentence. Notwithstanding this new manner 
of speaking, the former expressions, thou, you, he, she, are 
still used but with a particular discrimination. The singular 
of the second person, D1, thou, is first of all applied to the 
Supreme Being. In the next place, it implies familiarity, 
founded upon affection and fondness. This is the pleasing 
appellation by which parents speak to their children, and 
brothers and sisters to one another. It is the language of 
love, and conjugal union. With friends, it is a token of in- 
timacy, and confidence.* Children are sometimes allowed 
to speak to their parents in the same manner; though, in 
general, the third person plural, @te, is preferred, as more 
respectful. Lastly, Dit is the reverse of ceremonious polite- 
ness, and thus it is applied, where particular distinctions are 
laid aside. Therefore it is commonly made use of in speak- 
ing to little children, and to people in very subordinate situ- 
ations ; for example by the officer to his soldiers. It is often 
heard. in quarrels, and opprobrious ]anguage, when the con- 
_ siderations of decorum and propriety are disregarded. All 
these significations may be reduced to the notion of familiarity, 
differently modified.t The plural Shr, you, when referred to 
one person, generally involves the idea of that familiarity, 


* See a charming passage in Schiller’s Don Carlos, at the 
_end of the first act : 


Und jest nach eine Bitte, Lieber—nenne 

Mich du, wu. f. w. 
« And pow one more request, my dearest friend—call me thou,’’ etc. 
+ There is a particular verb, which expresses the use of the 


second person, viz. Duger, answering to the Freneh tutoyer ; 
in English, to thou, according to Shakspeare. 
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which is used towards inferiors; for instance, by a mas- 
ter, towards his menials; it is likewise bestowed upon indi- 
viduals of low condition. Since the plural of the third per- 
son was adopted, as the polite mode of address, the singular 
has been reserved for the lower stations of life; namely, er, 
he, for a male; and fie, she, for a female. In this manner, 
the master and mistress address their servants. . ‘Thus a per- 
son of rank speaks to the tradespeople, and the prince to his 
subjects. The plural of the second person, thr, is even a de- 
gree below this.* | 

5. The pronouns of the first and second persons are also 
endowed with a reciprocal power. For they are used recip- 
rocally, without any addition; and myself, thyself, ourselves, 
yourselves, are expressed by mtich, did), uns, eud). For the 
third person, there is a distinct reflective and reciprocal pro- 
noun, which is mentioned above. In this respect, the Ger- 
man language differs from the English, in which the reflec- 
tive and reciprocal pronouns are composed of the possessive 
pronouns, and the termination self, plur. selves. The Ger- 
mans have the word, felb(t, or felber; but this expresses the 
Latin ipse, the French méme, the Italian stesso, or medestmo, 
etc., and may be annexed, not only to pronouns, but to any 
substantive : Sch felb(t, I myself; that means, I, in my own 
person, no one else; du felbft, thou thyself; er felbjt, he him- 
self; wir felbjt, thr felbft, fie felbft. Der Mann felbjt, the 
man himself; die Ceute felb{t, the people themselves, etc. It 
is to be observed, that when the third person serves for the 
pronoun of address, the reflective must correspond with it ; 
for instance, Gee Gr {id), seat yourself, sit down, to a man 
of inferior condition, literally, let him seat himself; fege Gte 
ficdj, to a woman of an inferior description, literally, let her 
seat herself; fesen Gie fich, the plural, as a polite mode of 
speaking, literally, let them seat themselves. 


* The Danish language uses these pronouns nearly in the 
same manner. 
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6. The neuter of the third person singular is-‘used as the 
nominative, before and after verbs, and joined with all gen- 
ders and numbers. For example: G6 tft der Mann, it is 
the man; e@ it bie Frau, it is the woman; e8 ijt das Kind, 
it is the child. (G8 find tanner, they are men; es find 
Weiber, they are women. Gé ift ein Mann hier, there is a 
man here; e t/t eine rau hier, there isa woman here; e8 
find Leute hier, there are people here. After a verb; as, ift 
es ein Mann? is it a man? find es Manner oder Weber ? 
are they men or women? Gin Man tft eg, it is a man; 
Manner find eg, they are men. When thus placed, it either 
makes a question, or gives an emphasis to the substantive 
preceding. It is put where the English use the adverb there, 
as in this: €8 folgten viele, there followed many; e8 ftarz 
ben mur wenige, there died but few.—It often refers to a pre- 
ceding adjective like our word so; as, Gr f{djeint ein ver- 
ftandiger Siingling ; und fo werden die Eltern e8 fein, he 
appears to be an intelligent youth, and his parents will be ¢¢, 
i.e. will be found so. 

7. @&8 is sometimes contracted with other pronouns; as, 
Sdy’s, for id) e8 5 -mir’s, for mir es 5 midy’8, for mid) es. 
Dir’s, for dir e8 ; didy’s, for did) es. Shr’s, for ihr eg. 
Likewise with verbs of one syllable ; for example; ‘sft’8, for 
f(t eS; geht’s, for geht es s—indeed, with any monosyllabic 
words ; for instance, conjunctions, J8enn’s, weil’s, for wenn 
es, weil e8. But these contractions are to be used with cau- 
tion. 


SECTION I. 


PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE. 


These are: Sein, my, or mine; dein, thy, or thine ; fei, 
his; thr, her, or hers; fein, its; unfer, our, or ours; ener, 
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your, or yours; ihr, their, or theirs. ‘They have three gen- 
ders in the singular, and are declined in the same manner as 
the indefinite article or the first numeral, viz.— 


Singular. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. mein (meiner), meine, mein Cmeines). 
Gen. meines, meiner, meines. 
Dat. meinem, meiner, meinem. 
Acc. meinem, =. = meine, mein (meines). 
Plural. 


Nom. metne. 
Gen. meiner. 
Dat. metnen. 
Acc. meine. 


Like this, are varied: dein, deine, dein; fein, feine, fein; 
unfer, unfere, unfer 5 ener, euere, ener; ihr, thre, ihr. 


Observations. 


1. The German, like the Latin, often omits these pronouns 
where the English idiom would require them; as Sd) habe 
e8 in Den Handen—vor Yugen, I have it in the (my) hands 
—before (my) eyes; er ftectte e8 in die Tasde—in den 
- Mund, he put it into the (his) pocket—into the (his) mouth ; 
er nahm es auf Die Sdyultern, he took it upon the (his) 
shoulders. These pronouns are either joined with substan- 
tives, as, metn Vater, my father ; deine Mutter, thy mother ; 
fein Kind, his child, etc. ; or they stand by themselves, as, 
ed tft meti, it is mine; es it dein, it is thine; es ift fein, it 
is his; es ift thr, it is hers; eé ijt unfer, it is ours; e8 ift 
euer, it is yours; es tft thr, it is theirs. When put abso- 
lutely, or by themselves, as in the examples last mentioned, 
the masculine gender, in the nominative singular, sometimes 
receives the termination er; and the neuter, in the nomina- 

13* 
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tive and accusative, that of e§, But as these endings are 
not always added, a rule must be given when that addition 
should take place, and when not. When simply a possesston 
is signified, without any other idea attending it, neither those 
terminations, nor that of the feminine gender, are required ; 
as, Der Garten ift mein, the garden is mine; die Stube ift 
dein, the room is thine; bas Haus tft fein, the house is his. 
But when an antithesis is implied, the pronoun becomes em- 
phatic, and those endings are to be subjoined. For example: 
Whose book is this? it is mine; this must be, es ift meines, 
with the additional termination; because it is emphatic,—it 
is that which belongs to me. Wefjen Hund ift bas ? whose 
dog is that? G8 ijt unferer, it is ours. Weffen Feder tft 
bas 2 whose pen is that? G8 tft fetne, it is his. Here the 
same antithesis is involved, and the termination affixed. So 
in the following: St diefes meines oder thres? is this 
mine, or theirs? Mein, es ijt deines, oder eures, no, it is 
thine, or yours. It is, of course, understood, that the sub- 
stantive is never expressed, when these terminations are em- 
ployed.* 

2. In unfer, euer, the e, before *r, is frequently left out, 
when a syllable comes after it: as, unfrer, unfre, unfres, for 
unferer, unfere, uiferes; eurer, eure, eures, for euerer, 
enere, eneres, 

' 3. The possessive pronouns may be used absolutely, with 
the definite article; as, ber meine, die meine, das meine, 
mine; der detne, thine; der feine, his; der thre, hers; Der 
unfere, ours; der enere, yours; der ihre, theirs; I say ab- 
solutely ; that means, with no substantive following, though 
understood. For example: Weffen Hut ift bas? whose hat 
isthat? @¢é ijt der meine, it is mine. WWeffen Ubr ift bad ? 
whose watch is that? @8 ift bie deine, it is thine. Weffen 


* Compare with this what is said of the first numeral, Sect. 
vi. Obs. 1. ! 


be ee re i ee 
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Bud) ift bas 2? whose book is that? G6 ift dag feine, it is 
his. ‘The French have the same manner of expression, in 
le mien, le tien, le sien, le nétre, le votre, le leur. Indeed, 
they cannot put their possessive pronouns absolutely, unless 
the article is prefixed. In English, the article cannot be 
joined with them. But, in German, the pronoun possessive 
absolute may either be used with, or without, the article; 
nor is it suffictently defined whether the one or the other is 
preferable. It seems solely to depend on the sound, and on 
the structure of the sentence; though, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied, that, when the article is made use of, the 
possession seems to be more distinctly marked. When united 
with the article, it is most usual to insert an additional sylla- 
ble, namely, ige 5 a8, Der metnige, Der Deinige, der feinige, 
ber thrige, der unfrige, ber eurige, der thrige. The latter is 
a new form introduced since the time of Luther. The defi- 
nite article going before, these pronouns are declined after 
the new or second form of adjectives. . 

4. Dero and “%hro are used in ceremonious language. 
They serve for addressing persons of distinction, and are 
equivalent in sense to your, though they are antiquated forms 
of the genitive plural of the third person of Der, that person, 
and ey, he; as, Dero, or Shro Majestat, your Majesty. 


SECTION IIL 


PRONOUNS DEMONSTRATIVE. 


Under this head are comprised all those, which point out, 
or determine, the subject to which they refer. They are, 
Diefer, diefe, diefes, this; Lat. hic, hac, hoc; jener, jene, 
jenes, that; Lat. ille, illa, illud; der, die, das, that; Lat. 
is, ea, id, or iste, ista, istud; derjenige, diejenige, dadjenige, 
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that ; Lat. is, or tlle; derfelbe, diefelbe, daffelbe, the same ; 
Lat. idem, eadem, tdem. 

(a) Those which are properly Demonstrative.—Diefer, 
this, and jener, that, are declined after the old or full 
form of adjectives. The neuter singular of Diefer is often 
used in a general sense without a noun, and is then com- 
monly contracted into dies (for diefes), which is indeclinable. 
Whenever dies would be governed by a preposition, the ad- 
verb hier is substituted for it, and the preposition is appen- 
ded to it; as, hieran, hierang, hiervon, hiermtit, just as das 
ran, Daraus, Davon, damit, are used for das (that thing, it) 
and a preposition. See Obs. 10, at the end of the section. . 
The neuter singular of the pronouns diefer and jener is placed 
before and after verbs, without any distinction of gender or 
number, in the same manner as the personal pronoun ¢8, For 
instance, Ddiefes or died, ift ein Mann, this is a man; jened 
ift eine Frau, that isa woman; dies find Menfdyen, these are 
men. Yas fir ein Mann ift died ? what man is this? 
Was fir eine Frau ijt died ? what woman is this? Was 
fiir Leute find dies 2 what people are these ? 

When two demonstratives are put together, in the genitive 
and dative singular, and the genitive plural, the last of them 
may assume the termination en, instead of er, em, es. By 
this means the concurrence of the same syllables is avoided, 
if that should be thought objectionable. For example: Dte 
Meinungen diefes und jenen Mannes (for jenes), the opin- 
ion of this and that man; or, in the plural, diefer und jenen 
Manner, of such and such men. Won Ddiefer und jenen 
Gefdhidjte (dat.fem. for jener), of this and that history. us 
dDiefem und jenen Bude (for jenem), out of such and such a 
book. 

(b) Determinative Pronouns.—They determine or limit 
the subject, by causing it todepend upon a relative which fol- 
lows. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. ber, die, bas. _ die. 
Gen. deffen (def), deren, Ddeffen (def). _berer. 
Dat. dem, . der, Dem. denett. 
Acc. ben, die, das, die. 


The genitive def is rarely used in the masculine, and in 
the neuter only when das stands for the personal pronoun 
eg, it. 

Observe that the genitive plural always is derer, “of 
those,” and is frequently followed by die, or weldje, ‘ who.” 
The relative “whose” is deren. 

Derjenige, that, expresses the relation of a thing, not to 
the speaker (as jener, that which is remote from me), but to 
something to be specified in a following clause; as, “that 
one, whom I love.” Der, that, does not necessarily refer to 
a following clause. , 

DHerfelbe, the same, always refers to anothet idea expressed 
or implied, with which it is identified. Being compounded 
of der, with jener and fefber, both parts of Derjenige and derz 
felbe are declined; der as the definite article, and jener and 
felber after the new and imperfect form of adjectives; as, 
Derjenige, diejenige, Dasjenige, etc. 


_ Further Observations. 

1. These pronouns may be joined to substantives, or stand 
by themselves; as, der Menfch, weldher tugendhaft lebt, iff 
weife, that man who lives virtuously, is wise—Dder, weldher 
tugendhaft lebt, i(t weife, he who lives virtuously is wise. 
Derjenige Menfd), welder Ungeredhtigfett ltebt, tft etn 
Bofewid)t, that man who loves injustice is a villian. Derjez 
nige; weldher Ungeredhtigfeit liebt, ijt etn Bofewid)t, he who 
loves injustice, etc. Derfelbe Mertfdy, weldyer—or Derfels 
be, weldyer. : 

2: The relative generally comes after berjenige ; but net 
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always after ber and bderfelbe. For example: €8 t(t der 
Mann, it is that man; es ift derfelbe Mann, it is the same 
man. When ber is by itself, neither before a substantive nor 
followed by a relative, some local adverb is commonly added 
to it, such as, hier, ba, bort: Der da, that person there ; Der 
hier, that person here; der dort, that person yonder. Meffen 
Haus ift bag? whose house is that? Deffen da, or def 
ba, that person’s. {Gem gehort es? to whom does it be- 
long? Dem da, to that person. 

3. The genitive case of the demonstrative der, Die, bag, in 
all genders, and both numbers, frequently serves as a substi- 
tute for the possessive case of the personal pronoun, viz. 
defjen, deren, deffen, for his, her, its; Dever, pl. for their. 
See Sect. 1. Obs. 3. 

4. Der, die, bag, when serving as a demonstrative pronoun, 
has a stronger accent in pronunciation than a definite article, 
by which it is distinguished from the latter. This pronoun, 
when joined with the adverb eben, signifies the same (Lat. 
idem), and is equal in meaning to derfelbe ; as, eben der 
Mann, the same man; eben die Frau, the same woman; 
eben das ind, the same child. 

5. Daé, like dies and eg, is seen in connection with dif- 
ferent numbers and genders; as, dad ijt ber Ntann, that is 
the man; daé ijt bie Frau, that is the woman; dag find bie 
Leute, those are the people. | 

6. Derfelbe, is sometimes, for the sake of avoiding ambi- 
guity, employed with the signification of the personal pronoun 
of the third person. This occurs in sentences where two 
words precede, either of which might be referred to by the 
personal pronoun. The demonstrative can refer to the last 
only, and excludes all ambiguity. Example: Der Vater 
fdyrieb feinen Gobne, der fe [be (the son, not the father— 
ey might mean either), mitge nad) London reijen, the fa- 
ther wrote to the son that the same (the son) must go to 
London. It is sometimes used for the sake of euphony; as, 
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Gobald die Mutter ihre Codhter (ah, fragte fle die fe (be, 
instead of fragte {fe {fe, as soon as the mother saw her 
daughter, she asked her. But its peculiar and original power 
is the Latin idem. In that sense it sometimes has the adverb 
eben before it, which gives it additional force, eben derfelbe, 
the very same; and occasionally also the first numeral, which 
still increases the meaning; as, Gin und eben derfelbe, one 
and the same. 

7. Derfelbige, diefelbige, daffelbige, the same, is synony- 
mous with derfelbe, diefelbe, dDaffelbe. Sometimes it has a 
strong demonstrative power, signifying that; but altogether 
it is a word not of the most classical stamp. 

8. Der namlidje, and der gleidje, occur as substitutes for 
derfelbe ; but the latter not so frequently. 

9. Selbiger, e, ed, Lat. is, ea, id; folder, e, e8, or rather, 
eit foldyer, such a one; and {fo ein, fo etme, fo etn, may be 
added to the list of demonstrative pronouns. The first men- 
tioned coincides, in its meaning, with derjenige and der, but 
it is not so much in use; as, Gelbiger Menfdy, that man, or 
the said man, for der Menfdh ; gu felbiger Zeit, at that time, 
for gu der Zeit. 

10. Instead of the demonstrative pronouns, with certain 
prepositions, the local adverbs hier, here, and da, there, are 
often employed ; hier may then be changed into hie before a 
consonant, and ba must be transformed into Dar before a 
vowel. For example: Spiermit, or hiemit, herewith, for mit 
dDiefem, with this; hierang, hereout, hence, for aué diefem, 
out of this; hieran, hereon, for an Ddiefem, on this. Davon, 
thereof, for pon dem, of or from that; or for the plural, yon 
denen, of or from those; Daran, thereon, thereat, for an Dem, 
on that; Daraus, thereout, for aus dem, out of that; darin, 
therein; dDarein, thereinto; Daranf, thereupon, daritber, for 
liber dag, upon that, thereupon; damit, therewith, for mit 
dem, with that, etc. _ | 
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SECTION IV. 


PRONOUNS RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE, 


These are; Welder, weldje, weldyes, who, and which, 
and JVer, neut. was, who, what. Der, die, dag, is, like the 
English that, used in a relative signification. 


Singular. _ Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. welder, welche, weldjes. welche. 
Gen. welche, weldher, welthes. welder, 
Dat. weldem, weldjer, weldyem. welder. 
Acc. weldjen, welde, weldhes. weldhe. 
Singular. Plural none. 
Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. wer, was. | 
Gen. weffen C1wef). . : 
Dat. wert, 
Acc. wett, : was. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. , Neyt. 
Nom. der, die, das. - die. 
Gen. Ddeffen, deren, dDeffer. _Dereilt. 
_ Dat. Bem, der, Dem. denen. 
Acc. den, die, bas. Die. 
Observations. 


1. The English distinguish, in their relatives, the pronouns 
who and which ; applying the former to persons, and the lat- 
ter to animals and things. The Germans admit no such dif- 
ference. They use weldher in relation to the one and the 
other. In English, that frequently performs the function of 
who or which, especially for the purpose of avoiding repeti- 
tion. Ina similar manner the Germans employ Der, die, das, 
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instead of weldyer, weldye, weldyes. The former has the ad- 
vantage of brevity, and is therefore often preferred; though 
in many places weldyer would be decidedly better. The lat- 
ter ought to be considered as the proper and genuine relative ; 
and der, Die, Das, only as an occasional substitute. Welder 
should have the preference—l. After personal pronouns of the 
first and second person.* Sd), weldyer—I who; Du, weldyer 
thou who; Shr, weldye—you who; Cie (being used as a 
pronoun of address, They; for you), weldye—they who. 2. 
When the relative immediately precedes the verb, without 
another word intervening; as, Gin Mann, welder {chreibt, 
a man who is writing; etn Sind, weldhes lieft, a child which 
is reading. 3 When the definite article or a demonstrative 
pronoun goes just before; as, Der MRann, welcyer—bdiefer 
Menfdy, weldyer—jene Frau, weldye—dasjenige Kind, wel- 
des. This third distinction is not always regarded in prac- 
tice, and those pronouns are promiscuously used. The de- 
fect of abruptness, in the relative Der, is often remedied by 
the addition of certain words to that pronoun. When placed 
after a pronoun of the first or second person the antecedent 
is repeated after the relative. For example: Sd), der id) 
viele Bucher gelefen habe, I who have read many books; bu, 
ber du hier ftebe(t, thou who standest here; Wir, die wir 
hier verfammelt find, we who are here assembled; Shr, Die 
ihr ener BVaterland liebt, you who love your country.t When 
alone with a verb, after a pronoun of the third person, or a 
substantive, the adverb dq is joined with it: as, Gin RKnabe, 
der da fchreibt, a boy that writes. Da signifies there, but 
serves here as a mere expletive, to lengthen the short relative 


* After the first person of the plural jir, it would be ob- 
jectionable to employ weldje, on account of the alliteration. 
It is, in this instance, expedient to say wir, Die wir. 

+ In such a connection, the preceding personal pronoun is 
sometimes omitted: as, Die thr ein Lted der Liebe wagt, ye | 
that venture on a song of love, for ihr, die ihr, ete.— Herder. 
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pronoun. er, as a relative, never stands united with a 
substantive; for instance, bet Mann, cannot express, which 


man. 

2. The adverb {o, so, sometimes represents the relative. 
For example: Die Wahrheit, weldje vor einem Werke, wie 
pasjenige ift, {o wir ben Liebhabern hiermit vorlegen, gefoz 
pert werden fann, be(telet pari, etc. “ The veracity that 
can be required of a work, like the one which we now lay 
before the lovers of elegant literature, consists in this,” etc. 
(Wieland.) It is a peculiarity of the ancient style, and at 
present only resorted to, for the purpose of preventing the re- 
petition of other relatives. When the verb follows, without 
any other word between, da is added, as in the relative Der, 
die, bag. For example, in Birger’s Leonore: 


Dod) feiner war, der RKundfhaft gab, 
Ron allen, fo da famen C. &- ‘welche famen). 


‘But, of all rHaT came, there was none who could give 
any information.” 

3. Wer, who, as arelative, always begins a sentence ; what 
otherwise would be the antecedent, follows. For example : 
Wer auf dem Wege der Tugend wandelt, ift glitch, he who 
walks in the path of virtue is happy. It is never put after an 
antecedent. It would, for instance, be a solecism to say, 
ber Mann, wer die Gefebe ehrt, the man who respects the 
laws. Here a different relative is required. Nor can wet be 
connected with a substantive, as wer Mann, which man ; 
for welder INaun, When wer stands alone with the verb, 
ba is frequently added to it, in the same manner a© it is to 
per (see the former page); as, Wer pa glaubt, pa dief {0 
fey, irrt fid), he, who thinks that this is 80, is mistaken. The 
neuter was, may either commence a sentence, or be placed 
after an antecedent. For example: was geredyt tft, ver- 
bient fob, what is just, deserves praise; Dag, was Du mir 
gefagt haft, that which you have told me; alles, was id) 


—_ a Gee eee eee 
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gefehen habe, all I have seen. It stands here to signify 
which; and is very properly employed after an antecedent, 
denoting something general and undetermined. When an 
individual or particular subject precedes, it is necessary to ex- 
press the neuter, which, by welches 5 as, das Buch, weldyes 
Gie mir gelieher haben, the book which you have lent me. 
Wer, occasionally signifies somebody ; as, e8 tit wer da, there 
is somebody ; and wag, something (an abbreviation of etwaé, 
somewhat, something) ; as, $d) habe was, I have got some- 
thing; Sch will Shue was fagen, I'll tell you something. 
But these expressions are not classical. In common life wel 
cher is employed in a similar manner meaning some. 

4. The relative pronoun is often omitted in English, and 
to be understood in a sentence. For example: “ The man 
I love,” i. e. whom I love. In German, the relative must al- 
ways be expressed. 

5. The pronouns wer, neuter, was 5 and welder, weldje, 
weldyes, also serve: to express questions, or, in other words, 
have the power of interrogatives. ‘er is applied to persons, 
either male or female, and was to things. They ask the 
questions in a general way, as the English who and what ; 
and are never joined with a substantive. YGelcher, welde, 
weldyes, refers to particular objects, and may be united with 
substantives. It answers to the English interrogative which ; 
as, welder Wann 2? which man? Gags is sometimes used 
for warum 5 as, Was zittre td)? Why do I tremble.—Schil- 
ler. 

6. Was fitr eit is used in a general sense, and means, 
what sort; as, wag file ein Mann, what sort of man? or, 
what a man! was fitr eine Frau, what woman ? i. e. of what 
description (not what individual)? wag fir ein Kind, what 
child? It is literally, what for a man, what for awoman. In 
this form of expression the article only is declined. The in- 
definite article is omitted before the plural number: for ex- 
ample, was fir Menfdyen, what men? was fitr 3eug, what 
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stuff? was fiir Wein, what wine? Weld) ein, fem. weld) 
eine ; pl. weldye, are occasionally used in the room of was 
fiir ein, was fir eine, and wae fiir. 

7. The local adverb 10, where, with a preposition, is gen- 
erally used instead of twas with a preposition, and often in- 
stead of weldyer ; as, wontit, wherewith; twovon, whereof; 
wobdurd), whereby ; woz, whereto; woritt, wherein; woran, 
whereon, whereat. When the preposition begins with a 
vowel, ¢ is inserted after wo 3 as, wWoraus, whereout, for out 
of which; twortiber, whereupon, whereover, for upon which, 
or over which. YGarum, wherefore, is used for worum. 


SECTION V. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRONOUNS. 


Under this denomination are to be comprehended several 
words which could not conveniently be classed with the for- 
mer divisions. They are, jeder, jedwebder, jeglicher, mandher, 
man, jemand, niemand, and felbjt, or felber. 

1. Seder, jede, jedes, each, every (one); jedweber, jedwete, 
jebdwebes, each, every (one); jeglidjer, jeglidje, jeglidjes, 
each, every (one); mandyer, mance, mandjes, many a (one). 
They are either put before substantives or they stand by 
themselves. ‘Se, ever, expresses any possible time; whereas 
immer, ever, means at all times. In composition je means 
ever-y possible case, each one without exception. ‘jeder is 
every Der, 1. e. every one. SeDiwebder is an old word of the 
same import, except that it represents individuals as more dis- 
tinct from each other than jeder, and is applied not so indefi- 
nitely to an unknown multitude not distinctly conceived by 
the mind. This use of jebweber seems to show that the influ- 
ence of its etymology was never entirely lost; for it comes 
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from je and weber, and signified originally, uterque, each of 
the two, and afterwards, each of any larger number. ‘Sez 
glicjer has a similar import, every one; it comes from je and 
gleid), and is a little stronger expression than jeder. These 
are all declined in both forms like adjectives, but are limited 
to the singular number. 

Mandyer is declined in both numbers. In the singular it 
means many a one; in the plural, several, and thereby differs 
from viele, many. It may often be translated by the word, 
many, taken ina limited sense. Gtliche (aliqui) and etweldye, 
some, are antiquated, and irgend einer, and einige, etc. are 
now used in their place. In common life, weldje, some, is 
still in use for etweldye. @tlidje is by no means wholly out 
of use now. 

2. Man is not declined. It implies a general or indefinite 
personality, answering to the French On; and takes the 
verb in the singular number. For example, man fagt, 
French, on dit, people say, they say; man (pridjt, Fr. on 
parle, people talk, they talk. The English make use of dif- 
ferent expressions, such as, we, you, they, a person, one; 
where the Germans employ man, and the French on. For 
instance, Stan muf fic) hitten, Fr. on doit prendre garde, a 
person, or one, must take care; man irrt f{id), wenn man 
glaubt,—on se trompe, si l’on pense, @ person, or one, mis- 
takes, if he thinks. The oblique cases of the indefinite arti- 
cle are placed in a corresponding relation with man. For 
example, San drgert fid) immer, wenn etrem gewiffe Ere 
wartuttgen feblfdlagen, a person is always vexed, when he 
is disappointed in certain expectations. Nan irrt fid), wenn 
man glanbt, der grofe Haufe (dae etnen wabrer Verdienfte 
wegen, one is mistaken, if he thinks that the multitude es- 
teems him for true: merit. In these examples, einem and 
einen, dative and accusative cases of the numeral ein, one, 
some one, answer to man, which is used only in the nomina- 


tive singular. , 
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The Germans also employ man in the same way as the 
French employ their on, whenever they do not wish to use 
any of the personal pronouns Du, Gr, Gie, or Shr. They 
say, Wan thue dag nidjt mehr (qu’on ne le fasse plus), let 
this not be done again! JNan hore was tdy fage (que |’on 
écoute ce que je dis), let what I say be listened to! It isa 
kind of modified imperative, expressive of displeasure at any- 
thing done, and is always construed with the subjunctive: 
Man laffe das feyn, leave that alone !* 

3. Semand, some one, some body, any one, any body; ‘ses 
dermann, every one; niemand, no one. These words are 
composed of the foregoing man, or Sant, and of je, ever; 
jeder, each; nie, never, and are always used as substantives. 
In the genitive case they have 8 (e8) added; as, jemandé, 
Sedermanns, niemands. The dative and accusative, though 
they are often like the nominative, are usually marked by the 
termination en ; as, jemanbder, miemanden ; which is never 
. the case with Sedermanit. The first numeral Giner, occasion- 
ally stands for jemanb, some one, but is so used only in the 
masculine singular. Itis exactly the English One, in expres- 
sions like ‘it gives one much trouble,” meaning every one, 
the whole species of human being; whilst jemand rather 
poimts at a definite individual who is not named. 

4. The invariable pronoun felbjt, or felber, resembling the 
English self, may be added to any pronoun, or to any sub- 
stantive. For example; id) felbjt, I myself; du felbft, thou 
thyself; er felbft, he himself; der Mann (elbft, the man him- 
self; die Frau felbft, the woman herself; rir (elb{t, we our- 
_ selves; ihr felbft, you yourselves ;. {fe felb(t, they themselves ; 

die Leute felbjt, the people themselves. The English seif 
must previously be compounded with.a pronoun, such as, Aim, 
her, my, thy, our, etc., to qualify it for an adjunct to a sub- 


* The pronoun, man must not be confounded wu the sub- 
stantive, JRann. 
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stantive, or personal pronoun, as the man himself, the woman 
herself, I myself, thou, thyself; it is likewise varied in the 
plural, as, we ourselves; but the German word is neither 
compounded nor declined. It may be placed, as an adverb, 
before a substantive or a pronoun, in which situation it sig- 
nifies even ; as, felbft id), even 1; felbft du, even thou; felbft 
fie, even they; felb(t ber Mtann, even the man; felbjt die 
Leute, even the people. Gelber, and felbiger, are obsolete. 
Selbft, or abridged felb, is sometimes connected with ordi- 
nal numbers: as, Gelbftbritter, or felbdritter ; felbvierter ; 
felbgehnter ; felbswanzigfter. It then implies that the per- 
son, to whom the number refers, is accompanied by so many 
others. For example: Sch felbvierter, I myself the fourth, 
that means, three besides me; Der Monig felbftgwangia{ter, 


the king the twentieth, that is, the king, and nineteen persons 
besides.* | 


* Selbgwangigiter gefangen, und allein vom Saladin 
begnabdigt ;—I was taken with nineteen others, but alone 


2. by Saladin. —efjing’s Nathan der Weife, Act 1. 
c. 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE VERB. 


CONTAINING 


The Auxiliary Verbs. 

. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 
. The Irregular Verbs. 

- Verbs Neuter. 

. Reflective Verbs. 

. Impersonal Verbs. 

- Compound Verbs. 


a2 OT OF 2D 


SECTION I. 
AUXILIARY VERBS. 


If verbs auxiliary be those which are indispensably requi- 
red to complete a conjugation, we must recognize three such 
verbs in the German language. 

The first is haben, to have. This serves for the formation 
of the perfect, pluperfect, and second future tenses, in the ac- 
tive voice. 

The second, feyn, tobe. It forms the perfect, pluperfect, 
and second future, of some neuter verbs; and likewise helps 
to compose those tenses, in the passive voice. 

The third is QWerden. This verb signifies, 1. a future — 
event, which may consist in acting, being, or suffering. 
Thus it expresses the English auxiliaries of the future tense, 
shall and will; and seems to resemble the Greek verb péddo. 
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With this qualification, it produces all the future tenses.* 
2. It denotes the coming into a certain state or condition. 
Therefore, when joined with a noun, it answers to the Latin 
fio, and the English to become. But, with this power, it is 
likewise employed to form the passive voice. | 


Nore.—It will be seen, from the examples of the German 
conjugation, in the following pages, that the principal parts of 
the verb are—the present and imperfect tenses of the indica- 
tive mood, the infinitive and the preterite participle. These 
may be considered as the roots from which all, or most, ten- 
ses are derived. For which reason they will be-placed at the 
head of every verb that is exhibited for the purpose of conju- 
gation. 


First Auxiliary. haben, to have. 


habe, present tense ;—hatte, imperfect ;—gehabt, preterite 
participle. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular; 


1. ich habe, I have. 1. ich habe, (if) I have. 
2. du haft, thou hast. 2. du habeft, (if) thou hast. 
3. er (fie, e8) hat, 3. er (fie e8) habe, 
he (she, it) has. (if) he (she, it) have. 
Plural. Plural, 
1. wir haben, we have. 1. wir haben, (if) we have. 
2. iby habet, or habt, 2. ihr habet, (if) you have. 
you have. 
3. fie haben, they have. 3. fie haben, (if) they have. 


* The infinitive after {Werden was originally the present 
participle ; as, wirt tragenbde (wird tragen), he will bear, but 
literally, he becomes bearing, in which werden has its ordinary 
signification.— Becker. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
I. tc) hatte, I had. 1. tc hatte, (if) I had. 
2. du hatteft, thou hadst. 2. Du hatteft, (if) thou hadst. 
3. er hatte, he had. 3. er hatte, (if) he had. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir hatten, we had. 1. wir batten, (if) we had. 
2. thr hattet, you had. 2. iby hattet, (if) you had. 
3. fie hatte, they had. 3. fie batten, (if) they had. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) habe gehabt, 1. idj habe gehabt, 
I have had. (if ) I have had. 
2. du haft gehabt, 2. du habeft gebabt, 
thou hast had. (if) thou hast had. 
3. er hat gehabt, 3. er habe gehabt, 
he has had. (if) he have had. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir haben gebabt, 1. wir haben gehabt, 


we have had. 


- thy habet, or habt, gehabt, 


you have had. 


. ffe haben gehabt, 


they have had. 


(if) we haye had. 


2. ihr habet gehabt, 


(if) you have had. 


3. ffe haben gehabt, 


(if) they have had. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 


- td) hatte gehabt, 


I had had. 


. bit hatteft gebabt, 


thou hadst had. 


- er hatte gehabt, 


he had had. 


Singular. 


1. id) hatte gebabt, 


(if) I had had. 


2. du hiatte(t gehabt, 


(if) thou hadst had. 


3. er hatte gehabt, 


(if) he had had. 


Sect. 1. 


INDICATIVE. 


Plural. 
1. wir hatten gehabt, 
we had had. 
2. thr hattet gehabt, 
you had had. 
3. fie hatten gebabt, 
they had had. 


Auziliary Verbs. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. 
1. wir hatten gehabt, 
(if) we had had. 
2. thr hattet gehabt, 
(if) you had had. 
3. fie hatten gehabt, 
(if) they had had. 


First Future. 


Singular. 

1. id) werde haben, 

T shall have. 
2. du wirft haben, 

thou shalt, or wilt, have. 
3. er wird haben, 

he shall, or will, have. 

‘ Plural. 
1. wir werden haben, 

we shall have. 
2. id) werdet haben, 

you shall, or will, have. 
3. fte werden haben, 


they shall, or will, have. 


Singular. 
1. tc) werde haben, 
(if) I shall have. 
2. Du werdeft haben, 
(if) thou shalt have. 
3. er werde haben, 
(if) he shall have. 
Plural. 
bk wir werden haben, 
(if) we shall have. 
2. ihr werdet haben, 
(if) you shall have. 
3. fle werden haben, 
(if) they shall have. 


Second Future. 


Singular. 
1. ich werde gehabt haben, 
I shal] have had. 
2. du wirft gehabt haben, 
thou shalt, or wilt, have 
had. 


Singular. 


1. id) werde gehabt haben, 


(if) I shall have had. 


2. du werdeft gehabt haben, 


(if) thou shalt have had. 


3. er wird gehabt haben, he 3. er werde gehabt haben, 


shall, or will, have had. 


(if ) he shall have had. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. Plural. 

1. wir werden gehabt haben, 1. wir werden gehabt haben, 

we shall have had. (if) we shall have had. 

2. iby werdet gehabt haben, 2. ihr werbdet gehabt haben, 

you shall, or will, have (if) you shall have had. 
had. 

3. fle werden gehabt haben, 3. {fe werden gehabt haben, 

they shall, or will, have (if) they shall have had. 
had. 


First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
. td) witrde haben, I should, or would, have. 
dit wiirdeft haben, thou shouldst, or wouldst, have. 
. er wiirde haben, he should, or would, have. 


Plural. 
1. wir wiirden haben, we should, or would, have. 
2. ihr witrdet haben, you should, or would, have. 
3. fie witrden haben, they should, or would, have. 


Second Future Conditional. 


Singular. 
1. id) witrde gehabt haben, I should, or would, have had. 
2. Du witrdeft gehabt haben, thou shouldst, or wouldst, 
have had. 
3. er wiirde gehabt haben, he should, or would, have had. 


G9 3D = 


Plural. 
1. wir witrden gehabt haben, we should, or would, have 
| had. 
2. ihr witrdet gehabt haben, you should, or would, have 
had. 
3. fle witrden gehabt haben, they should, or would, have 
had. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
2. habe (du), have (thou). 2. habet, or habt (ihr), 
have (you). 


3. habe er (fie, e8), 3. haben ffe, let them have.* 
let him (her, it) have. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 


Present, haben, to have. Present, habend, having. 
Perfect, gehabt haben, Preterite, gehabt, had. 
to have had. 
Future, haben werden, 
to be about to have. 


Second Auxiliary. {eyn, to be. 
bin, present tense ;—1war, imperfect ;—gewefert, 


preterite participle. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Singular. — Singular. 
1. td) bin, I am. 1. id) fey, (if) I be. 
2. du bift, thou art. 2. dit feyeft,or feyft,(if) thou be. 
3. er ift, he is. 3. er fey, (if) he be. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. wir find, we are. 1. wir feyen, or fey, (if) we be. 
2. thr feyd, you are. 2. ihr feyed, or feyd,(if) you be. 
3. ffe find, they are. "8. fle fever, or feyn, (if)they be. 


* The first person plural of the imperative is not commonly 
met with. The verb [affent, to let, is usually employed, to ex- 
press that idea. Now and then you see the bare imperative 
thus used; as, gehen wir, let us go; haben wir Gedulbd, let 
us have patience; redett tir nidjt mebr davon, let us Bay 
nothing more of it. 


15 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. ; Singular. 


1. id) war, I was. 
2. du wareft, or warit, 
thou wast. 

3. er war, he was. 
Plural. 

1. wir waren, we were. 

2. ihr waret, or wart, 
you were. 

3. fie waren, they were. 


1. id) ware, (if) I were. 


2. Du wareft, (if) thou wert. © 


3. er ware, (if) he were. 
Plural. 


1. wir waren, (if) we were. 


2. thr waret, (if) you were. 


3. fie waren, (if) they were. 


Perfect. 


Singular. 
1. id) bint gewefen, 
I have been. 
2. du bift gewefen, 
thou hast been. 
3. er tft gewefen, 


he has been. 
Plural. 

1. wir find gerefert, 
we have been. 


2. thr feyd gewefen, 
you have been. 
3. fle find gewefer, 


Singular. 
1. idy fey gewefen, 
(if) I have been. 
2. du feyeft, or feyft, gewe- 
fen, (if) thou hast been. 
3. er fey gewefen, 
(if) he have been. 
Plural. 
1. wir feyen, or feyn, gewer 
fen, (if) we have been. 
2. ihr feyed, or feyd, gemwer 
fen, (if) you have been. 
3. fle fenen, or fey, gerwe- 


they have been. fen, (if) they have been. 
Pl t. 
Singular. ele Singular. 
1. id war gewefen, 1. id) ware gewefen, 
I had been. (if) I had been. - 


2. du wareft gewefen, 


thou hadst been. 


3 er war gewefert, 
he had been. 


2. Du wareft gewefer, 

(if) thou hadst been. 
3. ey ware gewefert, 

(if) he had been. 


- 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir waren gewefen, 1. wir waren gewefen, 
we had been. (if) we had been. 


2. thr waret gerwefert, 
you had been. 
3. fie waren gewefen, 


2. ihr waret gewefen, 
(if) you had been. 
3 fie waren gewefen, 


they had been. (if) they had been. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy werde feyn, 1. th werbde feyn, 
I shall be. (if) I shall be. 
2. Du wir{t feyn, 2. Du werdeft feyn, 
thou shalt, or wilt, be. (if) thou shalt be. 


3 er wird feyn, 
he shall, or will, be. 


Plural. 
1. wir werden feytt, 
we shall be. 
iby werbdet feyn, 
you shall, or will, be. 
3. fie werden feyn, 
they shall, or will, be. 


~ 


3. er werde feyrt, 
(if) he shall be. 


Plural. 
1. wir werden fey, 

(if) we shall be. 
2. thy werbdet feyt, 

(if) you shall be. 
3. fie werden feyn, 

(if) they shall be. 


Second Future. 


Singular. 
ich werde gewefert feyr, 
I shall have been. 
. Du wirft gewefer feyn, 


fucel 
e 


vw 


thou shalt,or wilt, have 


been. 


Singular. 
1. id) werde gewefert feyn, 
_ (if) T shall have been. 
2. Du werdeft gewefen fey, 
(if) thou shalt have 
been. 


3. er wird gewefen fey, he 3. er werbde getwefer fem, 


shall, or will, have been. 


(if) he shall have been. 
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WO 0 = 


wo 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
- wir werden gewefert feyn, 1. wir werden gewefen feyn, 
we shall have been. (if) we shall have been. 
- Ur werdet gewefen feyn, 2. ihr werdet gewefen feyn, 
you shall, or will, (if) you shall have been. 
have been. : 
. fle werden gemwefen feyn, 3. fle werden gewefen feyn, 
they shall, or will, (if)they shall have been. 
have been. 
First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 


. td) witrbde feyn, I should, or would, be. 
. Du witrdeft feyn, thou shouldst, or wouldst, be. 
. et wilrde fey, he should, or would, be. — 


Plural. 


. wir wiirden {eyn, we should, or would, be. 
. thy witrbet fey, you should, or would, be. 
- fie witrbdert feyn, they should, or would, be. 


Second Future Conditional. 


Singular. 


. id) witrde gervefen feyn, I should, or would, have been. 
. Du witrdeft gewefen feyn, thou shouldst, or wouldst, have 


been. 


. er wilrde gewefer feytt, he should, or would, have been. 


Plural. 


. wir wilrden gewefer feyn, we should, or would, have been. 
. thy witrbdet gewefen fey, you should, or would, have been. 


fie wiirden gewefen feyn, they should, or would, have been. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
fey (dit), be (thou). 2. feyd (ihr), be (you). 
fey er, let him be. 3. feyen, or fey fie, 


let them be. 


/ 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. feyt, to be. Present, feyend, being. 
Perf. gewefen feyn, Preterite, gewefert, been. 
to have been. 


Fut. fey werden, 
to be about to be. 


Third Auzihary. werden, to become. 
ywerbde, present s—twurde (or ward*), imperf. ;—geworden 
(or worden), pret. part. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. tc) werbde, I become. 1. ich werbe, (if) I become. 


2. du wirft, thou becomest. 2. du werbdeft, 
| (if) thou becomes. 


3. er wird, he becomes. 3. er werbe, if he become. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir werden, we become. 1. wir werdet, 
(if}) we become. 


2. thr werbdet, you become. 2. thr werbdet, 
(if) you become. 


3. fle werden, 3. fie werden, 
they become. (if) they become. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. ~ 

1. id) wnrbde (or ward), 1. ich witrde, (if) I became. 
I became. 

2. Du wurdeft (or wardit), 2. du witrdeft, 
thou becamest. (if) thou becamest. 

3. er wurde (or ward), 3. er wilrde, (if) he became. 
he became. 


* I am of opinion that the form wurde, throughout the im- 
15* 


i) 


den, he has become. 
Plural. 


- wir find geworden, or 


worden, 
we have become. 


- thr feyd geworbden, or 


worden, 
you have become. 
fle find geworbden, or 
worden, 
they have become. 


3 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir wurden, we became. 1. wir witrden, 
(if) we became. 
2. ihr wurdet, you became: 2. ihr wiirbdet, — 
(if) you became. 
3. fte wurden, | 3. fie witrden, 
they became. (if) they became. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy bin geworbden, or wore 1. id) fey gerworden, or wore 
den, I have become.*- den, (if) I have become. 
2. bu bift geworden, or wore 2. du feyeft, or feyft, gewor- 
den, thou hast become. den, or wordett, 
(if) thou hast become. 
3. er ijt geworden, or wore 3. er fey geworden, or wor- 


Den, (if) he have become. 
Plural. 


. wir feyen, or fey, gewor- 


den, or worben, 
(if) we have become. 


. ihe feyed, or feyd, geworz 


Det, or worden, 
(if) you have become. 
fie feyen, or feyn, gerwors 
den, or worden, 
_(if) they have become. 


perfect, is preferable to the adoption of ward, in some of the 
persons. 


:. Gewordert is used with an adjective; and tworbdett after a 
ire preterite: id) bin weife geworben, id) bin geliebt 
wordert. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) war geworden, or 1. td) ware geworben, or 
worden, wordert, 
I had become. (if) I had become. 


2. du wareft (warft) gewor- 
Den, or worden, 
thou hadst become. 
& er war geworden, or 
worden, 
he had become. 


Plural. 
1. wir waren geworbden, or 
worden, 
we had become. 
2 ihe waret (wart) gewor- 
Dent, or worden, 
you had become. 
3. fie waren, geworden, or 
worden, 
they had become. 


2. du rwiireft, geworden, or 
worden, 
(if) thou hadst become. 
3. er ware geworden, or 
worden, 
(if) he had become. 


Plural. 
1. wir waren geworden, or 
worden, 
(if) we had become. 
2. ihr waret geworden, or 
worDdett, 
(if) you had become. 
3. fie waren geworden, or 
worden, 
(if) they had become. 


First Future. 


Singular. 
1. id) werde werden, 
I shall become. 
2. du wirft werden, thou 
shalt, or wilt, become. 


3 er wird werden, he shall, 


or will, become. 


Singular. 
1. icy werde werdert, 
(if ) I shall become. 
2. du werdeft werden, 
(if ) thou shalt become. 
3. er werde werden, 
(if) he shall become. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 


1. wir werden werden, 
we shall become. 

2 ihr werdet werden, you 
shall, or will, become. 

3: fle werden werden, they 
shall, or will, become. 


1. wir werden werden, 
(if ) we shall become. 


2. thy werdet werden, 


(if) you shall become. 
3. fie werden werdert, 
(if) they shall become. 


Second Future. 


| Singular. 
i. id) werbde geworber, of 
worden, feyn, 
I shal] have become. 
2. bu wirft geworden, or 
worden, feyn, thou shalt, 
or wilt, have become. 
3. er wird gerworden, or wor 
den, feyn, he shall, or will, 
have become 
Plural. 
1. wir werden geworden, or 
worden, feyit, 
we shall have become. 
2. thr werbdet geworden, or 
~ worden, feyn, you shall, or 
will, have become. 
3 fle werden gewordert, or 
worden, fey, they shall, 
or will, have become. 


Singular. 
1. id) werde geworben, or 
worden, fey, (if) I shall 
have become. 
2. Du werdeft geworden, or 
worden, feyn, (if) thou 
shalt have become. 
3. er werde gewordert, or 
worden, fey, (if) he shall 
have become. 
Plural. 
1. wir werden geworden, or 
worden, fey, (if) we shall 
have become. 
2. thr werdet geworbden, or 
worden, feyn, (if) you 
shall have become. 
3. fie werden geworden, or 
worden, fey, (if) they 
shall have become. 


First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1. id) witrde werden, I should, or would, become. 
2. dit wiirdeft werden, thou shouldst, or wouldst, become. 
3. er wilrde werden, he should, or would, become. 
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Plural. 
1. wir wiirden werden, we should, or would, become. 
2. iby wiirbet werden, you should, or would, become. 
3. fle witrden werden, they should, or would, become. 


Second Future Conditional. 
_ Singular. 

1. id) witrde gerworden, or worden, feyn, 

I should, or would, have become. 
Du wirdeft geworden, or worden, feytt,- 

thou shouldst, or wouldst, have become. 
3. ex wiirde geworden, or worden, feptt, 

he should, or would, have become. 


Plural. 
. wir wiirben geworden, or worden, feyr, 
we should, or would, have become. 
2. ihr wirdet geworben, or worden, fen, 
you should, or would, have become. 
« fie witrden geworden, or worden, feyn, 
they should, or would, have become. 


yo 


—y 


i) 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
2 werde (du) 2. werdet (ihr), 
become (thou). become (you). 
3. werde er, 3. werden fie, 
let him become. let them become. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. werdett, to become. 
Perf. geworbden, or worden, feyn, to have become. 
Fut. werden werden, to be about to become. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present, werdend, becoming. | 
Preterite, geworden, or worden, become. 
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Observations. 


1. According to the English grammar, the verbs may, will, 
shall, let, are, in conjugation, employed as auxiliaries. They 
are not required for the German conjugation. The ideas 
which they convey, are, indeed, expressed by similar verbs, 
in German, but they merely indicate the possibility or neces- 
sity of an action expressed by other verbs with which they 
are combined, and which they govern in the infinitive mood. 
But if that be admitted as a criterion of helping verbs, their 
namber may be still farther increased. True auxiliaries are 
only those, without which no complete conjugation can be 
formed; and under this description come the three verbs 
that have been exhibited. It may not be improper to say a few 
words of the other supposed auxiliaries, in order to make their 
nature more perfectly understood. They are: td) mag, similar 
to the English, I may ; td) will, answering to, I will; ic) foll, 
I shall. To these may be added: id) fann, I can; id) darf, 
Idare; td) muf, I must; id) [affe, [let. Those verbs are de- 
fective in English, all but two, to let, and to dare ; in German, 
they are conjugated through all persons, tenses, and moods, 
excepting perhaps the imperative. They are all irregular, and 
will be found conjugated at the end of section third below. 
In this place, their signification is to be briefly explained. 

sd) mag, I may. Infinitive, mdgen. ‘The English verb, 
may, denotes the potential mood. The German signifies, 
1. Posstbitity, depending on another’s will; being permit- 
ted, being at liberty to do a thing; as, er mag laden, er mag 
weiner, td) verbiete es ihm nidjt, he may laugh, he may cry, 
I do not forbid it him. 2. Chance or possibility as a con- 
cession on the part of the speaker; as, er mag ein braver 
Mann fein, he may be (I concede it) an excellent man; e8 
modyte (id) ereignen, it might happen; e8 midyte regnen, it 
might rain. 3. A wish, or desire, particularly in the present 

and imperfect of the subjunctive; as, mige er lange leben ! 
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may he live long! mige es der Himmel geben! may Heaven 
grant it! td) modyte wohl etwas davon haben, I should like 
to have some part of it; and also with an accusative case, 
like a transitive verb; as, id) mag das midt, I do not like 
that. In this signification, it is frequently applied to what is 
eaten or drunk.. For example: migen Cie Gauerfrant ? 
do you like sour-krout? nein id) mag es nidjt, no, I do not 
like it. Gd) mag diefen Wein nidjt, I do not like this wine. 
Sd) mag nichts mebr, I do not like any more. In such 
phrases, an infinitive may be supplied, viz. effen, to eat, or 
trinfen, to drink; and the construction with the accusative, 
may be considered as elliptical. Rogen, in the sense of 
fonnen, which was common in the old German, and was 
sometimes employed by Luther; as, Graben m ag id) nicht, 
I cannot dig, is no longer in use. 

Sch will, I will. Infinitive wollen. This answers, 1. to 
the Latin velle, and the French vouloir ; and implies a future 
event, so far as it proceeds from will and inclination. For 
example: wollen Gie fpabieren gehen ? will you take a 
walk 7 that means, is it your will or inclination, to take a 
walk? “sch will [efen, I will read; the same as, it is my will, 
or my inclination, to read. Gr wtf fliegen, und hat Feine 
®ligel, he wishes to fly, and has no wings. The idea of pur- 
pose and inclination always accompanies this verb; it is not 
employed, as in English, to denote mere futurity, for which 
werdet is exclusively appropriated. It signifies, 2. an impli- 
ed assertion, he will have it so, he affirms it to be so; as, Gr 
will dich gefeben haben, he wild have it that he saw you; die 
Leute wollen es in der Zeitung gelefen haben, the people 
affirm that they read it in the newspaper. 

Sd) fol, I shall. Infinitive, folen. The English shall may 
be regarded as the literal translation of the German word, 
but it does not comprehend all its meanings. The verb ¢o be, 
with the preposition fo and the infinitive of another verb fol- 
lowing (as, J am to see, we are to go), anewers to its signrfi- 
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cations more frequently than shall: The German verb de- 
notes: 1. To be obliged, by necessity, or duty. It may then, 
as occasion requires, be rendered by shall, must, ought, am 
to; in French, by falloir, devoir. For example: Du follft 
das thin, thou shalt do that, thou art to do that, thou must do - 
that; i/ faut. Gite follen fdyretben, you are to write; vous 
devez écrire, or tl faut que vous écriviez. 2. To be bid, to 
be commissioned or to be authorized. Sch foll bahin gehen, 
Iam to gothere. Goll td) es haben ? am I to have it, may 
Ihave it? Goll td) es thun, oder nidjt ? am I to do it, or 
not? may I do it, or not? 3. To be said, to be reported or 
supposed ; as, der Mortig foll angefommen fey, the king is 
said to be arrived. Die franzofifdhhe Flotte foll gefdlagen 
worden feyn, the French fleet is said to have been beaten. 
&é foll (id) gugetragen haben, it is said to have happened. 
Sie follen mid) nicht beleidigt haben? you are supposed 
not to have offended me: er foll feinen Gat erwiefen haben, 
he is admitted to have proved his position. These subse- 
quent significations have all a connection with the first and 
original one, which implies a necessity. There is always a 
wollen, corresponding to a follen ; as, Du fol ft hier bfet- 
ben (Sd) will es), thou shalt remain here (it is my will); 
Gr foll in der Stadt fein, dic Leute wollen thn gefehen 
haben, he must be, (according to report) in the city; the peo- 
ple will have it (affirm), that they saw him. Hence {ollen 
comes to be equivalent to bedeuten, tosignify; as, Was fol 
(bedenten) der Hut ? (i. e. Mas wollt Shr damit bezetdy- 
nen ?) what means the hat? (i. e. what do you will or intend 
to intimate by it?) This word is common in a conditional 
future, which is very frequently employed. For example: 
Wenn er fommen follte, if he should come; went das fo 
feyn follte, if that should be so; follte fid) dag Wetter anz 
dern, {o wollen wir ausgebhen, should the weather change, 
we will go out. G@ollen is often used with an ellipsis, when 
the infinitive of some other verb is to be supplied. In this 
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way several phrases are to be explained. For example: 
Was foll id)? what shall I ?—supply thurt, do,—what shall 
Ido? what am I to do? what would you with me? what do 
you want of me? Thus, Was follft bu? was foll er? was 
foll {te ? ‘was follen wir, was follt ibr, was follen ffe ? 
what art thou to do, what art thou wanted for, what is he to 
do? or what is he wanted for, etc. Gas foll das, what 
shall that—supply fey, be, what shall that be, what does it 
tend to, what does that mean? -This is sometimes fully ex- 
pressed by, was foll das heifien, what is that to mean, what 
is the meaning of that, what do you mean by that? From 
that elliptical mode of speaking, the following significations 
may be assigned to follen :—(a) Tomean. Examples: {Gag 
follen die fieben Lammer? what mean the seven lambs? 
Was foll das Gefdwag 2? what means that talk? Was 
follen dtefe Rranze ? what mean these wreaths? YGas foll 
aber diefer ? but what means this man ? In all these phrases, 
the infinitive feyt, or in the last, thun, may be under- 
atood. (b) To be intended. Ex. Gie follen alle fir mein 
Syaus, they are all intended for my house. Went foll dent 
diefer Strauf ? for whom is this nosegay intended? Geytt, 
to be, may here again be understood. (c) To tend to, to serve 
some purpose, to be of a certain use, to be good for. Ex. 
Mos foll diefe Erntedrigiutg 2? what purpose does this hu- 
miliation serve, what does it tend to, of what use is it? Was 
foll mir die Grftgeburt 2 of what use is primogeniture to me ? 
Was joll mir das Gelb ? of what use is the money to me? 
Lastly, the English words, may, can, will, or, in the imper- 
fect, might, could, would, will sometimes aptly render the 
German phrages, in which follen occurs. 

Sd) fann, Ican. Infinitive, fonnen. It signifies, 1. To 
be able. Lat. posse, Fr. pouvoir. 2. To be permitted, to have 
the liberty to do a thing. Thus it stands frequently, where 
the English put may. For example: Gie fonnen das thun, 
wenn Sie wollen, you may do that, if you like. Indeed, it 

16 
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is more usual to express that idea by the verb fonnen, than 
by mogen. The infinitive, which generally follows after fonz 
tet, is sometimes left out; as, Gott fann alles was er will, 
God can do all he willeth; supply thin, do. In ancient Ger- 
man, the verb signified to know (savoir), as the old English 
to can.* Remains of this use of fonnen as equivalent to fenz 
nett or wiffen are still found in many expressions. Exam- 
ples: Der Knabe Fann feine Wufgabe, the boy can say his 
lesson, knows his lesson by heart; er fann {done Lieder, he 
knows pretty songs, he can sing pretty songs. Here the in- 
finitives fagen, fingen, to say, to sing, may be understood. 
Konnen Sie Deutfdh ? do you know German? Gr fam 
Griedhifch, he knows Greek. In such instances, [efen, to 
read, fpredjyen, to speak, verftehert, to understand, or similar 
infinitives, may be supplied. 

Sd) barf, I dare. Infinitive, ditrfen. This verb signifies, 
1. To be allowed, and expresses liberty or power as depending 
upon the law or will of another ; as, jedermann Dar f Gaffer 
tragen; aber nidjt jeder Darf das Wild fdiefen, every- 
body may carry arms; but not every one may (has liberty to) 
killthe game; Joh! darf Liebe werben um die Liebe 5 dod) 
foldem Glang darf nur ett Konig nabher, it ts indeed law- 
ful for love to woo love, but only a king should be allowed to 
approach such splendor. 2. To be possible, in a logical sense, 
tt may be; as, €8 Ditrfte jebt gu fpat fein, it may be too 
late now. Only the imperfect subjunctive is used in this 
sense. The signification fo need, requiring the genitive is 
mostly obsolete, and bebitrfen and brauchen have taken the 
place of Diirfen in such cases. So also instead of Ditrfert, to 


* In the Scotch idiom, the word to can is still found, for ex- 
ample: “What we first learn we best can,” i. e. what we first 
learn, we know best. “Other prayers can I none,” i. e. I know 
no other prayer. Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cant. 
IL. St. 6. 
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dare, which was formerly in use, twagen and other similar 
words are now generally employed. It frequently signifies to 
have occaston as growing out of the signification to need. 
Example: Gr dDarf fic) dDarither nicht wundern, he should 
not be (has no occasion to be) surprised at that. In these in- 
stances it has the infinitive after it. When it occurs without 
an infinitive, it is by ellipsis, so that some infinitive is to be 
understood. Example: Gr darf nicht tn Das Hans, he dares 
not, or may not, come into the house, where fommen, to come, 
is understood. 

Konner, dirfen, and mogen, signifying may, differ thus: 
fonnen expresses mere possibility; as, Gr fann frant fein, 
he may be sick, i. e. perhaps he is sick, it is possible. Ditrs 
fer is so used only in the imperfect subjunctive, and implies 
not only that a thing may be, but a probability that it will be ; 
as, Gr Durfte es-fdyon gemerft haben, he has probably al- 
ready noticed it. togen implies a concession on the part of 
the speaker; as, Gr mag Redjt haben, I grant that he may 
be right. This word is also employed in questions when 
something very doubtful, strange or inexplicable is referred 
to; as, {as mag das wohl bedeuten 2? what can that 
mean ? 

Sd muf, I must. Infinitive, mufjfen. It coincides pretty 
exactly with the English must ; now and then, it is to be ren- 
dered by ought; and not unfrequently the terms, to be 
obliged, am to, art to, is to, are to, answer to the significa- 
tion. With the negative, it occasionally expresses need not. 
Sometimes, it has a mere potential meaning, and 1s to be 
translated by may. It occurs elliptically, when some infini- 
tive is understood; as, Sd) muf juriicd, understand geben, 
I must (go) back. 

“sch fafje, I let. Infinitive, faffen, to let and to cause, i. e. 
to permit and to command; as, Gin Sans bauen faffen, to 
get a house built; etnen Roc machen laffen, to get a coat 
made. When combined with the reciprocal pronoun, it 
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seems often equivalent to the English may, or is to be with a 
passive verb; as, Das [aft ficht nicht thun, that is not to be 
done; davon liefe fid) vieles fagen, of that much might be 
said; dad [aft {id) nicht begreifen, that is not to be compre- 
hended. As an auxiliary to the imperative, the Germans use 
it only for the first person plural of that mood. aft uns 
nidjt mehr davon reden, let us say nothing more of it. Lafen, 
which properly means fo leave, to leave off, etc. also signifies 
to look, to have an appearance, in the sense of being suitable, 
fitting, or becoming. Jun (aft der Hut erft {don, now the 
hat looks well; Das (Aft nicht {chon, that does not look well. 
But for all such peculiarities, which are not of a grammatical 
nature, the reader is referred to the larger lexicons. 

2. In English, the auxiliary, to be, is joined with the par- 
ticiple present, to form what is called the definite, or deter- - 
mined, time; as, I am (now) writing, I was (then) loving. 
Such a combination is foreign to the German language, in 
which the definite time is not distinguished from the others. 
Sd) fchreibe, stands for I write, and I am writing; ich {dyreib, - 
for I wrote, and I was writing ;. td) (dyretbe fo eben, I am just 
now writing. 

3. Another peculiarity of the English tongue consists in 
the verb to do, employed to express the present, and past im- 
perfect, of the verb active and neuter, marking the action, or 
time, with greater force and distinction; as, I do love thee. 
It is also of frequent, and almost necessary use, in interroga- 
tive and negative sentences. This mode of expression is not 
quite unknown to the Germans; for it is, in some provinces, 
to be met with among the lower people; as, Sct) that lieben, 
I did love; thun Gte thm f{chretben, do write to him; but it 
is utterly banished from the general and classical language. 
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SECTION IL 


CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


There is but one conjugation of the Regular Verb, of 
which the following is a representation, in the Active Voice: 


INDICATIVE. _-« SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
1 person, e; as, Sc) lobe, 1 person e, 
I praise. . 
2 person, eft, or ft. 2 eft. 
3 et, or t. 3 e. 
Plural. Plural, 
_ 1 person, er, | 1 en. 
2 et, or ft. 2 et. 
3 en. 3 en. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1 ete, or te. 1 ete, 
2 ete(t, or teft. 2 eteft, 
3 ete, or te. 3 ete. 
| Plural. Plural. 
1 eten, or fett. 1 eten. 
2 etet, or tet. 2 etet. 
3 eten, or tert. 3 etett. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. | Plural. 
~ Q e. 2 et, or ¢. 
3 e, 3 en. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Present, et. Present, end, 


es Preterite, gezet, or gest. 
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General Rules. 


I. The other tenses are compounded with auxiliaries; 
namely, the perfect, and pluperfect, with haben (or, if the 
verb be a neuter, of a particular description, with fey), and 
the preterite participle; the futures with werden, and the 
infinitive. 

II. The first and third persons plural, of the present tense, 
are always like the infinitive, and vice versd. The first and 
third persons singular, and plural, of the imperfect, are re- 
spectively alike. This applies to all verbs, both regular and 
irregular. 

Ill. The preterite participle has everywhere the syllable 
ge prefixed to it, except in verbs compound inseparable, and 
some others, which make the infinitive in ieren, or iren 5 as, 
Regieren, to govern; hanthteren, to handle; hafeliren, to 
jest; fpagiren, to walk; ftolziren, to be proud; budhftabiren, 
to spell; barbixen, to shave; marf{djiren, to march. 

IV. The radical vowels of regular verbs are never changed. - 
If, for instance, fragen, to ask, be considered as a regular, 
it 1s not correct to make the second and third person sing. 
pres. indic. fragft, fragt, transforming the vowel a into the 
diphthong 4. . 

V. The e before ft, in the second pers. sing. pres. ind. ; 
before t, in the third pers. sing. and second pers. plural; 
likewise before t, throughout the imp., and before the same 
letter in the pret. partic., is commonly thrown out, when from 
such an abridgment no harshness arises in the pronunciation. 
But it must be observed, that this is only allowable in the in- 
dicative mood; and would be improper in the subjunctive. 

VI. In verbs that have the letters [, or r, in the last sylla- 
ble, the e of inflection, after those letters, if it be not itself 
the last letter, is always omitted, even in the infinitive; as, 
Gammel, to collect, for fammelen 5 dDauern, to last, for 
Daneren. Sometimes the e, before [ and ry, is cast away; 


‘ 
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as, Sc) fammtle, I collect, for fammele; du fammleft, thou 
collectest, for fammelft Cfammeleft) 5 er fammlet, for famme- 
elt. G8 dauret, it lasts, for es Dauert. However, this mode 
of contraction is neither so regular nor so much in use, as 
the former. 

VII. The passive Voice is universally formed by means of 
werden, the third auxiliary. 


AcTIvE Voice. 
oben, to praise. 


[obe, pres. ;—Inbete (or Lobte), imperf. ;—gelobet (or gelobt), 
pret. part. 


INDICATIVE. , SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Singular. = 
1. th Lobe, I praise. "1. tc Lobe, (if) I praise. 
2. du lobeft, or [objt, 2. du lobeft, 
‘thou praisest. (if) thou praise. 
3. er lobet, or {obt, 8. er Iobe, (if) he praise. 
he praises. | 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir [oben, we praise. 1. wir lober, (if) we praise. 
2. ihr lobet, or fobt, 2. ihr fobet, (if) you praise. 
you praise, 


8. fie [oben, they praise. 8. fie [oben, (if) they praise. 
Imperfect. 


Singular. Singular. 
1. ich [obte, I praised, (did 1. ich [obete, (if) I praised. 
praise, was praising). 
2. dit [obteft, thou praisedst. 2. dit [obeteft, 
(if) thou praisedst. 
3. er [obte, he praised. 3. er [obete, (if) he praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
. wir [obten, we praised. 1. wir [obeten, (if) we praised. 


we) 


ihr fobtet, you praised. 


. ffe lobten, they praised. 
Perfect. 


Singular. 


. Id) habe gelobt, » 


I have praised. 


- Dit haft gelobt, 


thou hast praised. 


. er hat gelvbdt, 


he has praised. 
Plural. 


. wir haben gelobt, | 


we have praised. 


. thr habt gelobt, 


you have praised. 


. fle haben gelobt, 


they have praised. 


2. ihr [obetet, (if) you praised. 
3. fie [obeten, (if) they praised. 


Singular. 
1. id) habe gelobt, 
(if) I have praised. 
2. du habeft gelobt, 
(if) thou have praised. 
3. er habe gelobt, 
(if) he have praised. 
Plural. 
1. wir haben gelobt, 
(if) we have praised. 
2. iby habet gelobt, 
(if) you have praised. 
3 fie haben gelobt, 
(if) they have praised. 


Pluperfect. . 


Singular. 


. th hatte gelobt, 


I had praised. 


. Du hatteft gelobt, 


thou hadst praised. 


. er hatte gelobt, 


he had praised. 
Plural. 


. wir batten gelobt, 


we had praised. 


. thr bhattet gelobt, 


you had praised. 


. fie hatten gelobt, 


they had praised. 


Singular. 
1. ich hatte gelobdt, 
(if) I had: praised 
2. dit hatteft gelobt, 
(if ) thou hadst praised. 
3. ev hatte gelobt, 
(if) he had prajsed. 
Plural. 
1. wir batten gelobt, 
' (if) we had praised. 
2. thr hattet gelobt, 
(if) you had praised. 
3. fle hatter gelobt, 
(if ) they had praised. 
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1. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
id) werbde [oben, id) werde (oben, 
I shall praise. (if) I shall praise. 


= 


2. Du wirft [oben, 2. du werdeft [oben, 


3. er wird [oben, 


| 


© 


thou shalt, or wilt, praise. (if) thou shalt praise. 
. er werde [oben, 
he shall, or will, praise. (if) he shall praise. 


Plural. Plural. 


ee) 


. wir werden [ober 1. wir werden oben, 


we shall praise. (if) we shall praise. 

ihr werbdet [oben, 2. ihr werbdet foben, 

you shall, or will, praise. (if) you shall praise. 
fie werden oben, 3. fle werden (oben, 

they shall, or will, praise. (if) they shall praise. 


Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 


. td) werde gelobt haben, 1. icy werde gelobt haben, 


I shall have praised. (if) I shall have praised. 
du wirft gelobt haben, 2. du werde(t gelobt haben, 
thou shalt, or wilt, (if) thou shalt have 
have praised, etc. praised, etc. 


First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
. th witrde [obert, I should, or would, praise. 
. Dit witrdeft [ober, thou shouldst, or wouldst, praise. 
3. er witrde [oben, he should, or would, praise. 


Plural. 
1. wir witrden [obert, we should, or would, praise. 
2. ihr witrdet [oben, you should, or would, praise. 
3 fie wiirden [oben, they should, or would, praise. 


’ oe 
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Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1. tidy witrde gelobt haben, I should, or would, have praised. 
2. Du wiirdeft gelobt haben, 


thou shouldst, or wouldst, have praised, etc. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
2. lobe (du), praise (thou). 2. [obet, or [obt Cibr), 
praise (you). 
3. lobe er, praise he, or let 3. [oben fie, praise they, or 
him praise. let them praise. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present, oben, to praise. 
Perfect, gelobt haben, to have praised. 
Future, [oben werden, to be about to praise. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present, [obend, praising. 
Preterite, gefobet, or gelobt, praised. 


PassivE Voice. 


gelobt werden, to be praised. 


INDICATIVE. — SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. id) werde gelobt, 1. id) werde gelobt, 

IT am praised. (if) I be praised. 
2. du wir(t gelobt, 2. Du werde(t gelobt, 

thou art praised. (if) thou be praised. 
3. er wird gelobt, 3. er werde gelobt, 


he is praised. (if) he be praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. Plural. 
1. wir werden gelobt, 1. wir werden gelobt, 
we are praised. (if) we be praised. 
2. thr werbdet gelobt, 2 thr werdet gelobt, 
you are praised. (if) you be praised. © 
3. fle werden gelobt, 3. fie werden gelobt, 
they are praised. (if) they be praised. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) wurde Cor ward) gez 1. id) witrde gelobt, 
(obt, I was praised. (if ) I were praised. 
2. du wwurde(t Cor wardft) gez 2 du wiirdeft gelobt, 
(obt, thou wast praised. (if) thou wert praised. 
3. er wurde (or ward) gez 3. er witrde gelobt, 
(obt, he was praised. (if) he were praised. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir wurden gelobt, 1. wir witrden gelobt, 
we were praised. (if) we were praised. 
2. ihr wurbdet gelobt, 2. thr wbitrdet gelobt, 
you were praised. (if) you were praised. 
3. fle wurden gelobt, 3. fle witrden gelobt, 
7 they were praised. (if) they were praised. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. | 
1. icy bin gelobt worden, 1. ich fey gelobt worbett, 
I have been praised. (if) I have been praised. 


2. du bift gelobt wordert, 2 du feye(t gelobt worden, 
thou hast been praised. (if ) thou hast been praised. 
3. er ift gelobt worden, 3. er fey gelobt worden, 
he has been praised. (if) he have ‘been praised. 
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INDICATIVE. 


Plural. 
1. wir find gelobt worden, 
we have been praised. 
2. thr feyd gelobt worden, 
you have been praised. 
3. fie find gelobt worden, 
they have been praised. 


On the Verb. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. 
1. wir feyen gelobt worden, 
(if) we have been praised. 


2. thr feyed gelobt worden, 


(if) you have been praised. 
3. fle feyen gelobt worden, 
(if) they have been praised. 


Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. tidy war gelobt worden, 1. td) ware gelobt worbdert, 
[ had been praised. (if) I had been praised. 


2. du wareft gelobt worden, — 


thou hadst been praised, 
etc. 


2. du wareft gelobt worden, 
(if) thou hadst been 


praised, etc. 


First Future. 


Singular. 
1. id) werde gelobt werden, 
I shall be praised. 

2. Du wir(t gelobt werden, 
thou shalt, or wilt, be 
praised. 
3. er wird gelobt werden, he 
shall, or will, be praised. 


Plural. 
1. wir werden gelobt werden, 
we shall be praised. 
2. thy werbet gelobt werden, 
you shall, or will, be 
praised. 
3. fie werdert gelobt werden, 
they shall, or will, be 
praised. 


Singular. 
1. ich werbde gelobt werden, 
(if) I shall be praised. 
2. Du werdeft gelobt werden, 
(if) thou shalt be praised. 


3. er werde gelobt werden, 
(if) he shall be praised. 
Plural. 
1. wir werden gelobt werden, 
(if) we shall be praised. 
2. thr werdet gelobt werden, 
(if) you shall be praised. 


3. fie werden gelobt werden, 
(if) they shall be praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) werde gelobt worden 1. id) werde gelobt worden 
fey, I shall have been fey, (if) I shall have 
praised.. been praised. 
2 du wirft gelobt worden 2. du werdeft gelobt worden 
feyr, thou shalt, or wilt, feym, (if) thou shalt have 
have been praised, etc. been praised, etc. 
| First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 


1. id) witrde gelobt werden, I should be praised. 
2. du wiirdeft gelobt werden, 

thou shouldst, or wouldst, be praised. 
3. er Env gelobt werden, he should, or would, be praised. 


Plural. : 
1. wir witrden gelobt werden, we should, or would, be praised. 
2 thy witrdet gelobt werdert, you should, or would, be praised. 
3. fie witrden gelobt werden, they should, or would, be praised. 


Second Future Conditional. 


Singular. 
1. id) wiirde gelobt worden feyrt, I should have been praised. 
2 Du witrdeft gelobt worden feyn, 
thou shouldst, or wouldst, have been praised, etc. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
2. werde (du) gelobt, 2. werdet Cihr) gelobt, 
be (thou) praised. be (you) praised. 
3. werde er gelobt, 3. werden {te gelobt, 
be he praised, or let be they praised, or let 
him be praised. a i pried. 
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INFINITIVE. 


Present, gelobt werden, to be praised. 
Perfect, gelobt worden feyn, to have been praised. 
Future, werden gelobt werden, to be about to be praised. 


Observations. 


1. In the conjugation of the passive voice, the participle 
worbett, of the auxiliary, is used, in preference to geworden 5 
because the latter, when joined with the preterite participle 
of another verb, would cause a disagreeable repetition of the 
syllable ge. Sometimes tworDett is omitted in the past tenses ; 

* as, Sh bin gelobt, for gelobt worden, etc.; but its omission 
always is harsh. It is the verb feyn, in the perfect, which 
may readily be omitted. We may say, Daf er iberall ge- 
haffet worden glaube id), instead of Daf er itberall gehaffet 
worden ift, that he has been hated every where, I readily 
believe. 

That the German passive is rather heavy and dragging, 
must be admitted; but it has all the merits of the passive 
voice in the Latin language.* We distinguish domus edifi- 
cata est and domus adificatur, das Haus tft gebauet and das 
Haus wird gebauet; lttere scripte sunt and littere scri- 
buntur, die Briefe find gefdyrieben and die Briefe werden 
gefdyrieben. Werden, construed with the participle preterite 
of any active verb, constantly denotes a passive, whilst the 
English 4s, for instance, is used indifferently before a neuter 
verb, ‘“ He is gone,” and before a passive, “ He is feared,” 
in German, er ift gegangen, and er wird gefitrdjtet. In the 
English language, nothing informs the hearer or reader of 
these sentences—that the first expresses a circumstance or 
state personal to the individual spoken of; and the second, 
an action performed upon, or a treatment suffered by, the 


* See Boileau’s Nature and Genius of the German Language, 
chap. x. pp. 175—178. 
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individual, who is represented by the pronoun personal er. 
Using even the same verb, er ift gefurdytet, he is feared, sim- 
ply alludes to the state in which the subject happens to be, 
without any reference to any agent: er wird gefiirdjtet, de- 
notes the state into which the subject is placed by an agent 
under the influence of this agency, though there is no agent 
mentioned. It would be the same if the agent or agents 
were mentioned. Gr. wird von {einen Gefdywiftern ges 
fitrdjtet, ‘He is feared by his brothers and sisters.’ We 
may say, aus dem geliebt werden folgt von felb(t das geliebt 
feyn. The English, to be loved is a natural consequence of 
being loved, conveys no clear idea; whilst the German clearly 
shows that to be beloved is the natural consequence of having 
gained the love (the affections) of another person or of other 
individuals. 


—! 


SECTION IIL 
IRREGULAR VERBS." 


Verbs of the Old Form. 


As all the original verbs of the language were at first con- 
jugated by changing the vowels of the imperfect and of the 
preterite participle, it is obviously absurd to call that con- 
jugation zrregular. It is the original, and consequently the 


* The view given of these verbs by Becker and other modern 
grammariaus is so much simpler and more philosophical, than 
that of Nohden, that it has been thought best to substitute a new 
section in the place of his. This could not be done without 
introducing frequently the terms, “ Verbs of the Old Form,” 
“Verbs of the New Form,” for “Irregular Verbs,” “ Regular 
Verbs.” ‘The title of the section, as given by Nohden, however, 
is retained, and the other terms are so introduced as to explain 
themselves. A complete and corrected tabular view of the Ir- 
regular Verbs in the ordinary form will be found in the Ap- 
pendix.—Ep. 
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regular conjugation. Derivative verbs assumed a simpler 
form of conjugation, that is, they were inflected by means of 
terminations without any change of the vowel of the radical 
syllable. Inasmuch as this class of words became more nu- 
merous than the other, and many of the roots themselves 
(about one hundred) assumed gradually the new or derivative 
form, so that scarce two hundred were left in the old form; 
the derivative verbs have been taken by many grammarians 
as the rule, and the original verbs, or roots, as the exceptions. 
But as there is a third class which do not conform to either 
of these, and as both of these forms have great regularity, 
and are governed by pervading principles, it is much more 
philosophical as well as more convenient to divide all the 
verbs into three classes; viz. 

1. Verbs of the Old Form (miscalled irregular verbs). 

2. Verbs of the New Form (regular verbs). 

3. Irregular Verbs, in which these two forms are mixed. 

The old (irregular) form is distinguished from the new 
(regular) : 

1. By changing the radical vowel in the imperfect and 
preterite participle; as, id) binbde (I bind), band, gebundert. 

Remark. When by this change a long vowel is made short, 
the following consonant is doubled ; as, reiteen,* to ride, ritt, 
geritten ; when, on the contrary, a short vowel, followed by 
a double consonant, is lengthened, one of the consonants 
is dropped; as, (dyaffett, to create, fdjuf; fommert, to come, 
fam, came; bitten, to entreat, bat. 

2. By the termination et, in the preterite participle; as, 
gebund-en. Compare gelobt. 

3. By softening the vowel of the imperfect subjunctive ; 
as, from fpredjen, to speak, imperfect indicative, fpradh, 
subjunctive, fpr dadye. 

4, By the omission of the termination e, in the first and 


* A long vowel is often expressed by a diphthong. 
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third persons of the imperfect indicative; as, td) band, I 
bound ; er band, he bound. 

In the new (regular) form, the imperfect and the preterite 
participle are formed by adding to the radical syllable of the 
verb, unchanged, the termination et, to-which in the imper- 
fect the syllables of inflection are annexed; as, id) [ 0 bze tze, 
I praised; du [0 bce tee ft, thou praisedst ; gefobzet, praised. 

The irregular verbs, properly so called, have the vowel - 
changes of the old (irregular) form, and the peculiar termie 
nations of the new (irregular) form; as, bringer, to bring, 
brad)-te, gebrady-t ; denfen, to think, dadyte, gedadh-t. 

The differences in the two forms are limited to the imper- 
fect of the indicative, and of the subjunctive, and the preterite 
participle, and are represented by the following compara- 
tive view : 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
Old Form. New Form. 


IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Old Form. New Form. 


Singular. Singular. 
] ——. ] = ete, 1 ae e, 1 se etze. 
2—eft, 2— etceft. 2 — eft, 2 — etzeft. 
3 — 3 — et-e. 3 — e, 3 a ete. 
Plural. . Plural. 
1—en, 1—eteet. 1—en, 1— eten. 
2 — ef, 2 ame etcet. 2 — et, 7 2 oo et-et. 
2 a en, 3 _— efzen. 3 — eit, 3 = etzett. 
Preterite Participle. 
Old Form. New Form. 
ge —— en, Cc —- et. 


The above is the full form of the terminations. The vowel 


e is often omitted for the sake of euphony. 
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Examples of the verbs, fpringen, to spring, and fieben, to 


love: 


1. The Old (irregular) Form. 


INDICATIVE. 


Singular. 
1. id) fprang, 
2. du fprangeft, 
3. er fprang. 
Plural. 
1. wir fpranget, 
2. ibr foranget, 
3. fie fprangen. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Imperfect. 


Singular. 
1. id) forange, 
2. du fprangeft, 
3. er fprange. 

Plural. 
1. wir fprdngen, 
2. ihr fpranget, 
3. fle fprangen. 


PRETERITE PART. gefpruttgen. 


2. The New (regular) Form. 


INDICATIVE. 


Singular. 
1. ich liebte, 
2. du liebteft, 
3. er liebte. 

Plural. 
1. wir liebter, 
2. ihr ltebtet, 
3. fie liebter. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Imperfect. 


Singular. 
1. ich liebete, 
2. du Liebete(t, 
3. er liebete. 
Plural. 
1. wir liebeten, 
2. ihr liebetet, 
3. fie liebeten. 


: 7 U 
PRETERITE PART. geliebt. 


Verbs of the old form may be divided, according to their 
radical vowels, into three classes; and these may be subdi- 
vided according to the different changes which those vowels 


undergo. 


The first class, which includes by far the greater portion 
of the so called irregular verbs, consists of those whose radi- 
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cal yowel is i, or its kindred vowel e. In consequence of 
similar vowel changes, we reckon here those few verbs’ also, 
which have d, 6, it, or the diphthong au. The subdivisions 
are according to the following forms: ) 


1. binden, band, gebunden. 

2. fpinnen, fpann, gefponner. 
3. fleden, fott, gefotten. 

4. bitten, bat, gebeten. 


The second class comprises those which have the diph- 
- thong ei, which has two subdivisions, the one in which the 
vowel, when changed, remains long, the other in which it be- 
comes short; as, 


1. fdheiden, fchied, gefdytedent. 
2. reiten, ritt, geritter. 


The third class includes those whose radical vowels are, a, 
aut, 0, u, to which gehen, ftehen, and heiffen are added on 
account of the similarity of the vowel changes. This class 
has two subdivisions according to the different changes of 
the vowel in the imperfect: as, 


1. fallen; fiel, gefallen. 
2. fchlagen, tdhlug, gefcdhlagen. 


First Class. 


Verbs of the first class have in the imperfect @ or 9, and 
in the participle u, 9, or e. The vowel of the imperfect is, 
in regard to length, the same.as that of the root, or infinitive, 
except : 


ftadh, traf, vergaf, in which the short vowel is made Jong ; 


and flof, genof, goB, Erod), rod), foff, {dyof, fdjloB, fott, 


fprof, verdrof, in which the long vowel is made short. 
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The vowel of the participle also is in this respect like that 
of the infinitive, except, - 

gebeten, in which the short vowel is made long; and ge 

flofjen, genommen, genoffen, gegoffen, geFrodent, geros 
chen, gefoffen, gefdyoffer, gefdloffen, gefotten, gefproffen, 
verdroffen, in which the long vowel is made short. 

In those verbs which now have the derived vowel e, the 
original vowel, i, generally short, is retained in the second 
and third person singular of the present, and in the singular 
of the imperative ; .as, id) bredye, du brichft, er bridht, brid), 
except, ; 

genefer, bewegert, gabren, (4 and e are interchanged) hes 

ben, melfen, pflegen, deren, fdywaren, (and fdworent). 

The vowel remains long only in gefdjehen, lefen, feher, 
empfehlen, gebdren, ftehlen, wagen; as, du fiefeft, lied. 
Those verbs, in which the original { reappears in this man- 
ner, cast off the termination ¢ of the imperative singular ; as, 
gib, fprid), nimmt, give, speak, receive. 

The first class comprehends under four subdivisions the 
following verbs; viz. 


1. t a ou 
as, finget fang ‘gefungen. 

binbden, to bind, {dhwinden, to vanish, 
dDingen, to bargain, fhhwingert, to swing, 
dDringen, to press, tourge, _fittgett, to sing, 
finden, to find, finfen, to sink, 
gelingen, to succeed, _ foringen, to spring, 
flingen, to sound, ftinfen, to stink, 
ringen, to wrestle, trinfer, to drink, © 
fchinden, to flay, winbden, to wind, 
fdylingen, to sling, zinger, to force. 


. Dingen and fdinder, have duitg and {dyunbd in the im- 
perfect. : 
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2 
0 (a) i . 
as, fpinnen fpann gefponnen 

breden brad gebroden 
befebfen, to command, fdjeltei, to scold, chide, 
beginnen, to begin, fdwintment, to swim, 
bergen, to conceal, finnen, to think, to muse, 
ber{ten, to burst, fptinen, to spin, 
brechett, to break, fpredjen, to speak, 


erfdyrecfen, to be frightened, ftechyen, to sting, to prick, 
empfehlen, to recommend, _ftehfen, to steal, , 
gebaren, to bring forth, -  fterbent,, to die, 

gelten, to be worth, valid, _treffen, to hit, 

gewinnert, to gain, to win, _verderben, to perish, 


belfen, to help, werbert, to sue for, to enrol, 
fomment, to come, werdeit, to become, 
nelmen, to take. werfert, to throw, 


rinnen, to run (of fluids). 


The verbs, helfen, fterben, verderben, werben, and wer- 
fern, have it in the subjunctive; &s, hitlfe, ftiirbe, etc. Bee 
ginnen, befehlen, empfehlen, berften, gelten, befinnen, gerist- 
nett, fdjelten, fpinnen, and ftehlen, have 6 in the subjunctive ; 
as, beginne, befohfe, etc. Usage varies in regard to ge 
wanine and gewonne, {dywamme and f{djwomme, as well as 
hobe and hitbe. 

Instead of the imperfect ward, the form twurbe is now 
More commonly used. 


3. 6 6=soL Cie, tt 
of Ci iy au) : 
as, glimmen glomm geglommern 
fedten fodt gefodtert 
beflemment, to pinch, bieten, to offer, to bid, 
bewegen, to induce, drefdyen, to thresh, 


biegen, to bend, erwagert, to consider, 


. e 
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fed)ten, to fight, - 
fledjten, to twist, 
fliegen, to fly, 
fliehen, to flee, 
fliefen, to flow, 
frieren, to freeze, 
gabren, to ferment, 
genieBen, to enjoy, — 
gteBen, to pour, 
glimmen, to shine, 
heben, to heave, 
fiefer, to choose, 


flauben, to pick with the 


fingers, 
flimmen, to climb, 
friedjen, to creep, 


(er-verz){6(dyen,to extinguish, 
liigen, to lie, utter falsehood, 


melfen, to milk, 
pflegen, to cherish, 


g 
quellen, to gush (of fluids), . 


radjen, to avenge, 
riedjen, to smell, 
faufen, to drink, to tipple, 


In beflemmen, rddjen, and verwwirrert, the imperfect is now 


-fauger, to suck, 


fdallen, to sound, 
fdjeren, to shear, 
fdyieben, to shove, 
fdyieBen, to shoot, 
{dltefen, to shut, 
fdymelzen, to melt, 
fdjnanben, to snort, 
fdrauben, to screw, 
{d)waren, to suppurate, 
{dywellen, to swell, 
{d)woren, to swear, 
fiedent, to boil, 
fprieBen, to sprout, 


_ ftieben, to fly (as dust), 


triefen, to drop, to trickle, 
tritgen, to deceive, 
verdriefen, to offend, 
yerheblen, to conceal, 
verlieren, to loose, 
yerwirren, to perplex, 
weben, to weave, 

wiegen, to weigh, 

ziehen, to draw. 


no longer used in the old (irregular) form. 


In melfen usage varies in regard to the imperfect; it is 
sometimes in the old form (irregular), and sometimes in the 


new (regular). 


Webern is still used in the old form only by the poets. 


From hebfen only the word unverholen remains in the 


old form. 


SGdallen is conjugated after the old form only in erfdjallen 


- and verfdallen. 


P. I. Ch. 5. 
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SGdhworert has {djwor and fdjwur in the imperfect. 

In giehen, } passes into g (30g); and in Fiefen, f is ex- 
changed for r, as in for and erforen. 

Those verbs of this subdivision which have a long i (ex- 
pressed by the diphthong te,) formerly had eu in the second 
and third persoh singular of the present, and in the singular 
of the imperative; as, beugft, beugt, from biegen ; beutit, 
beut, from bietent ; fleugft, fleng, from fliegen ; and geng, from 
giefen. These antiquated forms are still used by the poets. — 


= a: a -¢ 
as, bitten bat gebeten 
lefen las gelefen 
bitter, to entreat, liegen, to lie down, 
effen, to eat, meffen, to measure, 
freffen, to devour, fehert, to see, 
geben, to give, fiber, to sit, 
genefer, to recover, treten, to tread, 
gefdjehen, to happen, vergeffert, to forget. 


lefen, to read, 

The anomalous participle gegeffen, from effen, seems to 
have a double augment. Perhaps there was once an infini- 
tive gezeffen [contraced into geffen], like ge-winnen. 


Second Class. 
Verbs of the second class are in ei, and have the vowel { 
in the imperfect and participle, and form two subdivisions, 
as the i is short (1) or long Cte). 


1. et i i 
as, beiffet bif gebiffen 
befleifen, to apply one’s self, gfetdyet, to resemble, 
beifen, to bite, gleiten, to glide, 


erbleidjert, to turn pale, —s_greifert, to seize, 
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feifen, to chide, 
fneifen, to pinch, 
leiden, to suffer, 
pfeifen, to whistle, 
reiffent, to tear, 
reitet, to ride, 
{dyeifen, to void, 
{dyleidjen, to sneak, 


2. et 
as, bleiben 

bleiben, to remain, 
gedeihen, to prosper, 
lether, to lend, 
mteidett, to avoid, 
preifen, to praise, 
retbett, to rub, 
{cheibet, to separate, 
fcyeinten, to appear, 
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fdhleifer, to grind, 
fchleifen, to slit, 
fdymetfern, to fling, 
fdynetbden, to cut, 
fdjreiten, to stride, 
ftreidjent, to stfBke, 
ftreiten, to contend, 
weidyert, to yield. 


te te 


blieb geblieben 


fdjretben, to write, 
{dhreten, to cry, 
fdjweigen, to be silent, 
fpeien, to spit, 

fteigen, to ascend, 
tretben, to drive, 
weifert, to show, 
zeiher, to accuse of. 


Third Class. 

Verbs of this class have the imperfect in ie or in long u, 
which form the two subdivisions. The participle has gen- 
erally the same vowel as the infinitive. In this class as in 
the first, the vowel of the second and third person singular 
of the present is different from that of the first person, but 
this change does not extend to the imperative here. Instead 
of a we havo @; instead of 9 we have 9, and instead of au, 
du, except in faden, {dyaffen and hauen. Examples, du fallft, 
from fallen ; er (toft, from ftofen ; er [auft, from laufen. 


lL oa 2 Cod ie a 2 Co) 
aus Cu) au§ Cu) 
as, fallen ftel gefallen 
faufen lief gelaufer 

blafert, to blow, bratet, to roast, 
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fallen, to fall, 
falten, to fold, 
fangen, to catch, 
geben, to go, 
halten, to hold, 


frregular Verbs. 


faufen, to run, 
rathen, to advise, — 
rufen, to call, 
falzen, to salt, 

fchlafen, to sleep, 


{chroten, to bruise, 
fralten, to split, 
ftofen, to push. 


hangen, to hang, 
hauen, to hew, 
heifen, to be named, 
laffen, to let, 


2. a JY a 
as,fdjlagen fdjlug gefdlagen 
bacfen, to bake, {dhyaffert, to create, 
fahren, todrive a carriage, fch{agen, to beat, 


fragen, to ask, 
graben, to dig, 
[aden, to load, 
malen, to grind, 


ftehen, to stand, 
tragen, to bear, 


wadjfen, to grow, 


wafden, to wash. 


eben has in the imperfect and participle ging, gegangen 5 
and ftehen has ftand, geftanden, and in the subjunctive both 
ftanbde and ftiinde. | 

Syauen has hieb in the imperfect. 

From falten, falzen, {dyroten, fpalten, and malett, the old 
(irregular) form is retained at present only in the participles, 
gefalten, gefalzen, gefdyroten, gefpalten, and gemalen, (and 
the last only in the sense of grinding). From fragen, the 
old form is retained only in the imperfect frug, and even 
here the new form, fragte, is more common. 


Verbs of a twofold Conjugation. 


Some of the verbs which are roots in assuming the new 
or regular form of conjugation, retain the old form when used 
in a particular sense, and the new in all other instances. 


Thus: 
18 
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Er{dhrecen, erlofdyen, and verlofdyen have the old forms, 
erfdrad, erfdjroden, erlofd), erlofdyen, only when used as 
intransitive verbs. 

Gdhyaffen has the old form only in the sense of creating ; 
as, Hott fdyuf die Welt, God created the world. But der 
Arbeiter (da ffte, the laborer worked. 

Bewegen is so conjugated only when it means to induce ; 
as, Gr be wog mid) mitzugehen, he persuaded me to go too. 
But in the literal sense, to move, it has the new form; as, Gr 
bewegte den Hus, he moved his foot. 

Pflegen only in such figurative expressions as Umgang 
pflegen, Rath pflegen, to cultivate or hold intercourse, to 
consult or advise. Examples: Sd) habe mit ihm Umgang 
gep flogen, I have enjoyed his society, have been intimate 
with him; Gr hat ben Rranfen gep flegt, he has taken 
care of the sick; Gr p fle gte (not » flog) frith aufguftehen, 
he was accustomed to rise early. 

Gdhleifen has the old form only when it signifies to grind, 
to sharpen ; as, Sd) habe Das Meffer gefdliffen, I have 
sharpened the knife; dig Feftung ift ge fdyletft, the for- 
tress is razed. 

Remark. The causative verbs, as bleichen, weicyen, 
fdwellen (die Gegel, the sails), which are equivalent to 
bleidy), wed), {dywellen madjen, are derivative verbs, and 
therefore belong to the new conjugation. So also heirathen, 
berath(dlagen, veranlaffen, berbergen, and willfabren, which 
are derived from Seirat, Rath{dlag, Wulaf, and not com 
pounded from rathen, {dylagen, etc. 


Irregular Verbs, properly so called. 

Strictly speaking, only those verbs are irregular, which 
conform neither to the old nor to the new conjugation. Both 
forms are generally mixed in this class. 

Bringen, brennen, denfen, fennen, nennen, rennen, fers 
dent and wenden, change the vowel to @ in the imperfect and 
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participle, and yet take the terminations of the new form; 
as, brentzen, brannete, gebrann-t. In bringen, bradhste, 
gebradj-t, and denfen, dadh-te, gedadh-t, the final letters of 
the radical syllable also undergo a change. 

In thun, that, gethait, the imperfect has cast off the final 
e (thate), and the participle is the old form (gethaen) con- 
tracted; as thun itself is contracted from thuer. 

Only bringen, denfen and thun soften their vowels in the 
imperfect subjunctive; as, brdadjte, Dadjte, thdate. All the 
others retain the vowel of the present infinitive; as, brennete, 
nennete, 

@ornen has, besides the new regular form, also the old 
forms, gonnte, gegonnt. 

Diinten has, in the third person singular of the present 
indicative, besides the regular form’ Ditnfet, another, namely, 
dandjt, which, however, is chiefly used as an impersonal 
verb. © 

Wiffen is very irregular. In the present indicative it has 
weis ; in the imperfect, wufte; in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, tvitfite ; and in the preterite participle, gewuft. 

WWollen, follen, mitffen, fonnen, mogen, and ditrfen, have so 
many irregularities, and occasion so many difficulties in 
translation, that it will be convenient for the student to have 
before him all their forms with further illustrations of their 
significations.* 


Conjugation of the verb wollen, to be willing, wish, etc. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) will, I will. 1. icy wolle, I may be willing. 
2. dit will(t, thou wilt. 2. du wolleft, thou mayst, etc. 
3. er will, he will. 3. er wolle, he may, etc. 


* For their leading significations see pp. 178—184. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir wollen, we will. 1. wir wollen, 


we may be willing. 
2. iby wollet, or wollt, etc. 2 ihr wollet, etc. 


Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) wollte, I would, or I 1. ich wollte, 
was willing. _ I might be willing. 
2. du wollteft, etc. 2. du wollteft, etc. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir wollten, we would. 1. wir wollten, we, etc. 
2. thr wolltet, etc. : 2. thr wolltet, ete. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. ich habe gewollt, 1. td) habe gewollt, 
I have been willing. I may have been willing. 
2. du haft gewollt, etc. 2. du habeft gewollt, etc. 
~ Plural. . Plural. 


1. wir haben gewollt, we,etc. 1. wir haben gewollt, etc. 


7 Pluper fect. 
Singular. Singular. 
_ 1. thy hatte gewollt, 1. tdy hatte gewollt, * 
I had been willing. I might have been willing. 


2. du hatteft gewollt, etc. 2. du hatteft gewollt, etc. 


First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. ich werde wollen, 1. tdy werde wollen, — 
I shall be willing. I shall be willing. 
2. du wirft wollen, etc. 2. Du werde(t wollen, ete. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
J. id) werbde gewollt haben, 1. id) werbde gewollt haben, 
I shall have been willing.- I shall have been willing. 
2. bu wirjt gewollt haben, 2. du werdeft gewollt haben, 


etc. : . etc. _ 


First Future Conditional. — 
Singular. 
1. id) witrde wollen, I should be willing. 
2. du witrdeft wollen, ete. 
Plural. 
1. wir witrden wollen, we should be willing. 
2. thr witrdet wollen, etc. 


Second Future Conditional. 


Singular. 
1. td) witrde gewollt haber, 
I should, or would have been willing. 
2. Du witrde(t gewollt haben, etc. 


Plural. 
1. wir wiirden gewollt haber, 
we should, or would nave been willing. 
2. thr wirdet gewollt haben, etc. 


No Imperative. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. wollen, to be willing. 
Pret. gewollt haben, to have been willing, or to have willed. 
Part. Past, or Perf. gewollt, willed, or been willing. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. wollend, willing. 
18* | 
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Conjugation of the verb {ollen,* to be obliged. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. ° 
, Present. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. td) foll, I shall, I must, I 1. idy folle, ete. 
am to, I ought, etc. ‘ 

2. du follft, or follt, 2. du folleft, etc. 
thon shalt, etc. 

3. er, or fie foll, 3. er, or fie folle, etc. 
he, or she shall, etc. 
Plural. Plural. 

1. wir follen, we shall. _1. wtr follen, ete. 

2. ibr follet, or follt, you shall. Q. ihr follet, etc. 

3. {te follen, they shall. 3. fie follen, etc. 
Singular. PODe Ie Singular. 

1. td) follte, I should. 1. td) follte, etc. 

2. du follteft, etc. 2. Du follteft, etc. 
Plural. . Plural. 

1. wir follten, we should. wir follten, etc. 

2. thr folltet, etc. 2. thr folltet, etc. 

Perfect. : 

Singular. Singular. 


1. id) habe gefollt,; I should 1. id) habe gefollt, etc. 


have, or I ought to have, etc. 


. Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
. td) hatte gefollt, L. id) hatte gefollt, ete. 
I had been obliged, etc. 


* It is impossible to translate these German verbs literally 
through all the tenses. 

+ Sd) habe gefollt, also signifies in English, I have been 
obliged, I have been commanded, or ordered; I have been 
‘forced. 


1 == 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) werbde follen, 1. id) werde follen, ete. 
I shall be obliged. 
2. du wirt follen, etc. 2. Du werdeft follen, etc. 
| Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 


1. idy werbde gefollt haben, etc. 1. id) werde gefollt haben, etc. 
2. du wirft gefollt paben; etc. 2. du berber gefollt haben,etc 


Conditional. 
First Fut. Sing. Second Fut. Sing. 
1. id) witrde follen, etc. 1. td) witrde gefollt haben, etc. 
Plural. - Plural. 


1. wir witrden follen, etc. 1. wirwitrden gefollt haben,ete 


No Imperative. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. follen, to be obliged. 
: Pret. gefollt haben, to have been obliged. 
Part. Perf. gefollt, been obliged. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. follend, being obliged. 


Conjugation of the verb miiffer, to be obliged. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. td) mug, I am obliged. I 1. ich miiffe, 
must, I ought, etc. I may be obliged. 
2. Du muft, thou must, etc. 2. Du muffeft, thou, etc. 
3. er, (fie) mug, 3. er, or fie ntitffe, etc. 


he, or she, etc. 


I had been obliged. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir miiffert, 1. wir mitffert, etc. 
we are obliged. 
2. thr miiffet, or mift, etc. 2. ihr mitffet, etc. 
‘Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular 
1. idy mufte, I was obliged. 1. id) miifte, 
I might be obliged. 
2. du mufteft, thou, etc. 2. dit mifte(t, thou, etc. 
3. er mufte, etc. 3. er mifte, etc. 
Plural. — Plural. 
1. wir muften, 7 1. wir miiften, 
| we were obliged. we might be obliged. 
2. ihr muGtet, etc. 2. thy mittet, etc. 
Perfect. 
Singular. ; Singular. 
1. id) habe gemuft, 1. td) habe gemuft, 
I have been obliged. © I may have been obliged. 
2. du haft gemuft, etc. 2. du habeft gemuft, etc. 
Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular 
1. id) hatte gemuftt, 1. id) hatte gemuft, 


‘I might have been obliged. 


2. du hatteft gemuFt, etc. 2. Du hatteft gemuft, etc. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. tdy werbde ntitffen. 1. td werbde miiffert, 


I shall be obliged. 
2. Du wirft ntitffer, etc. 


2. 


I shall be obliged. 
Du werdeft mitffer, etc. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy werde gemuft haben, 1. ich werde gemuft haben, 
I shall have been obliged. I shall have been obliged. 
2. du wirft gemupt haben, 2. du werdeft gemust haben, 
etc. . ete. 


First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1. idywitrde miiffen, I should be obliged. 
2. Dit wiirdeft mitffen, thou wouldst be obliged. 


Plural. 
1. wir witrden miiffet, we should be obliged. 
2. ihr wiirdet miiffen, you would be obliged. 


Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1. idy witrde gemuft haben, I should have been obliged. 
2. Du wiirde(t gemuft haben, etc. 
Plural. 
1. wir wiirden gemuft haben, we should have been obliged. 
2. iby wiirdet gemuft haber, etc. 


No Imperative. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. miiffett, to be obliged. 
Pret. Gemufit haben, to have been obliged. 
Part. Perf. gemut, obliged. 


No Present Participle. 
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Conjugation of the verb fonnen, to be able. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) fann, . td) fonne, I may be able. 
I can, or I am able. 
2. du fannft, thou canst. 2. du fonneft, thou, etc. 
3. er, or fte fant, . er, or fie fone, etc. 
he, or she can. . 


_ d- 


OO 


Plural. Plural. @ 
1. wir fonnen, we can. 1. wir fonnen, 
2. thr fonnet or fonnt, we may be able. 
you can. 2. ihr fonnet, you, ete. 
3. fle fonnen, they can. 3. fie fornnent, etc. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. ich fonute, 1. idy fonnte, I might be able. 
I could, or I was able. : 
2. du fonnteft, 2. du fonnte(t, etc. 


thou couldst, etc. 


Perfect. 


Singular. Singular. 
1. id) habe gefonnt, 1. idy habe gefonnt, 
I have been able. I may have been able. 
2. du baft gefonnt, ete. 2. du habeft gefonnt, etc. 
Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) hatte gefonnt, 1. id) hatte gefonnt, 
I had been able. I might have been able. 


2. du hatteft gefonnt, etc. 2. du hatteft gefount, etc. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy werde fonnen, 1. id) werde fonnen, 
I shall be able. I shall be able. 
2. du wir(t fonnen, etc. 2. Du werdeft Fonnen, etc. 
Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) werde gefonnt haben, 1. id) werde gefonnt haben, 
I shall have been able. — I shall have been able. 
2 du wirft gefonnt haben, 2 du werbdeft gefonnt haben, 
etc. '° etc. 


First Future Conditional. 
| Singular. : 
1. id) witrbde former, I should be able. 
2. du witrdeft fonnen, thou wouldst, etc. 


Plural. ~ 
1. wir witrden fonnen, we should be able. 
2. iby wiirdet fonnen, etc. 


Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1. ich witrde gefonnt haben, I should have been able. 
2. du wiirdeft gefonnt haber, etc. 
Plural. 
1. wir witrden gefonnt haben, we should have been able. 
2. ihr witrbet gefornt haben, etc. 


> 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. fonnert, to be able. 

Perf. gefonnt halea, to have been able. 
Part. Perf. gefonnt, been able. 


| PARTICIPLE. 
_ Pres. fornend, being able. 
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Conjugation of the verb mogen,* to be willing, to be nants, to 
like, to be permitted. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy mag, I may. 1.. id) mage, I may. 
2. Du magft, thou mayst. 2. Du mogeft, ete. 
3. er, fie, or es mag, 3. er, fie, or e8 mage, etc. 
he, she, or it may. . 
Plural. Plural. 
1. wir mogen, we may. 1. wir modgen, we may. 
2. thr moget, or mogt, 2. ihr moget, etc. 
you may. 
3. fie mogen, they may. 3. fie migen, etc. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) modte, I might. 1. td) modhte, I might. 
2. Du mod)te(t, etc. 2. Du modhteft, etc. 
Plural. Plural 
1. wir modjten, we might. 1. wir mddjten, etc. 
2. thr mod)tet, etc. 2. thr modhtet, etc. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. Sd) habe gemodjt,f etc. 1. id) habe gemod}t, etc. 
2. du haft gemod)t, etc. 2. Du habeft gemodht, etc. 
Singular. ge a Lai Singular. 


1. ich hatte gemocht, etc. 1. id) hatte gemodyt, etc. 
2. du hatte(t gemodht, etc. 2. du hatteft gemodht, etc. 


* These verbs are defective in English, and cannot be trans- 
Jated throughout, uuless they are used in composition. 


+ The English of tcl) habe gemodyt, is, I have liked. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. tc) werde mogen, etc. 1. id) werde mogen, etc. 
2. bu wir(t mogen, etc. 2. Du werdeft mogen, ete. 
Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) werde gemodyt haben, 1. idy werde gemodyt haben, 
etc. etc. 
2. Du wirft gemodyt haben, 2. du werdeft gemodyt haben, 
etc. etc. 


First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. id) witrde mogen, etc. 

2 Du wirdeft mogen, etc. 


Plural. 
1. wir witrden migen, etc. 
2. ihr wiirdet migen, ete. 


Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. id) witrde gemod)t haben, etc. 
2. Du wiirde(t gemodjt haben, etc. 
Plural. 

1. wir witrden gemod)t habert, etc. 
2. iby wiirdet gemodyt haben, ete. 


No Imperative. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. migen. Pres. miogenbd. 


Pret. gemodyt haben. - Perf. gemod)t. 
19 
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Conjugation of the verb ditrfen, to dare, to be permitted. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
: Singular. Singular. 
1. ich Darf, I dare.* 1. id) Ditrfe, I may dare. 
2. du darfit, thou darest. 2. du ditrfeft, etc. 
3. er, or fie darf, 3. er, or fte diirfe, etc. 
he, or she dares. 
Ploral. Plural. 
1. wir Diirfen, we dare. 1. wir diirfe, etc. 
2. thr diirfet, etc. 2. ihr ditrfet, etc. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. idy dburfte, I durst, or dared. 1. id) diirfte, I might dare,ete. 
Plural. Plural. 
I. wir Durften, we durst. 1. wir diirften, etc. 
| Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) habe gebdurft, 1. td) habe gedurft, 
I have dared, etc. I may have dared, etc. 
Pluper fect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) hatte gebdurft, 1. id) hatte gedurft, 
I had dared, etc. I might have dared, etc. 
First Future. 
Singular. | , Singular. 
1. id) werbde diirfert, 1. id) werbde dDiirfer, 
I shall dare, etc. I shall dare, etc. 


* The word dare is here employed as the most convenient, 
though it is not accurate in sense. 
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Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 


1. id) werbde gedurft haben, 1. ich werde gedurft haben, 
T shall have dared, etc. I shall have dared, etc. 
First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
I. id twlirde ditrfen, I should dare. 
Plural. | 
1. wir witrden Dirfen, we should dare, etc. 


Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
J. id) witrde gedurft haben, I should have dared, etc. 
Plural. . 
1. wir wiirden gedurft haben, we should have dared, etc. 


No Imperative. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. ditrfen, to dare. 
Pret. gedurft haben, to have dared. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ditrfenbd, daring. 
Perf. gebdurft, dared. 


The following examples are intended to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the preceding verbs, wollen, follen, etc. 


1. Wollen, to will, to be willing, to intend, desire, wish, want. 
EXAMPLES. 

Wollen Sie fpabieren gegen ? will you take a walk ? 

Sid) will fpabieren gehen, I will take a walk. 


Gr will fliegen, aber hat feine Fliigel, he wishes to fly, but 
has no wings. 
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Wollten, or wollen Sie wohl die Gite haben 2? would, or 
will you have the kindness ? 

Sd) wollte gerne gehen, I should wish, or like, to go, or I 
would willingly go. 

Ss) will gu FuBe gehen, I will go on foot. 

Sch will gu Fufe reijen, I will travel on foot. 

Ss) wollte daB wir gehen follten, I was for our going. — 

Wie viel Geld wollt thr? how much money do you want ? 


“Remark. Sch will, I will, infinitive wollen: this verb is 
used when desire, will, or inclination is implied. And werden 
is used to denote futurity ; as, 

Sd) will gehen, I will go. 
G8 wird bald regnen, it will soon rain. 
Ssdy werde bald grau werden, I shail soon become, or grow 


Brey. 


2. Gollen, to be obliged, etc. 


Goll id) e8 haben ? shall I have it? or am I to have it ? 

Du follft das thun, thou shalt do that, thou art to do it. 

Gie follen {dyretben, you shall write, you are to write. 

Sd) foll bahin gehen, I shall go there, (or thither). 

Was folf das hetfen ? what does that mean ? 

&é foll an nichts fellen, there shall be nothing wanting. 

Sc) follte dahin gehen, I should go there. 

8 foll fid) zugetragen haben, it is said to have happened. 

Soll ich e8 thun oder nicht 2 am, shall, or ought I to do it, 
or not. 

Her Konig foll angefommen feyn, the king is said to have 
arrived. 

Die frangofifde Flotte foll gefchlagen worden feyn, the 
French fleet is said to have been beaten. 

Wenn er morgen fterben follte, if he should die to-morrow. 

Das f{ollte mir Leid thun, I should be sorry for it. 

Wenn das fo fey follte, if that should be so. 
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Gollte fid) das Wetter dnbern, fo wollen wir eee 
should the weather change, we will go out. 


3 Konnet, to be able, to have power, to be possible, to know. 


Sie fornen das thin wenn Sie wollen, you may do that if 
you like. 

Gr Fann weder lefen nod) fdyreiben, he can neither read nor 
write. 

Sch hatte es thun fonnen, I could have done it. 

Sd) Fann mid) irren, I may be mistaken. 

G8 Fann fo feyn, it may be so. 

Vielleidt Fann er mir helfen, perhaps he may help me. 

sd) fonnte thi nicht ver(tehen, I could not understand him. 

Konnen Sie heute 3u mir fommen ? can you come to me 
to-day. | 


4. Mogert, to be willing, to be able, to like. 


Sd) mag das nidjt, I do not like that. 

Net, thy mag es nidjt, no, I do not like it. 

Sd) modhte gern wiffen, wie viel Ubr es ift, I should like to 
know what o’clock it is. 

Sy modyte es wohl thun, I should much like to do it. 

Sid) mochte wohl etwas davon haben, I should like to have 
some of it. 

“ch fiirdyte es michte gefdyehen, I am afraid it may happen. 

G8 mag feyn, it may be. 

G8 mag feyn wie es will, be it as it will. 

Sd) michte gern gehen, I would fain, or should like to go. 

Sd) modjte lieber, I had rather ; I would rather. 

Es modhte fid) ereignen, it might happen. 

Eé mod)jte regnen, it might rain. 

Méoge er lange leben ! may he live long! 

Mige es der Himmel geben ! may heaven grant it! 

19* 
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Wer mag deine Wunder erzahlen ! who can relate thy won- 
ders! 
Mogen Sie Mein 2 do you choose wine ? 
Sc) mag diefen Mein nidjt, I do not like this wine. 
Sd) mag nidjts mehr frinfen, I do not like to drink any 
more. 


5. Dinfen, to dare, to have permission, to be allowed, to 
be able, etc. 


Thue es, wenn du darfft, do it, if you dare. 

Sd) Darf es thun, I am allowed to do it. 

Gie diirfen es nicht thun, you are not allowed to do it. 
Darf fte fFommen ? may she come ? 

Darf id) fragen ? may I ask ? 

Wen ich fo fagen darf, if I may so express myself. 

G8 diirfte viellcicht wabr feyn, it might perhaps be true. 
&8 ditrfte wohl gefdyehen, it might easily happen. 

Du darfit es nur forderm, you need only ask for it. 


6. Lafjen, to let, to permit, to allow, etc. 


Laffen Sie mid) gehen, let me go, or allow me to go. 

Laffen Sie thn fomment, let him come. 

Das laGt fic) nidjt thun, that is not to be done. 

Laft feben, or [aft uns feher, let as see. 
Laffen Sie mid) etwas erzablen, allow me to tell you some- 

thing. 

Sd) habe mir fagen laffen, I have been told, or informed. 

Gr fangt wieder an wo er es gelaffen hat, he begins again 
where he left off. | 

G3 [aGt fid) niemanbd weber. horen nod) feben, there is no-— 
body to be seen nor heard. 

Gein Thun und Laffer, his acts and omissions. 
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SECTION IV. 
VERBS NEUTER. 


The common distinction between active or transitive and 
neuter or intransitive verbs is too well known to need re- 
mark here. There is another distinction of more importance 
in regard to the conjugation of verbs, that which separates 
those which are conjugated with the auxiliary haben from 
those which are conjugated with fey. 

There is a certain class of neuter verbs which have a com- 
plete sense in themselves and have no relation to an object 
expressed by any of the oblique cases. These, inasmuch as 
they relate only to the subject nominative, have been called 
subjective verbs; as, das Kind weint, the child weeps; 
der Knabe fptelt, the boy plays; der Vogel fliegt, the 
bird flies; ber Baum ift gro f, the tree is large; das Pferd 
ift ftarf, the horse is strong. The two last examples rest 
on the same principle, and are therefore introduced in this 
connection. _ 

Objective verbs include not only active verbs, but all those 
neuter verbs which are zncomplete in sense without some con- 
nected object in an oblique case. Active verbs with an accusa- 
tive case need no examples. But neuter verbs, and those which 
take other oblique cases after them than the accusative, or a 
preposition with its case, when that is necessary to complete 
the sense of the verb, require to be illustrated. In the phrase, 
der Dold entfallt Der Hand, the sword falls from the hand, 
the dative, ber S\and, is necessary to the sense of entfallt, 
falls out of. So in the expression, Der Kranfe bedarf des 
weines, the invalid needs wine, the genitive is as essential 
to the meaning of the verb, as an accusative is to an active 
verb. Der Arme bittet um Brod, the poor man begs for 
bread. Here um rod explains the verb. , 


é 
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The auxiliary feyn in the compound tenses is limited to 
subjective verbs, or rather to a certain class of subjective 
verbs. The general rules with respect to these two auxilia- 
ries may now be given and understood without difficulty. 

The auxiliary haben is used, 

1. With all active verbs; as, Sd) habe das Waffer ge- 
trunfen, I have drunken the water. 

2. With all the reflective verbs; as, Sd) habe mich erin- 
nert, I have called to mind, have remembered. 

3. With impersonal verbs; as, €é hat geregnet, it has 
rained. 

4. With those verbs which have been improperly termed 
auxiliaries, namely, Diirfen, fornen, mogen, wollen, follen, 
miiffen and laffen ; as, Sc) habe gefonnt, I have been able. 

5. With all objective neuter verbs; as, Gr hat mir gez 
fallen, he has pleased me; Gr hat Deiner gefyottet, he has 
ridiculed you. Only begegnen, folgen and weidjen, are ex- 
cepted from this rule; these take feyn as an auxiliary. 

The auxiliary feyn is used with the ee subjective 
neuter verbs: 

1. With those which signify a change or transition from 
one condition or state to another ; as, 


Berften, to burst, 
bredyen, to break, 
gedethen, to prosper, 


reifen, to tear, 
{djeitern, to wreck, 
fdymelzen, to melt, - 


fauler, to rot, 
frieren, to freeze, 
gelingen, to succeed, 
genefen, to recover, 


— gerathen, to turn out, 


gerinnen, to coagulate, 
gefdyelen, to happen, 
heileit, to heal, 

reifen, to ripen. 


fdywaren, to suppurate, 
fdywellen, to swell, . 
fcywinden, to dwindle, 
fpriefen, to germinate, 
fterben, to die, 
trocfnen, to dry, 
wadsfen, to grow, 
werden, to become, 
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Here belong those verbs which have the prefixes er, ver . 
and ent, and subjective verbs compounded with separable 
prepositions, when these particles indicate in composition a 
change of condition; as, Grfranfen, erlahmen, erlofdjen, 
erfcdlaffen, erfdyrecten, erftarren, erfticfen ; verarmen, vers 
derben, verdorren, verlifden, verdden, verwefen ; ents 
fdlafen, entftehen, entbrennen ;—einfchlafen, aufwadcyer, 
aufbrennen, anbrennen, abbrennen, auffdlagen, abfchlagen, 
abjtehen, and many others. Several of these compounds 
take feyn though the simple verbs take haben. Examples 
with the auxiliary: Gr tft ausgeartet, he is degenerated ; 
es ift nicht gut ausgefallen, it has not turned out well; er 
i ft geftorben, he is dead. 


2. With those which signify motion to or from a place; as, 


bringer, to urge, rinnen, toleak, — 

eilen, to hasten, riicfert, to advance, 

fahren, to ride, {cheiben, to separate, 

fallen, to fall, fchieBen, to shoot, 

fliegen, to fly, {chleidyen, to sneak, 

fliehen, to flee, {djlitpfen, to slip, 

flieBen, to flow, {dhreiten, to stride, 

gehen, to go, fchwimmten, to swim, 
gelangen, to attain, fegeln, to sail, 

gleiten, to slide, finfen, to sink, 

hinfen, to go lame, ’ — fpringen, to jump, 

jagert, to chase, fteigen, to mount, 

flimmen, to climb, ftofen, to thrust, 

fommert, to come, ftreidyen, to strike, let down, 
friedjen, to creep, treiben, to pursue, practice, 
landen, to land, treten, to tread, 

faufer, to run, umberirren, to wander about, 
queen, to gush, water, to wade, 

reifen, to travel, weidjen, to yield, 

reitet, to ride, siehen, to draw, 


renner, to run. : 
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The place or distance may either be named or understood ; 
in both circumstances, feyit serves for the auxiliary to the 
verb in the past tenses. For instance: Sch bin nad) Zondort 
geritten, I have ridden to London; der Feind ift nad) der 
Hauptitadt marfchiret, the enemy has marched to the capi- 
tal. Here the locality is expressed. Frequently it is under- 
stood, as in the verbs compounded with the local particles: 
ab, off; an, on; auf, upon; aus, out; bet, near; durdy, 
through; ein, into; fort, forth, forward; her, and hin, to- 
wards ; itber, over; um, about; vor, before; vorbei, beside, 
passing by; weg, away; jit, towards; 3uriid, back. For 
example: abreifen, to set off, to depart; anlangen, to come 
to, to arrive; qauftreten, to tread or step upon, to step forth; 
aus{teigen, to get out; beitreten, to step near to, to agree 
with in opinion; durdyfegeln, to sail through; eintreffen, to 
come into, to arrive at: fortfdleidjen, to sneak off; bherflies 
gen, hinfliegen, to fly towards; tiberlaufen, to run over; ume 
fahren, to drive about, that means, to go the longest way; 
vordringen, to press forward; vorbeieifen, to hasten by ; 
wegmar{djiren, to march away; jufliegen, to fly towards. 
The notion of space, through which the motion proceeds, or, 
in other words, the idea of locality, presents itself to the mind 
in those verbs, though the place is not itself expressly intro- 
duced. Here also belong the compound subjective verbs, 
abprallen, abfdyweifen, abfigen, abjtammen, and others. 

When, however, the verbs, eifen, fliefen, hinfen, jagen, 
flettern, friecyen, fanden, [aufen, quellen, reifen, reiten, rine 
nen, fegeln, (differ, fdywimmen, fpringen, ftofen, treiben, 
and wanbdern, do not express motion to, or from a place, they 
take the auxiliary haben; as, Gr hat viel gereifet, he 
has travelled much; Gr hat lange gehinft, he has long gone 
lame; Du ha ft vor ihm gefrodjen, you have crawled before 
him; Gr hat ausgewanbert, he has emigrated; Sd) habe 
geritten, I have been riding; Gr hat gefprungen, he has 
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jumped ; Wir haben ge(dyrwommen, we have been swim- 
ming. 

All other subjective neuter verbs, that.is, those not inclu- 
ded in the two foregoing rules, are conjugated with the aux- 
iliary haben, such as, bellen, to bark; [anten, to sound ; 
fader, to laugh; weinen, to weep; {cheinen, to appear; glit- 
ben, to glow; blithen, to blossom ; beben, to tremble; fteher, 
to stand; fifen, to sit; liegen, to lie, ete. 

The same verb may take feyit when used in one sense, and 
haben when used in another. 

1. Some take haben, to denote the completion of an ac- 
tion or a state, and {et to denote the condition of a thing; as, 


Das Feuer hat ausgebrannt, the fire has burnt out. 

Das Kamin tft ausgebrannt, the chimney is burnt out. 

Die Kohlen haben ausgedampft, the coals have done smoking. 
Die Feuchtigkeit ift ausgedampft, the damp is evaporated. 
Die Erde ft gefroren, the earth is frozen. 

Wir haben gefrorer, we have been frozen. 

8 hat gefroren, it has frozen. 


2. Verbs expressive of motion take feitt, when the place, 
or the manner of the motion, is referred to; but take haben, 
when the simple action is designated ; as, 

Sd) bin in die Stadt geritten, I have ridden or rode into the 
cit 
Sschy bin fangfam geritten, I have ridden or rode slowly. 
Soh bin den gangen Tag geritten, I have been ne the 
whole day. 
Sd) habe das Pferd gevitten, I have ridden the horse. 
Der Feind ift in die Stadt gedrunger, the enemy has pene- 
trated into the city. 
Gr hat in mid) gedrunger, he has urged me. 
Mir find in bie Stadt geeilet, we have hastened into the 
city. 
Mir haben mit der Gadhe geeilet, we have hastened with 
the affair. 
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Wir find fortgefahren, we have left or gone on in a vehicle. 
Wir haben fortgefahren zu arbeiten, we have continued to 
labor. | 


Her Bogel ift in das Feld geflattert, the bird has fluttered 
into the field. , 
Gr hat lange geflattert, it has been long fluttering. 

Die Reiter find fdyon aufgefeffen, the horsemen are already 
seated. . 
Sd) habe die ganze Nacht aufgefeffen, I have sat up the whole 

night. | 
Sch bin in das Haus gegangen, I have gone into the house. 
sd) habe mid) mitde gegangen, I have tired myself with 

walking. 7 

3. Some verbs expressive of motion require fei’ when ta- 
ken in the proper sense, and haben in the figurative sense ; as, 


Wir find gelaufen, we have run. 

Das Fah hat gelaufen, the cask has leaked. 

Die Thranen find gefloffen, the tears have flowed. 

Die Robhre hat geflofjen, the pipe has leaked. 

Gr ift thm gefolgt, he has followed him. 

Er hat meinen Lehren gefolgt, he has followed my precepts. 


SECTION V. 


REFLECTIVE VERBS. 


When the action, expressed by a verb, returns back to the - 
subject, from which it proceeds, the verb is called reflective 
or reciprocal: as, I love myself, I cut myself, he hurts him- 
self. | 

It must immediately appear, that every verb, implying ac- 
tion, is capable of assuming this form; but there are several, 
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in German, which are never used without the reciprocal pro- 
nouns. These are reflectives, in the strictest sense of the 
word; and to them, in particular, the present section is de- 
voted. They always express an intransttive action. It may 
suffice, out of their number, to state the following: Gteh ane 
mafien, to presume, to claim; fd) anfdjicfen, to prepare ; 
fid) auffdwwingen, to rise; (fd) dufern, to intimate, also to 
come forth, to appear; fid) bedanfen, to thank for a thing; 
fid) bedenfer, to consider; fic) befinden, to fad; fic beges 
ben, to resign; {fcy bebelfen, to put up with, to be contented ; 
fid) berithmen, to boast; fd) befinnen, to reflect ; {tc bewers 
ben, to sue, or apply for; fich einbilden, to imagine; ftd) ents 
halten, to abstain; fic) ent(dlieBen, to resolve ; fidy) erbars 
men, to pity, to have mercy; fid) freuen, to rejoice; id) 
gramen, to grieve; fid) getranen, to be confident; fic) rith- 
ment, to boast; fidy unterftehen, to venture, to dare; fid) wiz 
Derfefen, to resist. 

It will be useful to show an example of the conjugation of 
those verbs; and for that purpose, one shall be selected, the 
inflection of which is regular. 


Sich frenen, to rejoice. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Smgular. 
1. id) freue midy, I rejoice. 1. idy freue ntidh, 
(if) F rejoice. 
2. du freneft, or freuft did), 2. du freueft did, 
thou rejoicest. (if) thou rejercest. 


3. er (fle, es) frenet, or freut 3. er fle, es) frene fid, 
fic), he (she, it) rejoices. (if) he (she, it) rejoice. 
20 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. Plural. 
1. wir frenen ung, 1. wir frenen uns, 
we rejoice. (if) we rejoice. 
2. ihr frenet, or frent eud, 2. ibr freuet end), 
you rejoice. (if) you rejoice. 
3. fie freuen fid), 3. fie freuen fid), 
they rejoice. (if) they rejoice. 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. id) frenete, or freute mid), 1. id) frenete mid), 
I rejoiced. (if) I rejoice. 
2. du freneteft, or freute(ft 2. du freneteft dich, 
did), thou rejoicedst, etc. (if) thou rejoicedst, etc. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Singuler. 
1. id) habe mid) gefreut, or 1. id) habe mich gefrent, 
gefreuet, I have rejoiced. (if) I have rejoiced. 
2. du haft did) gefreut, 2. du habeft dich gefreut, 
thou hast rejoiced. (if) thou hast rejoiced. 
3. er hat fic) gefreut, 3. er habe fic) gefreut, 
he has rejoiced. (if) he have rejoiced, etc. 
Plural. 


1. wir haber uns gefreut, 
we have rejoiced. 


2. thr habt eud) gefreut, 


you have rejoiced. 


3. fie haben fid) gefreut, 
they have rejoiced. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pluper fect. 


Singular. 
1. ich hatte mid) gefreut, 
I had rejoiced. 
2. du hatteft did) gefreut, 
thou hadst rejoiced. 
3. er hatte fic) gefreut, 
he had rejoiced, etc. 


Singular. — 
1. icy hatte mich gefrent, 
(if) I had rejoiced. 
2. du hatte(t did) gefreut, 
(if) thou hadst rejoiced. 
3. er hatte fidy gefreut, 
(if) he had rejoiced, ete. 


First Future. 


Singular. 
1. icy werbde mid) freuett, 
I shall, or will, rejoice. 
2. du wirft dtd) freuen, 
thou shalt, or wilt, rejoice. 
3. er wird {fd) freuen, 
he shall, or will, rejoice. 


Plural. 
1. wir werden wits freuert, 
we shall] rejoice. 
2. ihr werbdet eud) freuen, 
you shall, or will, rejoice. 
3. fie werden fid) freuen, 


they shall, or will, rejoice. 


Singular. 
1. ich werde mid) freuen, 
(if) I shall rejoice. 
2. du werdeft did) freuen, 
(if ) thou shalt rejoice. 


8. er werbe fic) freuen, 


(if) he shall rejoice, ete. 


Second Future. 


“ “\ 
Singular. 


1. id) werde mid) gefreut ha- 
ben, I shall have re- 
joiced. 
2. du wirft did) gefreut ha- 
ben, thou shalt have re- 
joiced, etc. 


Singular 
1. id) werbde mid) gefreut 
haben, (if) I shall have 
rejoiced. 
2. du werbe(t did) gefreut 
— haben, (if) thou shalt 
have rejoiced, etc. 
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First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 
1 id) wiirde mic) freuen, I should, or would, rejoice. 
2. bu witrdeft did) freuen, thou shouldst, or wouldst, re- 
Joice, etc. 


Second Future Conditional. © 
Singular. 
1. id) witrde mid) gefreut haber, 
I should, or would, have rejoiced, etc. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
2. frene (du did), 2. frenet Cor frent) Cibr) 
rejoice (thou). end), rejoice (you). 
8. freue er (fie, e8) fich, 3. freuen fe fic), 
let him (her, it) rejoice. let them rejoice. 
INFINITIVE. 


Pres. fid) freuen, to rejoice. 
Perf. fic) gefreut haber, to have rejoiced. 
Fut. fid) freuen werden, to be about to rejoice. 


PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 


fid) frenend, rejoicing. 


Observations. 


1. Most of the reflective verbs govern the reciprocal pro- 
nouns in the accusative, a few in the dative case. Of the 
latter class are anmafen, einbilden, getrauen ; as, Sd) mafe 
mir an, Du bifdeft dir ein, ic) getraue mir. The impersonal, 
e8 Daudht, it seemeth, either takes the accusative or the da- 
tive; as, es Daud)t mid), or es Daud)t mir, it seems to me. 
But we always say, mid) ditnft, which has the same meaning. 
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2. Several transitive verbs, when used as reflectives, not 
only become intransitive, but differ in signification from the 
transitive verb. For example: Cid) bedenfen, to pause for 
the purpose of reflection, to hesitate, from bedenfen, to reflect 
upon, to consider; fid) berufen, to appeal to, from berufen, 
to call; fic) befdyetden, to be contented with, from befdheiden, 
to point out, to direct, to enjoin; fic) firdyten, to be afraid, 
from fitrd)ten, to fear; fic) bitten, to be cautious, to beware, 
from bitten, to guard; fid) verantworten, to excuse one’s 
self, to argue against accusation, from yerantworter, to an- 
swer for ; ficl fchicfen, to be becoming, from fdyicfen, to send ; 
fic) fitgert, to accommodate one’s self to, to suit, from fiigen, 
to join; ffd) gutragen, to occur, from gutragen, to carry to; 
fid) taitfdjen, to err, from ftaiifdjen, to deceive; fic) ftellen, 
to dissemble, from ftellen, to place; fid) nennen, to be called, 
from nennen, to call. 

Thus a transitive verb receives not only an intransitive, 
but often a passive signification; as, Der Himmel be de dt 
fid), the sky is overcast (covers itself); Der Gahliifel hat 
fid) gefunden, the key is found (has found itself). 

When those verbs which are not reflective are used in the 
plural with. the reciprocal pronouns, they express reciprocal 
action, and must be distinguished from reflective verbs; as, 
Die Kreife berithren id), the circles touch each other; 
die Knaben fdylage uw fid), the boys are beating each other ; 
wenn fid) die Fitrften befehden, mitfen die Otener fid 
morDdet und todten, when princes quarrel with each other, 
their servants must murder and kill each other; wag ftd) 
fie bt, dad necét id) (proverb), those who love each other, 
banter each other; nie haten wir uns feben follen, we 
ought never to have seen each other. 

3. Others are, in the same signification, employed as sim- 
ple verbs, and as reflectives; for instance, irren, and fidj 
irrett, to be mistaken; f{dyeuen, and fic) denen, to be afraid 
of a thing; ganfen, and fis zanfen, to quarrel. 
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4. The reflective verbs are joined with the first auxiliary, 
Haben. Du haft dich mit detnem Bruder gezanft, thou hast 
been quarrelling with thy brother. 


SECTION VL 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


Verbs, which only occur in the third person of the singular 
number, inasmuch as they are destitute of the other persons, 
are termed Impersonal. Such are, for example, es graufet 
mir, I am frightened at, I shudder; e8 bewolft (fd), it gets 
cloudy; e8 geziemet fic), it is proper, it is becoming; eé 
efelt mir, or mir efelt, I loathe; e8 grauet mir, or mir 
graut, I am afraid; and those which relate to natural phe- 
nomena, such as, e8 dDonnert, it thunders; e8 blift, it lightens ; 
eé regnet, it rains; ed fdyneiet, it snows; es friert, it freezes ; 
eS thauet, it thaws; es hagelt, it hails; eé reifet, there is a 
hoar frost; e8 tagt, it dawns; es heift, it is said; e6 vers 
lautet, it is reported. And these: e8 hungert mid), or mid) 
bungert, I am hungry; e8 durftet mid), or mid) Durftet, I am 
thirsty; e8 {djlafert mid), or mid) {chlafert, I am sleepy. 
To these last may be added another class, which are imper- 
sonal in form, though not in sense; viz. e8 wird gerandyt, 
they, or men, are smoking; literally, it is smoked; e8 wird 
getangt, they are dancing, there is dancing; e8 wird gefin- 
gen, they are singing; e8 {chlaft fic) hier gut, one sleeps well 
here. 

Those impersonal verbs, which have a pronoun after them, 
may be said to participate in the nature of reflective verbs; 
as, es gegiemet fid). And, on the other hand, some of the 
reflectives have occasionally the impersonal form; for in- 
stance, 8 freuet ntid, it pleases me, I am glad, from fid) 
freuen ; e8 drgert mid), it vexes me, from fic) drgertt. 
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SECTION VIL 
VERBS COMPOUND. 


This division comprehends chiefly verbs that are compound- 
ed with prepositions, and such invariable words, as in gram- 
mar are styled particles. The other combinations, for exam- 
ple, those with a verb, and a noun, require little notice. - 

A Verb Compound is either Separable or Inseparable ; 
that is to say, the particle or preposition, at the beginning, 
may either be separated from the verb, or not. 


(a) Separable, are those compounded with 


ab, as, ablegen, tolay down, _, from [egen,, to lay. 
an, — anfangen, to begin, — fangen, to 
catch. 

anheim, —anheim(tellen, toreferto, — ftellen,toplace. 

auf, — aufhoren, to cease, — horen, to hear. 

aus, - —auslaffen, to leave out, — laffet, toleave. 

bei, — beiftehen, to assist, — ftehen,to stand. 

da, —bdableiben, to remain at — bleiben, to re- 
a place, main. 

dabet, — dabeiftehen, to stand — {tehen,to stand. 
close by, 

Daher, — daherfliegen, to fly — fliegen, to fly 

. along, with wings. 

dahin, —bdahineifer, to hasten  — eifen,to hasten. 
away, 

Dafiir,  —dafiirhalten, to hold an — halten, tohold. 
opinion, _ 

dagegen, — dagegenfeyi, to be against, — feyn, to be. 

banieder, — daniederbengen, to bend — beugen, to 
down, bend. 

bar, —bdarthun, to show, to —thutt, to do. 


prove, 
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dara, as, Daranfeen, to stake, 
darauf, —Ddaraufgeben, to give 
earnest money, 


daretn, — bareinreden, to interrupt, 


Davon, § — davorlaufen, to run off, 
Davor, — fic) Davorhliten, to guard 


| against, 

bawider, —Ddawiderhaben, to have 
_ objections, 

dazu, — Dazguthint, to add, 


Dagwifdhen, — dagwifdyenreden, to inter- 
pose a word, 


eit, — einfaufen, to purchase, 

einher, —einhergehen, to walk 
along proudly, 

emyor, — emporfriedjen, to rise by 
sneaking, 

entgegen, — entgegengeben, to. go to 

_. meet, ; 

entzwet, — entswetbredjen, to break 
asunder, 

fort, — fortfabren, to continue, 

fitr, — fitrfpredyen, to intercede, 

gegen, — —gegenhalten, to compare, 

it, — inwohnen, to dwell 
within, 

heim, —heimfebren, to return 
home, | 

her, — herbringen, to bring 
along, 

herab, — herabjesen, to lower, 


heran, — heranfithren, to bring on, 
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from fegert, to place. 
— geben, to give. 


— reden, to talk. 
— laufen, to run. 
— hiiten, to heed. 


— haben, to have. 


— thun, to do. 
— reden, to talk. 


_ — Ffaufen, to buy. 
— geben, to go. 


— Frieden, to 
creep. 
— gehen, to go. 


— bredjent, to 
break. 

—fabren, to 
move along. 

— {predjen, to 
speak. 

— halten, to hold. 

— wobnen, to 
dwell. 

— febren, to turn. 


— bringer, to 
bring. 
— fithrem, to lead. 
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herauf, as, heranfiteigen, to ascend, from fteigen, to 
mount. 
heraus, — herausholen, to fetch out, — hole, to fetch. 
herbet, — herbeirufen, to call to- —rufen, to call. 
wards you, 
herein, = —hereinbringen, to bring — bringen, to 
In, bring. 
hernieder, — herniederbliden, to look — bliden, to look 
down, 
heritber, — heritberfommen,tocome — fommet, to 
| over, come. 
herum, _—herumgeben, to hand — gebert, to give. 
- about, 
herunter, — herunterbringen,tobriag — bringen, to 
down, bring. 
hervor, #— hervorleudyten, to shine — fendhten, to 
forth, shine. 
hin — hingehen, to go along, — gehen, to go. 
bhinab, — hinablaffen, to let down, — {affert, to let. 
hinan, — hinanfteigen, to ascend, — {teigen, to 
mount. 
hinauf, —binaufgiehen, to pull up, — ziehen, to pull. 
hinaus, —bhinauswerfen, to fling — werfen,tofling. 
out, 
hineit, — hineingiefen, to pour — giefen, to pour. 
into, 7 
hintan, —bintanfegen, to put be- — fegen, to put. 


7 hind, to undervalue, 
hinterher, — hinterhertraber, to trot 


behind, 
hinttber, — hinitbertragem, to carry 
over, 
hinum, = — hinumflattern, to flutter — flattert, to 


about, 


—tragen, to 


carry. 


flutter. 


— trabert, to trot. 
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hinunter, 


binweg, 
hingu, 
mit, 
nad), 
mieder, 
ob 
itberetn, 
unter, 
umbin, 


vor, 
yoran, 


porauf, 
yoraus, 
vorbet, 
yorber, 
voriiber, 


yorweg, 


On the Verb. 


down, 

— hinwegraffen, to sweep 
away. 

— hingueilen, to hasten to a 
spot, 

— mitnehmen, to take with 
you, to censure, 

— nad)folgen, to follow af- 
ter, to succeed, 

— tiederftofen, to strike 
down, 

— obliegen, to be incum- 
bent on, 

— lbereinfommen, to 
agree, 

— umberfdweifen, to ram- 
ble about, 

— umbinfonnen, to be able, 
to forbear, 

— vorgeben, to pretend, 

— vorangehen, to walk be- 
fore, 7 

— vorauffteigen, to ascend 
before, 


_—vorausbezablen, to pay 


beforehand, 
— vorbeigehen, to pass by, 
to pass over, 
— vorherwiffen, to have a 
foreknowledge, 
— yoriuberfabhren, to pass 
by in a coach, 
— vorweggeitiefen, to an- 
ticipate an enjoyment, 


P.I. Ch. 5. 


as, hinunterfpringen, toleap from fpringen, to 


leap. 
— raffer, to raf. 


— eifen, to has- 
ten. 

— nehmer, to 
take. 

— folgen, to 
follow. 

— ftofen, to push. 


— liege, to lie. 


— fommen, to 
come. 

— {dwelfert, to 
ramble. 

— fonnen, to 
be able. 

— geben, to give. 

— gehen, to go. 


— fteigen, to 
mount. 

— bezahlen, to 
pay. 

— gehen, to go. 


—wiffen, to 
know. 

— fahren, to ride 
In a coach. 

— gentefen, to 
enjoy. — 
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. weg, as, wegbleiben, to stay from bleiben, to 
away, stay. 

gu, —- zureDdett, to persuade, —reden, to talk. 

guvor, — suvorthun, to excel, to — thun, to do. 
outdo, | 


guricd, — suritfehren, to return, — febrett, to turn. 
zufammen, — zufammenfegen, to put — feben, to put. 
together, to compose, 
to construct, : 


Rules: 

I. The separation takes place— 

1. In the imperative mood; as, fange (dw) an, begin 
(thou); fange er an, let him begin; fanget Cibr) an, begin 
(you); fangen fie an, let them begin Thus: Sore auf, 
cease, etc. 

2. In the indicative and subjunctive, when the verb is not, 
by the influence of a pronoun or a conjunction, removed to 
the end of a sentence. For instance: Sd) fabre fort, I con- 
tinue; du fabrit fort, thou continuest ; er fabrt fort, he con- 
tinues; wir fahren fort, we continue; ihr fabret fort, you 
continue; fie fahren fort, they continue. 

3. When the infinitive has the preposition 3u before it, 
that preposition is placed between the compounding particle 
and the verb; as, anzufangen, aufziuhoren, fortzufabren. 

4. The augment ge, in the preterite participle, is insertéd 
between the particle and the verb; as, angefanget, aufgez 
hort, fortgefabrer. 

Il. The particle, i alias from the-verb by ge and ju 
is put— 

1. In the infinitive, ‘a preterite participle, before the verb, 
as appears from the examples adduced. 

2. In the other instances, after the verb; and not only af- 
ter the verb from whith it has been disjoined, but also after 
the subject nominative, if that should happen to stand after 
the verb; as, Go fange id) an, thus do I begin; nun hort 
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der Larm anf, now the noise ceases; and, generally, after 
the cases governed by the verb. For example: Sd) fange 
das Bud) an, EF begin the book, verb anfangen ; nehmen 
Sie mir die aft ab, take from me the burden, verb abnels 
men; wir theilten unfern Freunden bre Nadyridjt mit, we 
communicated the information to our friends, verb mitthet 
(en. Frequently also after the relative members of a sen- 
tence; as, Sch ftellte die Gade meinem Bruder und gwey 
Mannern, welde meine Freunde waren, anheim, I referred 
the matter to my brother, and to two men who were my friends, 
verb anheimftellen. Indeed, the particle is hardly ever found 
before the cases governed by the verb, except it were from 
the necessity of rhyme or metre; and, even then, it is not 
justifiable, if the cases be mere pronouns ; as, Sd) fange es 
at, I begin it; where you could not say, Sd) fange an eg, 
Or, nehmen Gie mir es ab, take it from me, which could 
not possibly be expressed by nehmen Gie ab eé mir. Some- 
times the particle is placed after the infinitive, governed by 
the compound verb; as, Gr fangt gu lefen an, he begins to 
read, for er fangt an gu lefen. 


(b) Compound Verbs Inseparable, those beginning with 


after, as, afterreden, to backbite, from rebert, to talk. 

be, — bewweifen, to prove, — weifert, to show 

emp, —empfangen, to receive, — fangen,tocatch. 

ent, —entehres, to dishonor, © — ebhren, to honor. 

er, — erhalten, to Preserve, | to — halten, to hold 
receive, 

ge, — gebrandjen, to make #— brandyen, to 
use of, need. 

mig, — miffallen, or mifgefal: —,fallen,to please. 

len to displease, 

ur, — urfunden, to certify, to — finden, tomake 

attest, known. 


yer, — verzehres, to consume, — gehrert, to waste. 
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verab, as, verabfdjeuen,todetest, from fcyeuen,to shun. 


yernad,, — vernadslaffigen, toneg- — laffert, to leave. 
lect, 
perun, — verunreinigen, to soil, — reittigen, to 
| clean.. 
ser, — zer(téren, to destroy, — ftdrer, to stir. 
Rule :— 


These verbs never admit a separation of the prefix, nor re- 
ceive the augment ge, in the preterite participle, except a few 
compounded with mif, which, though inseparable, take the 
syllable ge, in the said participle. Such are those of an ac- 
tive and transitive signification: as, mifbilligen, to disap- 
prove, preterite participle, gemifbilliget ; mifbraudjen, to 
abuse, preterite participle, gemifbraucht ; mifdeuten, to mis- 
interpret, preterite participle, gemifdentet; mifhanbdeln, 
to treat ill, preterite participle, gemifhandelt, Others, com- 
posed with miff, especially neuters, refuse the augment in 
the preterite participle: as miffallen, to displease, preterite 
participle, miffallen, not gemiffallen; nnfglicen, to turn 
out ill, to fail, preterite participle, mifiglicdt ; miflingen, to 
fail, preterite participle, miflungen ; mifrathen, not to pros- 
per, preterite participle, mifrathen. Sometimes the augment 
ge, in the preterite participle, and the preposition 31, in the 
infinitive, are inserted between the particle and the verb; as, 
mifigeboten, mifzubieten, from mifbieten, to underbid; mifs 
geartet, mifgnarten, from. mifarten, to degenerate. But 
this seems to be an unnecessary departure from the rule. 


(c) Separable and Inseparable, are verbs compounded with 
the following prepositions : 


purdy, as, Durdybredjen, to break through, separable and in- 
separable; preterite participle, dDurdygebrodjet, and 
durdjbrodjen, from bredyen, to break. — 
21 
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bistter, as, hintertreiben, to prevent, inseparable; preterite 
participle, hintertrieben ; and hintertreiben, to drift be- 
hind, separable: {te find mit bem Gdhiffe hintergetries 
ben, they have fallen astern, from treiben, to drive. 

iber, as iiberfefen, to get over, to leap over, separable; pre- 
terite participle, iibergefett ; and iiberjeBen, to trans- 
late, inseparable; preterite participle, Mberieee nD 
from fegen, to put. 

um, as, umfaufen, to run round, separable and inseparable ; 
preterite participle, umgefaufen, and umtlaufen, from 
{aufen, to run. 

unter, as, 1intergehen, to go down, to perish, separable; pre- 
terite participle, untergegangen, from gehen, to go; uns 
ternehmen, to undertake, inseparable; preterite parti- 
ciple, unternommen, from nefmen, to take. 

wieder, as, wiederholen, to fetch back, separable ; preterite 
participle, wiedergeholt ; and wiederholen, to repeat, 
mseparable ; preterite participle, wiederhelt, both from 
holen, to fetch. 

wider, as, widerhalten, to resist, separable ; participle prete- 
rite, widergehalten, from halten, to hold; and widerle- 
gen, to refute, inseparable; participle preterite, wibderz 
legt, from fegen, to lay. 

Rules :— aS 
I. Those verbs, when separable, have a neuter significa- 

tion, without a case following ; as, Gr bridht dDurd), he breaks 

through; er tft Durdjgebrodjen, he has broken through. 

When inseparable, they are transitives, and govern the accu- 

sative case; as, Die Gonne durdbridjt die Wolfen, the 

sun breaks through the clouds. Add the following example: 

Das Rad (auft um, the wheel runs round, separable; der 

Hund umlduft das Feld, the dog runs round the field, in- 

separable. Die Pferde {eben itber, the horses leap over, sep- 

arable; der SKnabe iiberfest den Homer, the boy translates 
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Homer, inseparable. Die Gonne gebt unter, the sun sets, 
separable; td) unternehme das Werf, I undertake the work, 
inseparable. Such is the rule; but a deviation from it oc- 
curs in some verbs, composed with Durd) and um. For exe 
ample: umftofen, to knock down, to overset, to overturn}; 
umtwverfen, to throw down, to overturn; imititrzen, to overs 
throw; umbdrehen, to turn about, totwist about; umbringer, 
to kill; are separable, though they are used as verbs transi- 
tive. ‘This must be considered either as a mere exception, 
or may be explained, by saying, that the rule is only applica- 
ble, when the component particle has its first, or original, sig- 
nification. When that signification is altered, the verbs, 
which were inseparable, become separable. The original 
signification of umm, is circular motion; but im the instances 
above, the idea of inversion and — or some other mo 
tion, seems to prevail. 

II. In these compounds the accent varies; for, sehen they 
are used as separables, it is laid upon the prepositions, as, 
b ur ch brechew 5 when they are inseparable, the preposition 
is void of accent, as, Durdybredyen. Thus um lanfen, 
separable —umlaufet, inseparable; ibe t fegen, separa- 
ble—uberfeten, inseparable; unter gehen, separable 
— unter neh me tt, inseparable. 

(d) Some verbs are doubly compounded, with particles 
separable and inseparable ; for example, Wufergziehen, to bring 
up, to educate ; atvertrauen, to entrust; verab{deuen, to 
detest. The particles auf and an are to be found among the 
separables; er and ver are inseparable. These verbs, though 
separable according to one of the particles, do not take thé 
syllable ge, in the preterite participle; as, auferzogen, atte 
vertraut, verabfchent. 

(e) Of those which are composed with nouns or adjectives, 
it is to be observed, that some are separable ; as, febhlfdylagen, 
tomiscarry; frepfpredjen, to acquit ; gleid)fommen, to equal; 
fogreifien, to tear loose ; and some inseparable Several of the 
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latter have the augment ge, in the preterite participle, like 
simple verbs. For example: frohloden, to exult; handhaz 
ben, to handle ; friih(tiiden, to breakfast ; [iebdugeln, to ex- 
change fond looks; which make the preterite participles, 
gefroblodt, gehandhabt, gefrithftict, geltebangelt. Those 
with voll, full, are inseparable, whenever they denote com- 
pletion or achieving. ‘They then reject the augment ; as, 
vollziehen, to execute, pret. part. vollzogen 5 vollenden, to 
achieve, vollendet ; vollbringen, to complete, yollbradyt. 
But they are separable when they denote full m the physical 
sense, and take, of course, the augment. Bollgieffen, to pour 
full, vollgegoffen ; voll{d)ittten, to cast, to shed full, yol{ges 
fdyiittet ; and also figuratively: er hat mir die Obren vollge- 
winfelt, he has filled my ears with his moanings. There is, 
moreover, this peculiarity to be observed; that although the 
radical verbs compounded with voll govern the accusative of 
the thing, when used without voll, yet the instant they are 
joined to voll, they require the accusative of the vessel which 
is filled. Qieffen fle den Wein in das Glas, aber Gie 
mitffen das Glas vollgieffen ; pour the wine into the glass, 
but you must fill the glass. So 


Concerning the Signification of Compound Verbs. 


In reviewing those which are separable, few difficulties 
occur. The prefixes, for the most part, may be rendered in- 
telligible by translation. Thus, ab, signifies of; an, on; 
auf, up, or upon; aus, out of; bet, by; dar, there; ein, in, 
or into; fort, forth, or forward; gleid), like; heim, home ; 
mit, with; nad), after; mieder, down; ob, on, upon; vor, 
before; weg, away; wieder, again. Only bin and ber re- 
quire an explanation. They are both particles of locality. 
§)in expresses motion proceeding from the person who is 
speaking to another point; her denotes motion from any 
place towards that person. Thus, er geht hin, he goes along, 
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means, he goes from the point in which the subjective person 
is, to some other point; and er fommt hery signifies, he 
comes from any place towards the person. Therefore, when 
I bid any one to proceed from’me, it will be gehen Gie hin ; 
and when I desire him to come towards me, fommen Gie 
her. But more is to be said-of the compounds inseparable. 
The nature and meaning of their prefixes are complicated, 
and call for some illustration. 

After was anciently the same as the English “ after,” be- 
hind; and it still denotes a deviation from its kind, an inferi- 
ority, what is not genuine; ein Wfterpabft, an anti-pope; 
ein Afterfonig, a false king, a pretender. 

Be, related to the preposition bei, serves—1. To direct thé 
action of the verb to the ebject on which it terminates. Kt 
transforms verbs neuter into transitives.* For example: ols 
gen, to follow, is a neuter, construed with the dative case; 
befolgen, to follow, m a metaphorical sense, to obey, a verb 
transitive, with the accusative; arbeiten, to work, to labor, 
neuter; bearbeiten, to bestow labor upon a thing, to elabo- 
rate, transitive; fadyert, to laugh, neuter; beladyen, to laugh 
at, transitive; fteigett, to ascend, or descend, neuter; beftets 
gett, to ascend a thing, to mount upon, transitive; as, Det 
Chron befteigen, to ascend the throne; antworter, to an- 
swer, to make answer, neuter; beantworten, to answer, tran- 
sitive ; as, einen Brief beantworten, to-answer a letter; swe 
feln, to doubt, becomes besweifeln. Thus in English, t 
rhyme, is a verb neuter, to berhyme, a transitive. 

2. In composition with verbs transitive, it has the effect of 
changing the direction of the action, or of exchanging the 
case, governed by the simple verb, for one depending upon the 


* Only a few, by way of exception, remain intransitive ; vix: 
_ beftehen, to consist; beruhen, to rest; beharret, to persevere ; 
behagen , to please ; begegnent, to meet, to happen to’; bewadhe 
fe, to be overgrown with anything; befommen,, to become. 


21* 
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preposition mit, with. For example: Sf{umen auf den Weg 
ftrenen, to strew flowers on the way; den Weg mit Blumen 
beftreuen, to strew the way with flowers; Siguren auf das 
Papier malen, to paint figures on the paper; das Papier mit 
Figuren bemalen, to paint the paper with figures. 

3. By means of this prefix many active verbs are formed 
from nouns* and adjectives, which have no corresponding 
simple verbs; as, befehbden, to attack; begaben, to endow; 
befdyranfen, to limit ; bemither, to trouble, to take pains ; 
befriedigen, to satisfy ; befettigen, to set aside; beftatigen, to 
confirm ; befcjuldiger, to accuse; and from adjectives, bez 
freien, to liberate ; beengen, to reduce to straits; bereidyern, 
to enrich; befanftigen, to appease; befcinigen, to palliate. 
The German grammar admits this operation with consider- 
able freedom ; though not every combination, which may be 
formed in that manner, can be regarded as classical. For 
instance: Gr fdjreit judjhey! he cries huzza—icdh will ihn 
bejudyheyen, I will huzza him; that means, I will make him 
change his note, I will punish him, or something like it. 
Here an interjection is transformed into a verb. Gr nennt 
fid) Hery Mafcow, he calls himself Mr. Mascow—id) will 
ibn bemafcowen, I will maskow him, i. e. I will teach him 
how to use that name, I will make him know what he is 
doing, or a similar idea. Here a verb is made of a proper 
name, by the aid of the particle be, ‘These expressions are, 
in fact, a sort of jargon, or cant language; yet they show the 
nature of that particle. , 

4. In some instances, the signification of the simple verbs 
does not seem to be materially altered, by the composition 
with be 5 as, forbdern, and beforderm, to further, to forward ; 
fiirdjten and befitrdjten, to fear. The simples, as well as 
the eicompouncs are employed as transitives. However, if the 


* Thus i in English, to i to beguile, to behead, to bedew, 
from friend, guile, head, dew 
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use of such verbs be strictly inquired into, a difference may 
be discovered. For example: Sefordern, means to pro- 
mote a person to a higher rank ; in which sense the simple, 
forbdern, rarely, or never, occurs; and bef itrdyten, to fear, is 
not applied to persons, as objects, but only to things; as, “sdf 
bef urchte diefert Umitand, I fear this circumstance; whereas 
fiird)ten is capable of both significations. Moreover, the lat- 
ter seems to denote a stronger fear, and befitrdyten merely 
apprehension. Indeed, be prefixed to active verbs, generally 
adds intensity, or expresses the idea of spreading the action 
over the whole object, as in English. Compare smear, and 
besmear ; spatter and bespatter. So in German, bauen and 
bebauen ; fletden and befletden. 

Cnt. 

In the signification of ent, the following distinctions are to 
be noticed. 

1. It signifies separation, or removal. 

(1) If it is prefixed to a word that is already a verb, it ex- 
presses a separation or removal of the subject nominative of 
a neuter verb, and the separation of the object of an active 
verb. Examples of neuter verbs: €ntgehen, to go away so 
as to.be separated from; ertfaufen, to run away from; ents 
flielen, to escape. Dod) dem war faum das Wort ents . 
fahren, yet scarce had the word escaped from him. Ex- 
amples of active verbs: entfithren, to carry away; entziehen, 
to withdraw; entfegen, to displace; entreifen, to tear, or 
snatch away; erttwenben, to take away, to purloin. Shn 
entbinmdet nur der Lod, death alone will relieve him, sep- 
arate him from the evil; Und die entlieBen mich mit 
leeremt Troft, and they dismissed me with mere words of 
comfort. . 

(2) If it ts prefixed to a substantive or an adjective there-- 
by forming a new verb, it expresses the separation or dissolu- 
tion of the substance or thing indicated by the noun, and the 
extinction of the state indicated by the adjective. Examples 
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of verbs thus formed from nouns: Entfraften, to enervate, 
to destroy the power (raft); entblattern, to strip off the 
leaves; entvolfern, to depopulate. Die Schule hat fte en te 
feelet, the school has taken away its soul, destroyed its 
vitality ; Nady bem Befehl foll er enthauptet werden, 
according to order, he is to be beheaded. Example of verbs 
formed from adjectives: ffdy entb{dden,-to become shameless. 
But if the verb existed, as such, before the composition with 
ent, the particle may express the idea of the adjective in the 
manner explained in number (1); as, leer, empty leeren, 
to empty; entfeeren, to empty by removal. 

2. It expresses direction towards an object, like an or gee 
gen. Before f, ent in composition becomesemp, Examples: 
Entbietet, to offer to; entfpredyen, to answer to, to corres- 
pond to; entfalten, to unfold towards something outward ; 
entwerfer, (to throw out), to sketch; emyfeblen, to recom- 
mend to. 

Under this meaning is included that of the commencement 
of an action or of transition to another condition; as, ente 
brennen, to take fire, to pass into a state of combustion; ert 
ferent, to withdraw, to become retired. The leading signi- 
fications here given undergo various modifications which 
need not be particularly specified. 

Gr denotes— 

1. A direction towards a person, i. e. an action for a per- 
son, and is the opposite of yer. This action for one may re- 
late either to the subject nominative, or to the object of the 
action. Examples: @rbitten, to entreat (for one’s self’) ; 
erfanfen, to obtain (for one’s self) by purchase; erfernen, 
to obtain (for one’s self) by learning. Compare verbitten, 
to decline (to beg to be excused from); verfaufen, to sell ; 
verlernen, to unlearn. So also erfparen and eritbrigen, to 
lay aside for one’s self; erfangen and erwerbett, to obtain for 
one’s self; erzwingen, to obtain by force. Examples of er 
relating to the object of the verb: @rlauben, to grant (to 
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another) permission; erzeigen, to point out (to another) ; 
ergeben, to deliver up (to another); erflaren, to explain; ers 
sahfen, to relate, to narrate; ertheilen, to impart; erfegert, 
to make up (to another). 

2. Connected with the above is very generally, if not al- 
ways, the idea of obtaining an object by exertion, success in 
the object for which the action ts put forth. This idea is in 
some words more prominent, in others less obvious. (Grfers 
nen and erzwingen belong to the former class, and erbetteln, 
to obtain by begging; erbficfen, to catch a view of; erfinbden, 
to invent; erjagei, to take in the chase. = - 

3. The relation of the action to some person (for his bene- 
fit) is often very general, as for any one, for mankind. So 
erhalten, to maintain; er{djaffen, to create; erftehen, to rise 
up, to stand; erwad)fen, to grow. 

The idea of @ motion upwards which some have assigned 
to this particle, belongs rather with the verb with which it is 
compounded ; as, erhebert, to raise up, erridyten, to erect; 
erwad)jfen, to grow up, erhalten, to hold up. In all these 
cases er merely denotes success in the action expressed by 
the verb. ° 

The signification, to bring forth, to produce, grows out of 
the preceding. From what has been said it is easy to explain 
why some writers say er is often nearly the same in signifi- 
cation as auf; as in erbauen and aufbauen, erridjten. and 
aufridjter. 

4. With this prefix are often found compound verbs, which 
have no existence as simple verbs, but are taken directly 
from adjectives. These verbs express change into a new con- 
dition ; as, erfalten, to get cold; erftarfen, to become strong ; 
erwarmen, to become warm; erflhnen, to become bold; erz 
weidjen, to make soft; erblinden, to make blind, to become 
blind; erfatymen, to become lame; erfldren, to make clear, 
to explain; erwetterm, to make wide. 
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The power of this prefix may have been the same as the 
Latin con, together, and thus have come to signify intensity. 
But now most of the verbs, composed with this particle, seem 
to be the same in meaning as the simples; for example, 
braucjen and gebraudjen, to use; Ddenfen and gedenfen, to 
think—thougn it may happen, that some particular significa- 
tion is more usual in the simple verb than in the compound, 
and again another more common with the compound than 
the simple. For instance, braudjen, frequently denotes to 
want, to stand in need of, to have occasion for; but gebrauz 
dyen is scarcely ever employed in that sense. Thus gedenfen, 
with the genitive case, means to remember, to think of; as, 
gedenfe meiner, remember me, think of me; in which con- 
struction Detter never occurs. This is the same particle which 
is prefixed to the preterite participle, where it evidently is ap- 
plied to indicate the past action of the verb.* In the districts 
of the Upper ‘German dialect, it is, here and there, by the 
common people, put before every infinitive; as, @eloben, 
for [oben, to praise; gelieben, for [ieben, to love. 

Ber implies, 
1. The idea away, in a bad or injurious sense; as vertrei- 
ben, to drive away, from treiben, to drive; verjagen, to 
chase away, from jagen 3; ver{djenfen, to give: away, from 
fdyenfert. We need only reverse all the rules in regard to 
er, and we have substantially those that belong to ver, as 
may be seen in the following examples: verbieten, to forbid ; 
verhindern, to hinder; yerwebren, to prohibit; yerbttter, to 
decline; erfagen, to deny, to refuse; verritcden, to move a 


* This shows that (Ye denotes iteration, repetition, frequency. 
Even in substantives it indicates assemblage, repetition, and vexa- 
tion at the annoying repetition ofan action: 


Gewislf, Getos, Getife, Gerenne, ete. 
clouds(collectively); noise; clattering; continual running. 
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thing out of its place; verfchieben, to put off; verfeber, to 
transpose ; verpflanjzen, to transplant ; verdandern, to change; 
yerwedyfeln, to confound; ver{dliefen, to lock up; verftoye 
fen, to stop up; vermtauern, to stop by means of a wall, to 
wall up; verftegeln, to seal up; verpidyent, to close or stop 
with pitch; vernageln, to nail up, to spike. Hence it sig- 
nifies, 

2. A loss,* destruction, or consumption; as, Verlieren, 
to lose; ver(pielen, to lose at play.; verbluben, to fade, vers 
welfen, to wither; verhungern, to be famished, to die of 
hunger; verbluten, to bleed to death. = - 

3. It signifies doing wrong, deviating from what is just 
and proper; as, verfithren, to seduce; verfetten, to mis- 
guide; verfalzent, to spoil by adding too much salt; fid) vers 
redynett, to misreckon ; fid) ver{dyretben, to commit an error 
in writing; fid) verfpredjen, to make a mistake in speaking ; 
vergeffen, to forget; fid) verftellen, to dissemble. 

4, It enforces and strengthens the signification of the 
primitive verbs; as, verehren, to honor, from ehren; verz 
fpotten, to mock; verladjen, to laugh at; verleihen, to 
grant; verfledchten, to entwine, to implicate; verbinden, to 
connect; verbritdern, to join by a brotherly tie; verfdjwas 
gern, to unite by intermarriage; ver{djworer, to conspire. 
And, lastly, | 

5. Compounded with adjectives and nouns, it expressea 
change of condition; as, verbeffertt, to better, to make bet- 
ter; verdunteln, to darken, to obscure; peredeln, to enno- 
ble, to improve; vergottern, to deify ; veralten, to grow ob- 
solete, to fall into disuse ; berarment, to fall into poverty. 


Rer, 


denotes separation of parts, dispersion, destruction ; as, gers 


* This is answered by the adverb away, in the English lan- 
guage; as in these examples, to trifle away one’s time, to drink 
away one’s senses. 
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tretett, to tread in pieces, tocrush; zerreiben, to rub to atoms; 
zerftrenen, to scatter, to disperse ; gee eresiat to sta 5 gers 
fliefen, to be spilled, run apart. 

Mif (or mis), answering to the English mis— 

1. Marks an action done or carried on in a wrong man- 
ner; as, mifbraudyen, to abuse, from brancdjen, to use ; ,mifie 
handeln, to treat ill, from handeln, or behandeln, to deal 
with ; mifideuten, to misinterpret, from Deuter, to interpret ; 
-mifver(tehen, to misunderstand, from ver{tehen. 

2. It has a negative power: as, miffallen, to displease, 
from gefallen, to please; mifbilligen, to disapprove, from 
billigen, to approve. ‘Those significations are also to be seen 
in union with nouns; as, das Mipverftandnis, the misun- 
derstanding ; der MtiPbraud), the abuse; das Mtiftrauen, 
distrust: miffallig, unpleasing, offensive; miftrauifd), dis- 
trustful. | - 

Hinter signifies— 

1. Behind; as, Hinterlaffer, to leave behind. 

2. It is used in a metaphorical sense; as, Syinterbringet, 
to give secret intelligence; hintergehen, to deceive; hinter- 
tretben, to prevent. And in nouns; as, die Syinterlift, cun- 
ning; hinterli(tig, crafty. 

Unter corresponds to— 

1. The English under, Lat. whe as, urtternelment, to un- 
dertake. 

2. The Latin tnter, and ob; as, sitiecbeeden t interrupt ; 
unterlaffert, to omit. 

um, 
in the verbs umbringet, to put to death, to murder; and 
umfommten, to perish, needs an explanation, though it is hard- 
ly here in its proper place, as it is separable in those verbs. 
It first signifies about ; then denotes change; after that loss ; 
in which last sense, it is applied to those verbs. Semanbden 
umbringen, to put a person to death, is an elliptical expres- 
sion for, jemanden um das Leben bringer, to cause some- 
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body to lose his life. In a similar way umfommen is to be 
interpreted. 

The particle Un, like the English un, is a privative, but 
occurs only in combination with nouns and preterite partici- 

les. - ° 

: @r3z, answering to arch, before nouns, denotes the chief or 
first class. It is also taken in a bad sense, and answers to 
the English errant; for example: ein Grzbifdhof, an arch- 
bishop; ein Grgbdfewidt, an arrant villain; ein Ergfpieler, 
a professed gamester. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE PARTICIPLE. 


Tue Germans have three participles, the present, the fu- 
ture and the preterite. 


SECTION I. 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 


The present participle has the signification of the verb 
from which it is derived, and may govern the same case as 
the verb. With these qualifications it unites the nature of 
an adjective. In fact, it is never used otherwise than in con- 
nection with some substantive, or with the same relation to 
it, that a common adjective generally bears. For example: 
ber lacyende Frithling, the smiling spring; Dder tangende 
Knabe, the dancing boy; dag laufende Sabhr, the running 
(or current) year. 

22 
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It is, like any other adjective, capable of both forms; as, 
the old form, erquidender Wein, refreshing wine ; ftarfenbde 
Gypeife, strengthening food; fithlendes Getranfe, cooling 
drink. Examples of the new form have been given above. 

The adverbial form is never put after any verb, especially 
not after the second auxiliary, fey, to be. Here the parti- 
ciple not only deserts the function of the adjective, but also 
leaves us destitute of a verbal combination, much in practice 
with the English. For, with regard to the adjective, it is 
common, in German, to place it adverbially after verbs; for 
instance: dief ift fdyin, this is beautiful; jenes ift baflich, 
that is ugly. And by-means of the present participle, joined 
to the second auxiliary, the English produce what is termed 
the definite, or determined, time ; as, “Iam writing; he is 
reading; we are looking; he has been walking; they will 
be going.” But the German participle cannot be thus em- 
ployed, except where, from its signification, it 1s regarded as 
an adjective: e8 ift reigenb, it is charming; Ddiefe Geletdt- 
gung ift franfend, this insult is mortifying; ihre Gitter 
waren febr einnelymenbd, her manners were very captivating ; 
bie Noth ijt bringend, the necessity is pressing ; die Laft ift 
briidenb, the burden is oppressive. 

As an adjective, it may be said to admit the degrees of 
comparison, by means of additional endings. However, these 
degrees are not equally in use with all participles. Indeed, 
the comparative only occurs of such, as have more the signi- 
fication of adjectives than of the verbs from which they are 
taken. At least, they are become so current as adjectives, 
that, in common practice, they are hardly looked upon as 
partsofaverb. Of that description are, for example, reigend 
(from reifen, to charm), charming, pleasing ; comparatiye, 
reifender, more charming; einnehmend, captivating, agree- 
able, comparative, einnelhmenbder ; fliefenbd, flowing, fluent, 
comparative, fliefenbder ; dringenbd, pressing, urgent, compar- 
ative, Dringenbder 3 driicend, oppressive, heavy, comparative, 
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dritdenbder. Now these, and others of the same kind, suffer 
the comparative degree in the adverbial, but scarcely in any 
other form. Other participles are not to be met with in the 
comparative degree at al]. If with them a comparison is to 
be made, it must be done through the medium of the word 
mehr, more. The superlative degree may be applied to 
those-participles which allow the comparative ; as, der reifis 
endfte, der fliefend{te, but it cannot be transferred to the 
others. | 

Like an adjective, the participle may edliptically be turned 
into a substantive ; as, Der Lefende, he that reads or is read- 
ing; der Schreibende, he that writes; die Lachende, she who 
is laughing. 

The German participle has not enough of the nature of the 
verb to serve for the purpose of constituting a member ofa 
sentence; which power is principally assigned to it in other 
languages. In English you may, for example, say with pro- 
priety, ‘Seeing the great number of prisoners, I concluded 
that the action had terminated in our favor.” ‘This sentence 
consists of two members: first, I saw the prisoners ; second, 
I concluded. The first member is expressed by the partici- 
ple. So the following: ‘‘ Hearing the noise of the cannon, 
he started up”—for, he heard the noise of the cannon, and 
started up. In German, the participle cannot perform this 
office; the members of a sentence are constructed in some 
other way, and generally by means of a conjunction: as, “I 
saw the great number of prisoners, and concluded ;” or, 
. ‘when (as) I saw the number of prisoners, I concluded ;”— 
“when he heard the noise of the cannon, he started up ;”’ or, 
“as soon as he heard the noise of the cannon, he started up.” 
Much less would the language bear the compound participle 
with the auxiliaries: as, “having loved,” or, “having been 
loved.” It would, for instance, be a great error to translate 
by the participle the following sentence. ‘ Having received 
your letter, I immediately desired my servant to proceed.” — 
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Habend erhalten Shren Grief, etc. The structure must be 
changed, in this, or a similar manner: ‘‘I received your let- 
ter, and immediately desired,” etc.—or, “ When (as soon as) 
I had received your letter, I immediately desired my servant,” 
etc. The conjunction ttdem, while, was formerly much used 
for resolving the participial construction of other tongues in- 
to the German idiom; but it occurs, at present, less fre- 
quently. 

Though that is the most proper use of the participle in 
other languages, the German does not acknowledge it; un- 
less the following mode of employing the participle be con- 
sidered as connected with the former. Namely, it sometimes 
expresses the manner of acting, being, or suffering, and is 
then adverbially joined to a verb. For example: weinend 
fprad) er gu mir, weeping, he said to me; er fete fic) {dywei- 
gend nieder, he sat down, preserving silence; fie ftandert 
trauernd bey dem Grabe, they stood mourning near the 
tomb. : 

Poets occasionally give a greater latitude to the verbal ca- 
pacity of the participle. Voss has it frequently in his trans- 
lation of Homer. For example: 


Tliad, Book I. 

V. 51. Dod) nun gegen fie felbft das herbe Gefdyof hinz 
wenbdend,—raf er— Turning the bitter arrows against 
them, he inflicted wounds. © 

V. 130. Gegen ihn rief antwortend ber Bolferfitrft WAgaz 
memnon—Agamemnon, answering, called to him. 

V. 147. Ha! du in Unverfdamtheit gebiilleter, finnend 
auf Vortheif{—Ah! thou, clad in impudence, thinking 
of gain. 

V. 290. Shim in die Red’ einfallend begann der edle Adhil- 
leus’—JInterrupting him, the noble Achilles began. 

V. 345. Sener fpradjs, und Patroflus, dem lieben Freunde 
gehordyendD—He spoke it, and Patroclus, obeying his 
dear friend. 
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Book IX. 


V. 57. Hod) das Wort anftaunend—Greatly admiring the 
speech. 

V. 86. Sn den Handen die ragenden Gpeere bewegend— 
Brandishing in their hands the lofty spears. 

V. 199. eid’ an der Hand anfaffend—Seizing them both 
by the hand. 

This construction is also elegantly employed in modern 
prose. We may say: den Stab in der Hand haltend, hold- 
ing a staff in his hand; das Bud) mit den Fingern durdys 
blatternd, turning the book over; and Goethe has: Gis er 
endlid) im Sdhoofe einer Rofe, Mitffe nehmend und Kiiffe 
gebend, erftirbt. 

It must, however, be observed, that in these examples, the 
participle expresses more a manner of acting, than it alms at 
forming a member of the sentence. 

The most essential quality, which the present participle 
retains of the verb, is, that it may govern a case. And this 
is perfectly agreeable to the nature of the language, provided 
the sentence is not clogged by long, or many, words of that 
description. For instance: Die alles belebende Conne, the 
sun, which animates everything; der §ritdjte bringende 
Gommer, the summer which produces fruit; die mir bee 
vorftehende Gefahr, the danger hanging over me; das uns 
verfolgende Gefchict, the fate persecuting us. Let it be no- 
ticed, that the cases governed are placed before the participle. 
Sometimes the case and participle are drawn together and 
written as one word; for instance, Gin ebrliebendes Ges 
mith, instead of ein Ghre fiebendes Gemiith, a mind that 
loves honor; der wadjhabende Officier, for der Wade has 
bende Officier, the officer upon guard; die gefeggebende 
Gewwalt, for die Gefesbe gebende Gerwalt, the legislative au- 
thority ; Die Friegfithrenden Madjte, for 7 filhrenden, 
the belligerent powers. 

QQ” 
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From analogy to the foregoing, the participles of reflective 
verbs might likewise be admitted; as, Der fd) frenende Baz 
ter, the father who rejoices; Ddte fic) gramende Mutter, the 
mother who chagrins, or frets herself. Yet they are seldom 
made use of. Of impersonal verbs, as such, no present par- 
ticiple can exist. 


The Future Gerundive Participle. 


To answer to the Latin participle in dus, which is of a ge- 
rundive signification, and in English expressed by the prete- 
rite participle, with to be before it, the Germans have formed 
a similar future participle from the present, by means of the 
preposition 31, to. This participle is formed from active 
verbs only. For example, das hoc) gu fdhabende Verdienft, 
merit to be highly esteemed; die zu tadelnde Strenge, se- 
verity which is to be blamed; eine fcywer gu behauptende 
Befisung, a possession to be maintained with difficulty. It 
is chiefly used in compound verbs. We may translate the 
Latin mutatis mutandis, by Abguanderndes abgeandert. Der 
Auszufsthnende, he who is to be reconciled. Thus, Hodyuz 
ehrender Herr, honorable sir (who is greatly to be honored). 
This use of the participle springs from the infinitive, con- 
nected with the preposition 3u, | This infinitive, joined with 
the verbs feyn and haben, forms a peculiar idiom in which 
the idea of necessity or possibility is expressed in the man- 
ner of a gerund. Becker terms even this a participle with- 
out the usual termination >, It may, therefore, be suitable 
to illustrate it in this connection. Examples: Gr tft ntrz 
gends zu finden, he is nowhere to be found, cannot be 
found; Seine Zeit tft 3u verlieren, notime is to be lost ; 
Dies ift gu loben, this is to be praised; dad ift gu 
tadeln, that is to be blamed. This form of the verb after 
habe is similar to the English expression, have to do; as, Sf 
babe hier gu walten, Ihave to rule here; Laft mid) 
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wifen, was id) gu fiirdten, was gu hoffe habe, 
Jet me know what I have to fear, what to hope. _ 

The present participle may, in English, be converted into 
a substantive by a preceding article; as, the writing, the 
reading. This cannot be done in German, where the infini- | 
tive only serves for that purpose; as, Dag Gdhretben, das 
Lefen. 

The Germans employ, in many instances, the infinitive, 
where the English use the participle; as, da er fetne Sungen 
fdymachten fal, when he saw his young ones starve, i. e. 
starving. — 


SECTION II. 
THE PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 


Its formation has been referred to in the fifth chapter. It 
either ends in ¢ (et), or n (en) 5 and has, for the most part, 
the augment ge before it; as, gelobt, gefprodjen. We must 
now give the rules for the augment more fully. Its use de- 
pends on accent. 

1. Polysyllabic verbs, not having the chief accent on the 
first syllable, dispense with the augment ; viz. 

(1) Those which have the foreign accented ending iret 5 
as, regire , to govern; hausiren, to peddle from house 
to house. 

(2) Those which already have this (unaccented) augment ; 
as, gefalleit, to please: gehbrert, to belong to. 

(3) Those with the unaccented inseparable prefixes; as, 
befommen, to obtain; erfahren, to experience; verderben, 
to destroy; entgehen, to escape; zerftiren, to disturb; um 
armen, to embrace; iiber{efen, to translate; vollenden, to 
perfect; wiederholen, to repeat; miffallen, to displease. 
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2. Verbs compounded with a separable preposition, or other 
ACCENTED words, always receive the augment, though the 
augment then comes between the component parts of the 
verb; as, ab-g e-gangen, vorzg e-tragen, guritd-g e-fommen. 

But verbs thus compounded must be distinguished -from 
derivative verbs formed from compound substantives or ad- 
jectives; as, antworten, argwobnen, frithftiden, handhaber, 
liebfofen, urtheilen, etc. derived from Wntwort, Argwobn, 
etc. In the participle of these, as well as other derivative 
verbs, the augment is placed at the beginning of the word. 

Inasmuch as the chief accent in offenbaren and will- 
fabren falls on the last component part of the verbs, they 
take no augment. 

The participles of the verbs ditrfen, fonnen, mogen, wollen, 
follen, mitffen and [affen, have the augment, as geburft, gez 
fonnt, etc. only when the principal verb is omitted, and the 
emphasis consequently falls on these. In other cases the 
participle of these verbs takes the form of the infinitive; as, 
Sch habe gewollt, aber id) habe nict gefonnt, I had 
the will, but not the ability. Sc) habe fommen wollen, 
aber tc habe nicht fommen finnen,I desired to come, 
but could not. Gr hat warten m it (fen, he was obliged to 
wait. ; 

So also the participle of the verbs, heifen (to command), 
helfen, horen, felen, lehren and fernen, when connected 
with an infinitive, takes itself the form of the infinitive; as, 
Wer hat did) gehen hei fen? who commanded you to go? 
Sc) habe ihm arbeiten helfen, I helped him work. Sd) 
habe ihn fingen hiren,I heard him sing. Gr hat: Did) 
tangen [eh ren, he taught you to dance. 

Verbs compounded with an accented and yet inseparable 
particle, do not fall within any rule; as, mi fi gedentet, m i fe 
gefdhaffen, mif gebildet and mif geboren, where mif is in- 
separable and yet has the accent, and is treated as if it were 
separable. 
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The function of the preterite participle is twofold; first, 
when combined with the auxiliary verbs, it makes some of the 
compound tenses of conjugation; and, secondly, as an adjec- 
tive, it 1s joined to substantives. In the latter capacity it is 
more freely used by the Germans than by the English. 

Many preterite participles, are no longer used as such, but 
are used as adjectives exclusively, e. g. gelebrt, learned ; 
erfabren, experienced; verfcywiegen, secret; gefdworen, 
sworn; abgelebt, decrepid; gewanbdt, skilful; befannt, 
known; verbdrofjen, reluctant. The following classes may 
be specified : 

1. Participles from reflective verbs. 
PVefcheiden, modest ; betrunfer, intoxicated ; befonnen, 
discreet; befliffer, industrious; betritht, sad; entfcdylofe - 
fen, decided; ergeben, devoted ; vermeffen, presump- 
tuous; verlegen; uneasy; ver(tellt, dissembling; verz 
fchworen, engaged in a conspiracy; which are from 
fid) befcheiden, etc. 

2. Participles from verbs no longer in use. 
BVerftohlen, clandestine; verfeffen, greedily desirous ; 
angefefjen, settled as a resident; ver{d)teden, different ; 
yerwegen, audacious; gewogen, friendly, civil; ver- 
fdlagen, crafty. 

3. Participles, not from verbs, but from nouns. 
Getiegert, like atiger; geftielt, having stems; geftiefelt, 
having on boots; geftirnt, starry, starred; gehornt, 
horned; bejahrt, aged. 


The participial adjective often has a form different from 
that of the participle. Compare gefdheidt and gef{dyteden, 
befcheidben and befchieden, erhaben and erhoben, gediegen 
and gediehen, gewanbdt and gewenbdet, beredt and berebdet, 
gewohnt and gewobnt, verderbt and verdorben. 

The nature of an adjective is further manifested in the de- 
grees of comparison of which this participle is susceptible ; 
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though the use of those degrees is limited, as has been stated . 
Part I. Chap. IIT. Sect. 5. 

The preterite participle, in English, may be put together 
with the present participle of an auxiliary verb; as, “‘ having 
loved, being loved, having been loved :” the German language 
does not license this cennection, as has been observed in the 
first section of the present chapter. 

The signification of the preterite participle is either pas- 
sive, or denotes a certain state or quality. But some of these 
participles, joined with the verb Stommen, and expressing 
the manner of coming, or approaching, seem to have an ac- 
tive power: as, Gr fommitt geritten, he comes (lit. ridden) 
riding, or on horseback, from reiten ; er fommmt gefanfen, he 
comes running, from [aufen; er fommt gefabren, he comes 
driving, i. e. in a carriage, from fahren; er fommt geflogen, 
he comes flying, i. e. upon wings, from fliegen, The pre- 
terite participle is also employed instead of the imperative. 
We say: Umgefebrt! turn about ; gugeritten! ride on; yore 
getreten! advance; aufgefchaut! look up; aufgethan ! open ; 
wohl aufgemerft! attend, pay attention; auégetrunfen ! 
let the glass be emptied. | 

The syllable un, being put before any participle, in Ger- 
man as in English reverses the signification, or makes it neg- 
ative. For instance; trtgeltebt, not loved; ungeftraft, un- 
punished; ungerdadjt, unavenged. : 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE ADVERB. 


FORMATION OF ADVERBS, AND THEIR CLASSES.* 


Adverbs are formed from verbs, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and numerals. 

A few are of unknown origin; as, nun, now; nod), still, 
yet; je, ever, at any time; je6t, now, at this time, (in a strict 
sense); Dod), however; ja, yes; and the negative ne which 
appears only in composition, as in mie, i. e. ne je, never. 

Most other adverbs can be traced with more or less dis- 
tinctness to their origin. ‘They may be classed in regard to 
derivation as follows : | 

1. Pronominal adverbs, formed from demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns ; as, dq and dort, there, from the de- 
monstrative Der, Die, bas ; hier, her, hin, here, hither, thither, 
from a lost demonstrative, hir(?), equivalent to Diefer 5 dann, 
then, from the accusative den; {o, thus, from the pronoun 
fo or fa. To these demonstratives correspond the interroga- 
tives, from wer, was. Io, where; wann, when; wie, how. 

2. Nouns used adverbially. 

(1) In the genitive ; as, morgens, in the morning ; abenbds, 
in the evening ; feinesiwegs, by no means; flugs, quickly ; 
theilg, partly; falls, in case that; [infé, to the left; redté, 
to the right; rimgé, in a circle; anfangs, in the beginning ; 
bereits, already ; (teté, constantly ; befonbders, especially ; 
vergebens, in vain, and many others. | 

The syllable en is often inserted for euphony ; as, vollends 
(vollens), perfectly; hidyftens, at most; ndd)(tens, imme- 
diately ; wenigftens, at least ; erftens, in the first place. 


* From Becker with alterations.—-Ep. 
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(2) In the accusative; as, allezeit, constantly ; alleweil, 
now; einmal, once; mandymal, oftentimes; weg, way, away, 
etc. 

3. By the terminations, lich (ly), and [ing8, expressive of 
manner, many adverbs are formed; as, freilic), to be sure; 
wirflic), actually; and ritdling8, backwards; blindlings, 
blindly. In Old German 9 was an adverbial termination, re- 
mains of which are seen in jefo, nunmebro, for jegt and 
nunmebr. 

4, Adverbs formed by composition; as, hervor, forth; 
hiernieden, here below, etc. There are several adverbs in 
German ending in weife, which answer to the Latin adverbs 
in tim; as, gliederweife, by joints, by links (membratim) ; 
haufenweife, by heaps, in crowds (acervatim) ; herdenweife, 
in flocks, by troops (gregatim); {chrittweife, step by step 
( pedetentim) ; {tiictweife, piecemeal ( frustatim) ; {tufenwweife, 
by steps, gradually (gradatim) ; theilweife, by parts ( partim) ; 
tropfenweife, by drops (guttatim); wogenweife, by waves 
(undatim). Whenever they are derived from adjectives, they 
retain the genitive absolute in the feminine; as, boshafter- 
weife, maliciously; Ddtebifdjerweife, thievishly ; glitclidjer- 
weife, fortunately, etc. 

5. Those formed by joming together an adverbial phrase 
into one word; as, beizeiten, betimes ; fiirwabhr, verily; ins- 
gemein, generally, etc. 

Here belong the negative ne with je in nte, never; with je 
mehr in ntmmer, never; with ett in nein, no; with irgend 


in nirgend, nowhere; with aud) in nod), still, etc. So also’ 


zwar, indeed, from ge Jare (old German), in truth; immer, 
ever, from tomer, old German for je mebr, evermore; fonft, 
otherwise, from fo ne tft, if it is not, otherwise. 

Those adverbs which are derived from adjectives, nouns 
and verbs, have an independent or absolute signification ; 
pronominal adverbs, like the words from which they are de- 
rived, have no signification except as they relate to something 
else. 


ee 
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(a) Adverbs of an absolute sense. 


These are divided according to their signification into: 

1. Adverbs of place; as, oftwarts, eastward ; weftwarts, 
westward; berganf, up hill. 

2. Adverbs of time; as, morgens, in the morning; tag- 
lich, daily; jabrlich, yearly; augenblids, in a moment. 

3. Adverbs of manner; as, miindlid), orally ; fdyriftlicy, 
in writing; wetslid), wisely. 

Adverbs of place and time belonging to this general divi- 
sion are very few, whereas those of manner are very nume- 
rous. 

Alt adjectives except the few which cannot be used as 
predicates* and all those participles which have become ad- 
jectives can be used as adverbs of manner. This, therefore, 
is by far the most numerous class of adverbs; and all the ad- 
verbs of manner except six or seven belong to this general 
division. 

Comparison of Adverbs. 


All adverbs of manner which are absolute, and only those 
are susceptible of the degrees of comparison ; as, Gr {prid)t 
faut, [auter, am [auteften, he speaks loud, loud- 
er, loudest. Gr ift hod, hoher, hod) ft geachtet, he 
is highly, more highly, most highly respected. 

There are two kinds of superlatives, one which is a strict 
comparison of individuals, another which merely expresses a 
very high degree of anything ; and these have different forms 
in German. 

1. A strict comparison is expressed by ant with the dative 
of the superlative; as, Gr griift am freundlid ften, 
(i. e. von Wllen), he greeted the most cordially (of all). Une 
ter allen Volferfchaften haben die Griedjen den Traum bes 


* Such as, hiefig, jebig, etwaig. We can say, der htefige 
Wein, the wine of this place, but not der Wein tft hiefig. 
23 
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Lebens am fdon (ten getraitmt, the Greeks have of all 
people dreamed the dream of life the most beautifully. 

2. A very high degree of anything is expressed absolutely 
(1) by a simple superlative without inflection; as, Gr grift 
freiindlid ft, he greets most cordially, i. e. very cordially. 
Sn nig (t geliebt, most tenderly beloved; hoch ft nacdhab- 
mungswerth, most highly deserving imitation. 

But in meiftbietend, bidding highest; be(tmdglid), best 
possible ; and ndch(tfolgend, the next following, this simple 
form expresses a strict comparison. (2) By auf with the 
accusative of the superlative; as, Gr griift aufs freund 
lid) fte, he greets most cordially. Sco) bin aufs tbdt- 
Lid) fte gefranft, I am most mortally chagrined. 

This last form is employed only in such expressions as the 
above, where a person’s mode of action is represented. We 
cannot say, Die Rofe blihet aufs fdonfte, the rose 
blossoms most beautifully. Neither is the other form of the ab- 
solute superlative (as, freund{ich{t) very common. It is more 
common to resort to such words as, ungemein, uncommonly ; 
aiiferft, extremely; fehr, very, etc. to express a very high 
. degree in an absolute way. Examples: Gite fingt ung ez 
mein {djin, she sings uncommonly well. Der YGind 
webet aufferordentlid) hefttg, the wind blows un- 
usually strong. (3) By the superlative termination ens 5 as, 
Gr emtpfiehlt fid) be ftens, he sends you his best compli- 
ments. Gr danft fdjonftens, he thanks you most cor- 
dially. Neither is this form frequently used. In hod){tens, 
lang(ten8, wenig(tens, and {pateftens, it excludes any higher 
degree, and is equivalent in sense to nicht hoher, nicht [an- 
ger, nidjt weniger, and nicht fpater, at the highest, at the 
longest, etc. : 

(b) Relative Adverbs 


These are mostly pronominal and qualify verbs in a way 
that is always relative. They may be divided into classes 
as follows: 
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1. Adverbs of place, and those which denote direction ; 
as, hier, here; da and bdort, there; her, hither; hin, thither ; 
wo, where; daher, hence; dabin, thither; hterhber and biers 
hin, hither, this way; wober, whence; wobin, whither ;— 
auffen, without; innen, within; oben, above; unten, below; 
ieder, down; hinten, behind; yorn, before; fort, onward ; 
weg, away; Zuri, back; red)ts, to the right; linf8, to the 
left; feitwarts, sidewise, vorwdrts, forward; rildywarté, 
backward; rings, around; irgend, somewhere; itberall and 
allenthalben, everywhere; beifammen and gufammen, to- 
gether; droben, up there, above; dritben, the other side; hit 
bent, on this side; Draugen, out there; hiernieden, down here; 
Diesfeits, this side; jenfeits, that side. 

2. Adverbs of time; as, Dann and alédann, then; want, 
when; vorber, formerly; macther, hereafter; bisher, hither- 
to; forthin, afterwards, in future; dDamals, at that time; 
unterdeffen, in the mean time; jeBt, now; heute (hodie), 
to-day; heuer, this year; etnft, once, formerly; ert, first, 
not till; erfteng, in the first place; jweitens, secondly; je 
and jema(8, ever, at any time; nie and niemals, never; ime 
mer, ever; nimmter, never, (mostly of the future); juerft, at 
first; allezeit, always; morgen, to-morrow; ubermorgett, 
day after to-morrow ; gefterit, yesterday; vorge(tern, day be- 
fore yesterday; font, formerly ; mm, now (in a wide sense) ; 
nody, still; balb, soon; eber (ere), before; eheftens, at the 
earliest; bereits, already (only of what is past); {cjon, al- 
ready (which may be transferred to the future); ebett, just 
now ; fogleid) and zugleid), on the spot, instantly ; nadh)(tens, 
immediately ; guweifen and biswetlen, at times; meiftens, 
for the most time; fortan, then, in the next place; neutlich, 
recently ; jitngft, a short time since; ftets, constantly; oft, 
often; felten, rarely, etc. 

3. Adverbs of manner; as, fo and alfo, thus; alg, as (ex- 
pression of degree); wie, as (of manner) ; anders, otherwise ; 
unfonft, in vain; gerade (fo) and eben ({0), exactly so. 
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4, Adverbs denoting frequency ; as, einmal, once; gyweis 
mal, twice; mandymal, several times; allemal, every time ; 
and felten, rarely; oft, often; wieder, again; abermal, a se- 
cond time; inggemetn, commonly. 

5. Adverbs denoting intensity; as, fo, wie, als (fo wie 
hier, so as it is here. Go grof als Du, as large as you); 
fehr, very, gar and fogar, even, very ; beinabe and fajt, nearly, 
almost; nur, merely, only; faum, scarce; ju, too; thetls, 
partly ; einigermafen, in some measure; dermafen, in such 
a degree; gdnglic), entirely; hich(t, in the highest degree; 
minbdeft, least; weit, far; bei weitem, by far. 

6. Adverbs expressing reality and its opposite, possibility, 
and necessity; as, ja, indeed; dod), still; wabrlid), truly; 
fiirwabhr, verily; gewif, certainly; wirflid), actually; gwar, 
indeed; freilid), to be sure ;—nein, no; nicht, not; feines- 
wegs, by no means; webder—nod), neither—nor; etwa, 
somehow, perhaps, (used in a very slight and delicate sense, 
like the Greek zs when used adverbially); wol (or wobf), 
probably (in slight sense); vielleid)t (from vtel and [eidyt, 
very easy) perhaps; wahr{chetnlicy, probably; gern, gladly ; 
—allerdings, to be sure, by all means; fclechterdings, di- 
rectly, simply, to be sure; Durdyjaué, altogether, certainly. 

To this general division may be reckoned adverbs express- 
ing the relations of number and degree; as, allein, alone; 
uttgefabr, about, nearly; beilaiifig, about, in round numbers; 
—and iberhaupt, throughout, universally; befonders and 
insbefonbdere, particularly ; yorgitglicy, especially. 

Of this whole class of relative. adverbs, only oft, felten, 
bald and gern, are susceptible of the degrees of comparison. 
Bald and gern have an irregular comparison ; as, bald, eher, 
am eheften, or eheftens 5 gern, lieber, am ltebften. 


Signification of certain Relative Adverbs. 


Da, there, as an adverb of place is correlate to hier, here. 
It often is an adverb of time, and expresses by implication 
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ground or cause in a relative way; as, Da noch Wiles lag 
tt weiter Ferite, Da hatteft Ou Entidlugs und Muth, while 
yet all lay in the distance, then you manifested decision and 
courage; und jebt, Da ber Erfolg gefichert tft, da fangft 
Ou an yi gagen, and now, when the result is secured, at this 
lime you begin to falter. Oa Ou es fo wiinfdt, will id) 
mticdy bemuben, as (since) you so desire, I will endeavor to 
do it. Here it partakes of the nature of a conjunction. 

M18 and wie, as, closely resemble each other. But als ex- 

presses resemblance in degree; wie, likeness in manner. 
Hence the former is more used after comparatives; as, Gu 
gend ift beffer als Gold (not beffer wie Gold; poetically 
it might be, beffer Denn Gold), virtue is better than gold. 
Karl ift fo fleifig wie (not als) Heinrich), Charles is as in- 
dustrious as Henry. [8 expresses :dentity in. such phrases 
as, id) als Gater, I as father; wie would only express like- 
ness. Hence wie only can be used in such expressions as, 
fo, wie er fpridjt, and die Weife wie er fpridjt, so as, the 
manner in which he speaks. 
. ©onft, another time, place or way, implies contrast. As 
an adverb of time, it signifies another time, and especially 
the past as contrasted with the present. Examples: Gite 
war die Wufnahme fon (t? How was the reception in other 
respects? War der Mann nur fon ften brav und titdtig, 
id pflegte eben nicht nach feinem Stambaum viel gu fragen, 
if the man were otherwise but noble and energetic, I used to 
make little inquiry respecting his lineage. G¢ ift nidjt Wiles 
mehr, wie fot (t, everything is (now) different from what it 
was formerly. Sc) war fon ft widht NAA OENEN, I was for- 
merly (before this) not dissatisfied. 

Kirrglich, jiingft, neulid), all express past time near to the 
present, a short time since, lately, recently. SCitrzlid) denotes 
time nearest to the present; jitngft, the next nearest; and 
netlid), the most remote of the three. 

23" - 
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ben, even, signifies coincidence, or agreement of time, of 
manner, and of intensity. It represents past time as border- 
ing directly on the present, just now. Examples: Sir wol- 
ten e8 eben geniefen, als uns fie wieder begegneten, we 
were intending just then to enjoy it, as they met us again. 
Mad) es eben fo, wie ic), do it exactly as I do. Sene 
fonnten eben fo unfduldig fein, those might be just as in- 
nocent. Gin Nachen fabrt fo eben drunter, a boat sails 
directly under it. Sc) hab’ fie fo eben im Olitdérad ge- 
wonnen, I have this very instant won it in the wheel of for- 
tune. It gives emphasis to a declaration; as, Der alte Rez 
foect war e ben fort, the respect of former times had quite 
passed away. Das fann id) eben nicht fagen, I cannot say 
so much as that—exactly that. 

rft, when it signifies first, is always emphatic ; as, & r ft 
hande[n, und dann reden, first act, then speak. When it 
contrasts a future with a former time, or a less with a higher 
degree, it is without the emphasis, and means not tll, not 
more; as, “cy fam feit wenig Monaten er f(t Cnidjt frither) 
in Ddiefes Wmt, I did not come into this office till a few 
months ago. (@r ft jebt begritf’ id) Eudh als Konig, not till 
now—now for -the first time, do I salute you as king. Gr 
after ft zehn Sabre alt, he is only (not more than) ten years 
old. Wir find er ft an dem Fuse des Berges, we are aly 
at the foot of the mountain—no more, not farther. 

Gdjon, already, denotes not only past time in distinction 
from the future, but a larger number in distinction from a 
smaller; as, Gdhon in den fedysten Mond liegt er im 
Thurm, already the sixth month (i. e. not less-than that 
time) he lies in the tower. @8 wanfen fdyon ganze Regi 
menter, already whole regiments (nothing less than whole 
regiments) are giving way. It sometimes expresses mere 
certainty ; as, Ou wirft mid) {don ver(tehen, you will cer- 
tainly (already) understand me. Gé wird fd)on gut gehen, 
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it will certainly go well. Wir wollen ihn [dj on friegen, we 
will surely attack him. 

“et simply denotes the present time; tiun denotes also 
past or future time conceived as present. Jtun, like our 
word now, expresses also a logical conclusion; as, Run mir 
ift Wes Lieb, gefdieht nur Etwas, now I am satisfied with 
everything, if something may but come to pass. 

Jol, or wohl, sometimes strongly affirms; as, ja wol, 
yes, indeed. WWol ift er Meiner von den weiden Thoren, 
die etite falfche Weiberthrane fdymelst, surely he is not one 
of those soft pates, whom woman’s false tears can melt. 
Oftener it signifies mere probability, and accompanies a 
conjectural declaration; as, Sid) wird er wol in Frieden 
(affen, he will, I doubt not, leave me in peace. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE PREPOSITION. 
CONTAINING 


. General View. 

The Prepositions with the Dative Case. 
. Those with the Accusative. 

. With the Dative and Accusative. 

. With the Genitive. 
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SECTION I. 


GENERAL VIEW. 
Prepositions express relations of space and direction. 
They are either compounded with verbs or they govern 
substantives. 
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In composition with verbs they denote the direction of an 
action. 

Remark. In such compositions ab is always used for yon, 
and ein for in; as, abgehen, to go away; eingebhen, to go in. 
Sit is so used only in a few nouns ; as, Snbalt, contents; Sn¢ 
begriff, summary. Some separable prepositions, like the in- 
separable prefixes, have received other significations than 
those which relate to space. . 


Auf, denotes opening ; as in aufthun, to open; aufbrechen, 
to break open; auffdynetden, to cut open. 

Wus, cessation, completion; as, ausreden, to finish speaking ; 
aus{dfafen, to sleep out; ausruben, to recover from 
fatigue. | , 

Nach, imitation; as, nadymadjen and nachahmen, to copy, 
to imitate : madhfingert, to follow in singing. 

Ulm, a change; as, umfleiden, to change one’s dress; um 
feBert, to exchange; umfchaffen, to alter. 

Zu, closing ; as, zumadjen, to close; gubetlen, to heal up; 
zufrieren, to freeze up. 


In connection with substantives original prepositions ex- 
press in general the idea, Whither? with the accusative ; 
and Where? and Whence? with the dative. ‘The genitive 
is governed only by other parts of speech used as prepositions 
—mostly by nouns and adverbs. All the substantive prepo- 
sitions* and wabrend, wngeadytet, unweit and vermittel(t, 
govern the genitive. The adverbial prepositions,t except the 


_ * Statt Canftatt), halben, and its compounds, diedfeits, 
jenfeits, Fraft, laut, vermoge, langs, tro’, wegen, um-wwils 
len, gufolge. Vrog, langs and gufolge, govern the dative also. 


+ Binnen, neben, nebjt, fammt, entlang, nadhft, gwifdhen, 
unweit, vermittel(t Cmittelit), feit, gemag, fonder, he. bis ; 
to which may be added the compounds, 3urvider and gegenit- 
ber, and the participles, wahrend and ungeachtet. Neben and 
grot{djen, govern the accusative or dative; and entlang, the 
genitive or dative. 
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four last mentioned and fonder, ofrte and big, (these three 

require the accusative) generally govern the dative. This 

whole class of substantive and adverbial prepositions, denotes 

place simply, never direction or motive in a proper sense. 
The original prepositions are used thus: with the 


Dative. Accusative. Dat. or Acc. 
aug, out of, Zit, to, auf, upon, 
aufer, outside of, durd), through, binter, behind, 
bei, close by, fitr, for, in, in, 
mit, with, gegen(gen),towards, itber, the other side, 
nad), after, um, about, unter, among, 
ob, over, wider, against, vor, before. 
vor, of, art, on, 


Remark. Only nad) and 3u, signifying motion to a place 
take the dative, where the general principle would require 
the accusative. => | 

Comparison of some of the prepositions with one another. 

Unter, under, is opposed to itber, over; ob, above; and 
auf, upon. Unter, among, and iiber, the other side, do not 
here come into tht account. ‘Sit, in, is opposed to aus and 
aufer, out of. Bor, before, and hinter, behind, are opposed 
to each other. Durd), through, expresses an interior direc- 
tion; um, about, an exterior. Sei, near to, and mit, with, 
denote rest in a place merely; an, on, to, denotes both mo- 
tion and rest. on and a6, from, and 3u and tad), to and 
towards, are opposed to each other; as also gegen and wider, 
against, and fitr, for. The following also are contrasted, 
mit and ohne, with and without; oberhalb and unterbalb, 
above and below; innerhalb and auferhalb, within and with- 
out; fammt and fonder, together and apart. 
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SECTION IL. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE CASE. 


Mus, out of. 

Wufer—1. Out of, on the outside of; as, 2Wufer dem 
Haufe, out of the house. 2. Out of, not within, passing the 
bounds of, in a state of deviation from; as, aufer Oronung, 
out of order; aufer Stande, out of condition ; id) war aufer 
mir, I was beside myself, I was deprived of the use of my 
senses. 3. Exclusive of, besides; as, aufer den Bitrgern 
yon London famen and) viele Frembe, besides the citizens 
of London, many strangers also came. © 

Bei, near, in the most general sense denotes, 1. Proximity, 
by the side of, by; the Latin juzta; as, er fteht bey dem 
Konige, he stands by or near the king. 2. With, in company 
of; in French, chez, auprés de ; as, der Argt ift bei ihm gewefen, 
the physician has been with him. 3. At, present at, with, de- 
noting co-existence of time; as, bei ber Gchipfung, at the 
creation ; bet bem @edanfen, at the thought ; bet allen dem 
blieb er unent{dyloffen, with all that he remained irresolute. 
4. It serves for quotation ; in Latin apud, the French chez; 
as, bei bem Plato, in Plato; beim Gicero, in Cicero. 5. 
For a solemn asseveration, by, upon; as, bet Supiter, by 
Jove; bet meiner Ehre, upon my honor. 

But Bet never can be used to express a locomotion, as it 
never is construed with the accusative. In that case we 
have ju with the dative, or meben with the accusative: er 
trat 3u mir, he came up to me, wid fete fid) neben mid), 
and sat down near me. 

By, in English, frequently expresses the agent, cause, or 
instrument; but the German bei never does. 

Binnen, within; but only in reference to time ; as, binnen 
adjt agen, within eight days; binnen diefer Frift, within 
this term. 
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Entgegen—1. Towards, so as to meet; united with verbs 
of motion; as, Wir wollen unferm Freunde entgegen geben, 
we will go to meet our friend; der Knabe lauft femem Bae © 
ter entgegen, the boy runs to meet his father. 2. Against, 
opposed to, contrary to; as, Das Speer fteht ibm. entgegen, 
the army stands against him; dies war feiner Metnung ents 
gegen, this was against his opinion. It stands after its case. 

Gegenitber, over against, opposite to; as, bem SHaufe ges 
genitber, opposite the house; Gr ftellte fid) mir gegeniber, 
he placed himself opposite to me. It is never divided, and 
stands after the case. 

Langs, along, is more specific than an, on; as, Langs dem 
Sluffe, along the river. Sometimes with the genitive; as, 
nod) fo viele langs feines Zuges dDurd) Deut(dland zuriicé 
gelaffene Befagungen, hatten fein Heer nicht vermindert, 
even the many garrisons he left behind him, along his route 
through Germany, had not diminished his army. 

Srner, the same as in, in the interior; inner Dem Haute, 
is not common ; but tntterhalb with the genitive is more gene- 
rally employed; as, tnnrerhalb des Haufes, in the inner Bat 
of the house. 

Mit, with, in company with, in conjunction with. 

Nacdh}—1l. After, posterior in time, behind. 2. To, ina 
direction to, towards; with names of places and verbs of mo- 
tion, but not with names of persons; as, dDiefer Mann retft 
nad) Deutfdland, this man travels toGermany; wer gebher 
Gie nad) der Stadt, when do you go to town; flaffen Gie 
uns nad) Haufe gehen, let us go home. When it is con- 
nected with su, it denotes direction simply, and gu points out 
the object; as, Der Hafe lief mad) der Stadt 3 u, the hare 
ran towards the city. Sin strengthens the expression; as, 
G8 bonnert nad) dem Gebirge hin, it thunders away to- 
wards mountains. - 3. It denotes what may be called con- 
comitant direction, in certain phrases; as, der Nafe nad), 
following your nose, straight forward; bem Gtrome nad), 
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following the stream ; bem Gtridye nad), following the grain. 
And in these instances, it stands after the case it governs. 
4. According to; as, nad) der Vefdyreibung des Living, ac- 
cording to the account of Livy. In the signification last 
mentioned, it may be put after its case when no other word 
is governed by, and follows after, that case; as, Der Vefdhret- 
bung nad), according to the description; feiner Geburt nad), 
according to his birth; feiner Herfiunft nadj, according to 
his origin, by origin; meter Meinung nad), according to, 
or in my opinion; dem BWnfehen nad), according to appear- 
ance. But if the substantive were to have another substan- 
tive after it, which it governs, the preposition must stand be- 
fore its case; as, nad) der Vefdyretbung des Livius. 

Madhft, the superlative of Nahe, near, and gunad)t, de- 
note a very near approach, and also a proximity of rank: Gr 
fap nadhft thr, or thr gundd)(t, for zundd)(t may stand before 
or after its case. Jadh(t Shnen ift er mir der Liebfte. 

Nebjt, together with, is equivalent to and in sense, or im- 
plies a conjunction only in the speaker’s thoughts, not neces- 
sarily in reality as is the case with mit and {ammt5; mein 
Bruder trat nebjt einem Frembden herein, my brother enter- 
ed, together with a stranger, i. e. both he and a stranger en- 
tered, but not necessarily at the same time. 

Ob, over, on, at, during, on account of. It is not sitagh 
In use. 


G8 ftust ob foldyem Getofe das Wild, und eifet von dannen. 
Kleift, Fribling, p. 28. 


Gammt, together with, denotes actual conjunction; hence 
it is often joined to mit; as, bag Gaff mit fammt 
dem Steuermann, the ship together with the helmsman. l- 
most obsolete. 

Geit, since. Geceitbem, since that time, is used as a con- 
junction or an adverb. 

Bon denotes, 1. Of. 2 From. With an following, it 
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marks extent of time; as, Bort der erften Kindheit an, from 
the first infancy. 3. An agent; Eng. by; Lat. a, ab; as, 
das Haus ift von dem Konige erbaut, the house was built 
by the king; das Oud) tft von thm gefdhrieben, that book 
was written by him. - 

Zu—l1. To; as, Romm ju mir, come tome. It is used with 
reference to persons as tad) is with reference to places in the 
sense of fo and towards. 2. At, of place; as, 3n Winbdfor, 
at Windsor; ju Saufe, at home; 3 Waffer, by water, at 
sea; jur Cee, at sea; gut Lande, on land; of time; as, gu 
jener Zeit, at that time; of proportion; as, die Guinee ge 
ein und gwanzig Cdhillingen, the guinea at twenty-one shil- 
lings; das Pfund gu fedyzehn Unger geredynet, the pound 
reckoned at sixteen ounces. 3. On; as, gut ferde, on 
horseback ; 3u Fuffe, oh foot. 4. It denotes the transition, 
or transformation to a certain state; as, zum Ronige wahlen, 
to elect a person king; gum Lhoren madjen, to make a fool 
of a person; gum Narren gemadt werden, to be made a fool 
of. In English, the preposition to forms the dative; in Ger- 
man, as that case is distinguished by the article, and fre- 
quently also by the termination of the substantive, 3 must 
not be employed, except where motion, place, or direction, 
are to be expressed. 3 is, in certain circumstances, like 
the English éo, the sign of the infinitive mood. It is used as 
an adverb; as, Gel) 3u, go on; fabre zu, drive on; 3u viel, 
too much. 

Zufolge, in consequence of, according to; is always put 
after the dative; it is sometimes, but rarely, joined to a geni- 
tive case, which it precedes; as, gufolge Shres Befehles, in 
consequence of your order. 

Zuwider, against, in opposition to. After the case. 

The following prepositions, Wuferhalb, without; inner 
halb, within; oberhalb, above; unterhalb, below; unge- 
adjtet, notwithstanding—sometimes take the dative case, 
but most commonly the genitive. 
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; SECTION IE. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Durd}—1. Through. 2. By, noting an instrument, or 
means; as, Durd) einen Piftolenfdyufs getddtet, killed by a 
pistol shot; durd) Gturm erobert, taken by storm. 3. It 
notes duration, when it is put after; as, Die ganze Nadhyt 
Durd), all the night through; bas ganze Sabr durch, all the 
year through. In this sense, hindurd), which is an adverb, 
is also frequently used, die ganze Nadjt hindurd), ete. 

Sitr, for. . 

@®egen—1. Towards; expressing direction and tendency, 
in an indifferent sense, friendly or hostile; and thereby dif- 
fers from wider, against. The connection only can show in 
which sense it istobetaken. (Qegen also implies exchange ; 
as, Ge gen einen Schein Geld empfangert, to receive money 
- in exchange for a receipt;—comparison; Gegen Did) ein 
Miefe, a giant compared with you. Formerly it was used 
with the dative where gegenitber is now used; as, Gr faf 
gegen der Chur des Haufes, he sat over against the door 
of the house. ett is an ancient abbreviation of geget, not in 
use at present, except in a few phrases; as, gen Simmel, to, 
or towards, heaven. | 

Ohne, without, not with; Fr. sans. 

Gonder, the same in signification, as the former, but not 
much used. It can only be put when the substantive has no 
article: fonder Geift, without spirit; fonder 3weifel, with- 
out doubt. 7 

Ym—t1. Around, about; as, um den Tif) fiber, to sit 
about the table; unt die Stadt gehert, to go around the town, 
that is to say, round the circumference of the town. 2. It sig- 
nifies succession, change, vicissitude; as, Ginen Zag um den 
andern, every otherday. 3. Aloss; as, um etwas fommen, 
to lose a thing ; es tft um thn gefdyeben, it is over with him, 
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he is lost; der Wenfd) hat mic) um mein Geld betrogen, the 
man has cheated me out of my money. 4. It marks an ob- 
ject; as, um Geld fpielen, to play for money; um den Gieg 
fedjten, to fight for the victory. 5. A comparison; as, um 
swe Drittel retdyer, more rich by two thirds; um zehn Sabre 
jiinger, younger by ten years. 6. It expresses a reference, 
with respect to, so far as relates to; for example, G8 tft eine 
ungewiffe Gace um den Krieg, as for war, it is an uncertain 
thing; wie fteht es um Shre Gefundheit ? how is it with 
respect to your health? Um sometimes precedes the prepo- 
sition gu, before the infinitive, and indicates purpose and de- 
sign; as, unt 3u fdyreiben, for the purpose of writing. As 
an adverb, unt denotes a circuit; as, diefer Weg ift um, this 
way is about—; and conclusion; as, das Sabr ift um, the 
year is brought to a conclusion, has passed through its circle. 
Urn usd um, means, on all sides. 

Wider, against, in opposition to. It must not be secisaade 
ed with the adverb SGieder, again... Thus we say, der Wind 
ift wieder wider ung, the wind is again against us; we have 
again a contrary wind. 


SECTION IV. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE CASES. 


These prepositions depend, for the most part, upon the 
notion of locality, with which they are connected, to deter- 
mine the case they are to govern. If a state of rest, or per- 
manent locality, is understood, the dative case is required to 
be joined with them; and the accusative should be made use 
of, when motion fo a place is signified. A few examples will 
show this. 91, means, on, near to, against. Der Ztfd) 
ftelt an der Wand, the table stands near, or against, the wall. 
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Here the preposition governs the dative ; for a state of rest, 
or permanent locality, is intimated. In the following: Gege 
ben Tifd) an die Wand, put the table against the wall; a 
motion to the place is implied; the preposition is therefore 
united with the accusative. Thus with auf, upon: das 
Buch liegt auf dem Tifdye, the book lies upon the table; da- 
tive case, Legen Cie das Bud) anf den Lifd), lay the book 
upon the table; accusative, the book is to be moved to some 
place. Gr fteht hinter mir, he stands behmd me; dative. 
Kommen Sie hinter mich, come behind me; accusative. 
Gr faB swifchen bem Bruder und der Gdhwefter, he sat be- 
tween the brother and the sister; dative. Gr trat gwijdjen 
den Bruder und die Sdhwefter, he stept between the brother 
and the sister; accusative. Hence in, with the dative case, 
signifies in; and with the accusative, into. When that idea 
is not precisely determined, an uncertainty likewise arises in 
the use of the cases. For example: ein Haus auf dem 
Berge bauen, to build a house upon the mountain; auf, with 
the dative; and, ein Haus auf den Berg bauen 5 anf, with 
the accusative. If the notion prevails, that the operation of 
‘building is carrying on, tn such a place, the dative case is 
proper. But if motion be imagined, by which, through the 
process of building, a house is, as it were, conveyed upon the 
mountain, then the accusative may be admitted. Das Heer 
lagert fid) auf dem Berge, the army encamps upon the 
mountain. Here is the dative case. But the accusative may 
stand, if, in idea of motion towards the mountain precedes 
the act of encamping: das Heer lagert fidy auf den Berg. 
Sometimes those two cases involve a difference of significa- 
tion. For, der Rnabe [auft in Dem Garten (in with the da- 
tive), and Der Rnabe [auft in Den Garten (accusative), great- 
ly differ in meaning. The former expresses, the boy runs, 
or takes the exercise of running, in the garden ; and the lat- 
ter, he runs into the garden. Gr reitet auf dem Berge (da- 
tive), he rides, takes the exercise of riding, upon the moun- 
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tain; and er reitet auf den Berg (accusative), he rides to 
the top of the mountain. 

%n implies a closer contact than bet. With the Dative, 
it denotes—1. Locality, at, on, near, in; as, an einem Orte 
wobhnen, to live at a place; an bem Ufer eines Fluffes, on 
the bank of a river; an der Thur, at the door; also, upon 
the door; an meiner Stelle, in my place. G8 liegt blof an 
Shnen, it only rests with you. Go viel an mir ift, as far as 
it is in my power. Hence it indicates office; as, Gr fteht an 
ber Gdhule, an der Rirdje, he is a teacher, preacher; suc- 
cession, turn, as, G6 ift jeBt an mir, und nidjt an ihm, it is 
now my turn, not.his ;—round numbers, as, an taufend, about 
a thousand. 2. The object of an action, in, at; as, die Vere 
dienfte des Vaters an dem Kinde belohnen, to reward the 
merits of the father in the child; mein Freund arbeitet an 
einem Suche, my friend works at, or is engaged in, a book. 
3. A cause, by, of; as, Der junge Menfd) tft an einer Wud- 
sehrung geftorben, that young man died of a consumption. 
4. A state, condition, manner, in, by; as, reidy an Hreints 
den, rich in friends; grof an Rubme, great in fame ; fdwad) 
an Berftanbe, weak in understanding; man fennt ben Bos 
gel an den Gedern und das Silber an dem lange, the bird 
is known by its plumage, and the silver by its sound. To 
this signification, the adverbial form of the superlative degree 
may be referred; as, am fdjonften, in the handsomest man- 
ner; am befter, in the best manner. And the expression, 
am Geben, living, alive; as, er tft nod) am Leben, he is still 
alive. 5. Time, in, at, on; as, am Wnfange, at the begin- 
ning; am Ddritten Lage, on the third day. 6. When com- 
bined with yor, it signifies extent of time ; as, Bort diefem 
Page an, from this day forth. 

Wn, with the Accusative, expresses—l. Direction, to; as, 
an einen Freund fdyrieben, to write to a friend; id) werde 
das Bud) an meinen Bruder fdicfen, I shall send the book 
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to my brother. 2. An object; as, an eine Gache glauber, 
to believe in a thing; an etwas denfen, to think of, to re- 
member, a thing. 3. Extent of space, and time, when con- 
nected with big: for example, bis an die Gee, as far as the 
sea; bid an den Abend, to, or until, this evening. | 

Wuf, upon, with the Dative, denotes—1. The locality of 
a higher place, upon, on, in; as, auf Dem Thurme, upon the 
tower; auf dem Berge, upon the mountain; auf dem Dacdhe, 
upon the roof; auf dDemt Sd)jloffe, on, or in, the castle. 2. It 
signifies locality, in general; for example, auf dem Dorfe 
feyn, to be in the village; auf Dem Lande wobnent, to live in 
the country ; auf der Sagb, at the chase; auf dem Balle, 
at the ball; auf der Woft, at the post-office ; auf der Gaffe, 
in the lane; auf dDer Straffe, in the street; auf dem SHofe, 
in the yard; but am Syofe, contracted for an bem Hofe, al- 
ways means, “ at Court ;” auf der Univerfitat, or plur. Unt 
verfitaten, at the University; auf der Gdhule, or plur. auf 
Sdhulen, at school; auf der Retfe, on the journey, or plur. 
auf Reifen, on one’s travels. 

Wuf, with the Accusative, has the two foregoing significa- 
tions, attended with the question whereto? and therefore de- 
notes—1l. Direction to a higher place; as, auf den Bhurm 
fteigen, to mount upon the tower, etc. 2. Local direction 
in general; as, auf dads Land reifen, to travel, or to go, into 
the country; auf die Gaffe [aufen, to run into the street. 
When ju follows the direction is rendered more explicit, or 
prominent; as, Gr ging auf den Baum gu, he went directly 
towards the tree. 3. It denotes an object; and may be va- 
tiously rendered, in English. For instance, auf eine Gadye 
denfert, to think of a thing; aufmerffam auf etwas feyn, to 
attend to a thing; auf jemanben giurnen, to be incensed 
against somebody ; auf einen Freund warten, to wait for a 
friend. 4. It denotes proportion ; as, {o viel auf den Mann, 
so much per man. - 5. Extent, when preceded by big 5 as, 
bis auf den Tegten Pfennig, up to the last farthing; bis auf 
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den Iesten Blutstropfen, to the last drop of blood; bis auf 
vier Thaler, up to four dollars. 6. It signifies a way and 
manner; as, auf Deutfde Wrt, in the German way; auf 
Englifdyen Kus, in the English manner. Thus, auf Dent(ch, 
in German; auf Franzofifd, in French; auf Englifd), in 
English—applied to the languages. 'To this may be added 
the expressions, with the superlative degree of adjectives; as, 
auf das Befte, or aufs Vefte, in the best manner, aufs Vorz 
trefflid){te, in the most excellent manner. Likewise the fol- 
lowing; auf Wngriff, upon attack, or upon the offensive; 
auf den Sieb, literally, upon the cut, as with the broad-sword ; 
-auf den Stof, or auf den Stic), upon the thrust, or point, 
as with the small-sword. 7. It means in consequence of, 
pursuant to; as, auf Befehl, in consequence of an order, 
pursuant to an order. 8. It denotes future time; as, auf 
den Montag, on Monday, or next Monday. 9. Duration of 
time; as, Vorrath auf viele Saljre, store for many years ; 
auf gwey Monate, for two months; auf Furze Beit, for a 
short time. uf einmal, at once. uf, as an adverb, an- 
swers to the English up; as, Cteh auf, get up. It is put 
before the conjunction da, to signify purpose, or design ; as, 
auf dag, in order that, for the purpose that.. It is used as an 
interjection, to animate and encourage; as, auf! folget mir, 
come, follow me; auf! auf! up! up! auf benn!. up then! 

Sinter, behind, governs, like the other prepositions, the 
Dative case, with the question where? and the Accusative, 
with the question whereto? When connected with the par- 
ticle her—binterzher, behind, after, following—it only admits 
the dative. For example; id) ging hinter bem Qanne her, 
I walked after the man, I followed him; er fommt hinter mir 
her, he comes after me. 

Sn, with the Dative, in. 

Qn, with the Accusative—1. Into. 2. With big, it marks 
extent of space, or time; as, bid in Das Bimmer, as far as 
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the chamber ; bié mm die Nadyt, till night; bis in Grwigfeit, 
to eternity. 

Neben, beside, at the side of; Lat juzta. 

Ueber, with the Dative—1. Over, above; with respect to 
place. 2. Above; with respect to excellence, or rank. 3. 
During ; with respect to time, or occupation; as, liber der 
Arbeit, while at work ; tiber dem Lefen, while reading ; iiber 
Vifdye, at dinner, while at table. 

Ueber, with the Accusative—1. Over, implying motion, 
extending over, spreading over. 2. Above, beyond, signify- 
ing excess ; as, tiber meine Rrafte, beyond my strength ; uber 
vierzig Sabre, above forty years. 3. With the adverb bis, 
it expresses extent; as, big itber bie Ohrett, over the ears. 
4. It denotes a cause, about, on account of; as, fid) iiber 
eine Gade drgern, to be vexed on account of a certain thing ; 
fid) itber etwas gramen, to grieve about something. 5. It 
marks an object, upon, concerning; as, itber einen gewiffer 
Gegen(tand fpredyen, fdyretben, to speak, or write, upon a 
certain subject; iiber die Lugend, upon virtue; uber dag 
‘Rafter, upon vice. 6. It signifies future time; as, Heute 
iiber act Cage, this day se’nnight, or in a se’nnight from 
hence; itber das abr, or itbers Sahr, next year; itber 
Nadht, to-night; iber lang oder furz, literally, over long or 
short, that means, some time or other. But it expresses con- 
tinuance of time, or duration, when it is put after the case ; 
as, Den Gommer iiber, during the summer; das Sabr itber, 
during the year, or the year through; den Lag itber, during 
the day. 

Unter, with the Dative, and Accusative—l. Under; be- 
neath. 2. Among. 3. With the Dative, it has the power 
of denoting time, in, under, during ;. as, unter ber Negierung 
Georg des Dritten, in the reign of George the Third; unter 
bem G{fen, during dinner, while at dinner; unter dem Lefen, 
while reading. In this sense, it seems to have formerly gov- 
erned the genitive case; for we still say, unter Weges, on 
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the way. But this is now spelt unterwegs, unterweges, and 
considered as an adverb, like unterbef, or unterdeffen, in 
the mean time. . 

Bor, before, with the Dative, and Accusative-—With the 
Dative, it sometimes involves a cause ;‘as, por Dem Feinde 
fliehen, to fly from the enemy ;* vor dem Lode erfchrectent, 
_ to be frightened at death; yor Kreubde weinen, to weep for 
joy; vor Ladjen gerplagen, to burst with laughing; vor 
Gram fterben, to die with grief. With the same case it also 
denotes time past, signifying ago; as, vor Drey Sabren, three 
years ago. 


Zrwifchen, between. It is sometimes, but improperly, used 
instead of unter, among. 


SECTION V. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE CASE. 


Anftatt, ow ftatt, instead of; more definite than fir. Die 
Statt, denotes a place, and is the same as the English stead; 
anftatt, therefore, means literally, in the place of, like the 
English instead. Sometimes it is separated; as, an des 
Bruders Statt, instead of the brother; where it resumes the 
nature of a substantive. ‘Thus in English, in his stead, for, 
instead of him; in its stead, for, instead of it. ©tatt, asa 
preposition, is an abridgment of anjtatt. | . 

Vefage, pursuant, according to; used only in state papers. 

Halben, or Halber, on account of. It expresses a motive ; 
and is always put after the case it governs. Salben seems 
to be preferred, when the substantive to which it is jomed 


* In English, the expression might also be, to fly before the 
enemy, in which, however, a different idea prevails. 
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has an article or pronoun before it; as, bed Geldes halben, 
on account of the money; but halber i is generally used, when 
there is no article; as, BVergniigens halber, on account, or 
for the sake, of sleasuee. It occurs abbreviated in deshalb, 
on that account ; weshalb, on which account; and in the 
four following compound prepositions :— 

Wuferhalb, without, on the outside of. 

Stnerhalb, within, in the inner part of. 

Oberhalb, above, on the upper side of. 

Unterhalb, below, on the lower side of.* 

Diesfeit, on this side of; Lat. cis; as, diesfeit des Klusfes, 
on this side of the river. . 

Ssenfett, on the other side of; Lat. trans; as, jenfeit des 
Slutffes, on the other side of the river. When there is no 
substantive joined to these prepositions, they take an 8: Ddieg- 
feits fey weife, jenfeits fey glitclic). 

Kraft, by the power of. 

Laut, according to, conformably to, by the tendency of; 
as, [aut bes Befehls, according to the order, or by the ten- 
dency of the order. 

Mittel(t, or vermittel(t, by the means of. , 

Um-willen, for the sake of; as, um @ottes willen, for 
God’s sake; um Shrer hre willen, for the sake of your 
honor. 

Ungead)tet, notwithstanding. It may be placed before or 
after its case. Sometimes it is found with the dative; as, 
Hem ungeadytet, notwithstanding that. 

Unwett, unfern, not far from; as, unweit das Dorfes, not 
far from the village. 

Vermoge, by dint of, by the power of, by means of ; as, 


* Those four prepositions sometimes govern the dative case, 
which is indeed to be preferred, whenever another genitive fol- 
lows. Example: Gr ftehet innerhalb dem Biele feiner 
Ungnade, he is within the scope of his displeasure. 
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vermoge Der Uebung, by dint of practice; vermige ded 
SleiBes, by means of diligence. 

Wabhrend, during; as, wabhrend bes Krieges, during the 
war. eon 
Wegen—1. Because of, on account of; as, idy that e8 
-meined Vaters wegen, I did it because of my father. 2. 
Concerning, with regard to, relating to; as, er fprad) mit 
mir wegen des Haufes, he spoke to me concerning the house. 
It may stand before or after the word it governs: man {capt 
thn wegen feines Gleifes, und liebt ihn feiner Tugend wee 
gen. 

Langs, entlang, along, with the genitive. See section 
second. 

Lrob, in spite of; troB aller Gefahren, in spite of all dan- 
gers. It also takes the dative. 

Zufolge, in consequence of, occurs with the genitive, be- 
fore the noun; and after it with the dative. 

Wufer, out of, has the genitive case after it, in one single 
instance, viz. aufer Landes, out of the country; in which 
case it is used instead of aufferhalb. See section second. 


Additional Remarks on the Prepositions. 


I. The proper use of the prepositions requires an intimate 
acquaintance with the character of the German language. 
For it is not sufficient to render them literally; but the pe- 
culiar nature of every expression must be considered. The 
phrase, which, in English, demands such a preposition, may, 
in German, have one different in signification; one language 
may employ for, where the other will use upon, with, etc. 
It is, therefore, not enough to peruse a list of prepositions, but 
it is necessary to attend to their application in phraseology. 

II. The prepositions are always placed before their cases, 
a few only excepted. In English, a preposition may be put 
quite at the end of the sentence; and this must be done, 
when the relative pronoun is to be understood; as, The man 
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I spoke of, for, the man of whom I spoke; the books he re- 
ferred to, for, the books to which he referred; the subject I am 
engaged in, for, in which I am engaged. Nor is it unusual 
with interrogative pronouns; as, Who for? who to? what 
for? who is this money for? what ts that for? These modes 
of speaking are common in English; but the German lan- 
guage neither allows the omission of the relative pronoun, 
nor the transposing of the preposition. 

II. It has been remarked,-in the foregoing pages,* that, 
instead of pronouns demonstrative, relative, and interrogative, 
the local adverbs, hier, ba, wo, are joined with prepositions ; 
as, hiermit, hiervon; damit, dDaran, baneben, daraus, da- 
riiber ; wobei, woran, etc. Namely, hier, here (which, in 
this composition, is sometimes changed into hie, as hiemit, 
holds the place of the demonstrative Diefer 5 Da, there, is put 
for derfelbe, or ber ; wo, where, for weldjer, wer, was. ‘The 
preposition in, combined with such an adverb, is made ein, 
when it signifies into. Say, therefore, es ift Darin, it is in it; 
but, thue ed Darein, put it into it. So hierin, herein, in this; 
herein, in here, into this place. Those adverbs are, occa- 
sionally, separated from the prepositions; as, da bitten Gie 
fic) vor, for Davor hitten Ste id), beware of that; da hat er 
feine Neigung gu, for Dagu hat er fetne Neigung, for that 
he has no inclination. It is better to preserve those words 
united. The separation is, however, very usual in these 
phrases: Da fey Gott vor, God forbid; da Gott vor fey, 
which God forbid. The following contractions are to be met 
with: Dran, drauf, draus, drein, drin, drunter, dritber, 
drum, etc., for baran, Darauf, Daraus, darein, Darin, Daz 
runter, daritber, barum; but they are improper, except in 
popular expressions, like e8 geht alles dbrunter und dritber, 
all goes topsy-turvy. It may be noticed, that prepositions 
are permitted to stind before adverbs, as in English; for in- 


* Part I. Chap. IV. Sect. I. Obs. 10., and Sect. IV. Obs. 7 
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stance, von hier, from hence; yon da, von dort, from thence, 
from yonder; yon oben, from above; yon unten, from be- 
low; feit geftern, since yesterday; auf heute, for to-day. 

IV. The Abbreviation of Prepositions. In the familiar 
or colloquial style, the definite article and the preposition 
are generally contracted into one word; as, am, for an Dem. 


EXAMPLES. 
am, for an dem, | as, am Fenfter, at the window. 
ans, an das, ans Licht, into the light. 
aufs, auf das, aufs Saus, upon the house. 
beim, bet dem, beim Vater, by the father. 
dDurds, dDurd) das, Durd)s Feuer, through the fire. 
firs, fiir dag, fiirs Geld, for money. 
im, ‘tn Dem, im Simmel, in heaven. 
ins, in das, ins Waffer, in the water. 
yom, pon dent, yom Lebel, from evil. 
yors, yor das, yors Fenfter, before the win- 

dow. 

yormt, yor dem, yorm Chor, before the door. 
liberm, liber Dem, — itberm Feuer, upon the fire. 
libers, ber Das, —s ters Meer, by sea. 
unterm, unter Dem, unterm Ropfe, under the head. 
Zum, zu Dem, zum Bade, to the rivulet. 
Zur, zu Der, zur Ghre, for the honor. 


Some of these abbreviations occur not only in the familiar 
but in every kind of style; as, am, tm, vom, gum, ur, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE CONJUNCTION. 


WE subjoin a list of the most obvious German conjunc- 
tions, in alphabetical order, accompanied with the necessary 
observations. 

Mber, but. It does not always place the sentences a op- 
position, but like the Latin autem, vero, sometimes only joins 
them; in other words, it has not only a disjunctive, but also 
a copulative power. ber originally signified the same as 
wieder, as in abermals, again; nad) hundert und aber 
hundert Sahren, after a hundred and séil/ another hundred 
years, i. e. after centyries. Compare ber glanbe, super- 
stition (false belief), and Ibe r wig, false wit. 

Wein, but; Lat. sed, at; is merely disjunctive. 

M18, has—1. A comparative signification, expressing as 
and than; for instance, fo warm als im Gommer, as warm 
as in summer; retdyer als Grodf{us, more rich than Croesus. 
2. It denotes quality and condition; as, id) als Serr von 
diefem Haufe, I as master of this house. 3. It is temporal 
or consecutive, and signifies when: Mls id) in London anfaim, 
when I arrived in London. {8 wenn, as if; fo wobl alé 
aud), as well as. 

Wlfo—1. So, thus. 2. Therefore. Literally, all fo, ex- 
actly so. 

Wud), also, implying increase, climax. Compare Lat. au- 
geo. Added to other particles (either immediately or with 
intervening words), it answers to the Latin ewngue, and the 
English ever; as, wo er aud) will, wherever he will; wer es 
aud) fet, whoever he may-be. 

Auf dag, in order that; for which daf alone is now more 
common. 
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Bevor, before; Lat. priusquam; of very limited use in 
German; @be is more employed, 

Ha—l1. Then. 2. When. . 3. Since, as, implying a cause. 
As an adverb, it signifies there. | 

Daher, therefore, thence. Adverb, Daher, from that 
place, thence. The conjunction has the accent on the last, 
the adverb on the first syllable. The accent, however, may 
vary; the conjunction may have it on the first, and the ad- 
verb on the last. Whenever it is on the first, it renders the 
word pointedly demonstrative. 

DOafern, if, in case that. 

Hann, then; improperly. %{sdann, is the same in signifi- 
cation. Adverb, Dann und want, now and then. 

DOarum, on that account, for that reason. Darum, 
therefore. When the accent is on the first syllable, it is 
strongly demonstrative. : 

Daf, that. 

Denn—1. For, because; Lat. nam, enim. 2. Then. 3. 
Unless, after some verbs in the subjunctive mood; as, fd) 
werde midjt ausgehen, e8 fey denn, Daf die Noth mid) 
swwange, I shall not go out, unless it be, that necessity should 
compel me. Qu follft nicht fterben, du habeft denn den - 
Herrn gefehert, thou shalt not die, unless thou have seen the 
Lord. It is, however, not very common in this sense, except 
after e8 (ey, it be, where the whole phrase, es fei Dent, means 
except, unless. 4. Than: Wer ift beffer Denn Gott, who is 
better than God? @he denn tdh flohe, sooner than I should 
run away. This signification is rather antiquated ; modern 
Janguage would prefer alg in the first example, and omit Dent 
in the second, without substituting for it another word. 

Dennod), notwithstanding, nevertheless, still. 

Deshalben, or deshalb, therefore, on that account. 

Defto, stands always before a comparative degree, and de- 
notes proportion, which, in English, is expressed by the defi- 
nite article; for example, icy erwartete Shre Wnfunft nicht, 
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und defto grofer ift meine Freude, I did not expect your ar- 
rival, and the greater is my joy. When two comparative 
sentences are brought together, the first generally begins with 
the conjunction je, and dDefto answers it in the second; as, fe 
rubiger Das Leben ijt, defto gefdhictter ift es gum Nadhdenfen, 
the more quiet life is, fhe more fit it is for reflection. Some- 
times Defto is placed in the first member of the sentence, and 
je in the second; as, Gin RKunftwerf ift defto fchoner, fe 
vollfommener es ift, a work of art is the more beautiful, the 
more perfect it is. 

Dteweil, because; obsolete. 

Dod), yet, nevertheless, however, but; Lat. tamen. With 
the imperative mood, or elliptical expressions of similar im- 
port, it has the meaning of entreaty, and may be rendered by 
pray, I pray you; as, Gagen fie mtr dod), pray tell me ; 
Yas fagte er dod, pray, what did he say. 

Ghe, before; Lat. priusguam. It also means sooner, 
rather. 

Entweder, either ; always followed by oder, or. 

alls, in case that. Falls es gefdhehen follte, in case it 
should happen. 

Serner, farther, moreover. 

Folglidy, consequently. 

Hingegen, on the other hand. 

“je, is proportional, before a comparative degree. See 
Defto. Sometimes it is used instead of defto ; as, je eber, 
fe (ieber, the sooner, the more agreeable ; je mehr, je beffer, 
the more, the better; for, defto lieber, defto beffer. Se nady- 
Dem, according as. 

Sebennods, yet, nevertheless. 

edody, yet, the same as Dod). 

Sm Kalle, in case that, if. 

Smmafien, in proportion as, whereas, since. It is little 
used now except in official documents. 

Sndem—1. While. 2. Because, since. 
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Sudefjen, indef, in the mean while, while, Hosen yet. 

Ssngleiden, or Smgleidjen, likewise. 

Kaum, scarce. Kaum hatte er ausgeredet, als ihn ein 
ploglidjes Graufen itberfiel, scarce had he finished his speech, 
when a sudden horror seized him. 

Mithin, consequently. 

Nadhdem, after; Lat. postquam. Se nadjdem, according 
as. 

Namlid), namely ; often used where the English would 
omit it. 

Richt allein, nidjt nur, nidyt btof, not only; followed by 
fondern aud), but also. Nidjt nur, is more used with refer- 
ence’ to magnitude, literally and figuratively; nidjt allein, 
with reference to kinds and individuals; nid)jt blog, with 
reference to the extent of an idea. ‘The two former are some- 
times used in the same sense. . 

Nod), has two significations, so different in. their nature, 
that it is difficult to conceive how they can belong to the 
same word. 1. It denotes continuations of time; as, nod) 
eine Stunde, one hour more; nod) vier oder fiinf Wodyen, 
four or five weeks more. It answers to the English, yet, still. 
Nod nidjt, not yet. 2. It has a negative power, expressing 
the English nor, when webder, neither, or a negative sentence 
with nidjt, has preceded. QGeder Gie, nod) Gr, neither you 
nor he; Sd) werde Sie nidjt verlaffen nod) Ser THUMM, I 
will not abandon nor neglect you. 

Xun, now. It sometimes has a causal sense. 

Sb, whether, if. 

Dbgleid), obfdyou, obwwohl, though, although. These con- 
junctions are often divided; as, ob id) gleidy franf war, al- 
though I was ill; ob er fdyon gu Haufe war, though he was 
at home. ‘That separation generally, and almost necessarily, 
takes place when a monosyllable follows; such as, td), Du, 
er, es, wir, thr, fte,-or the oblique cases of these pronouns. 
Even two, or three, of vee tmonosyllables may be put be- 
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tween; as, ob idy mid) gleid) freue, though I am glad. With 
other words, it is optional whether these conjunctions are to 
be divided or not. When they begin a sentence, the follow- 
ing member corresponds to them by means of the conjunc- 
tions Dod}, Dennod) 5 or similar particles; as, bemungeadytet, 
notwithstanding that; mnidjts defto weniger, nevertheless. 
Ob er gleidy alt ift, fo hat er dod) den villigen Gebraud) 
fetner Geiftesfrafte, although he is old, he still has the per- 
fect use of his mental faculties. 

Oder, or. 

Obhngeadjtet, notwithstanding. It is not so correct as 
Ungeadhtet. 

Geit, Seitbem, since, from the time that. 

Sintemal, or Sintemalen, because, since ; antiquated. 

Go—1. So, thus. 2. It serves to connect the subsequent 
member of a sentence with the foregoing, commonly, when 
the conjunctions, wenn, when; weil, da, nadjdem, wie, daz 
mit, obgleid), obfdhon, precede, and almost always after wenn, 
if, beginning the sentence. For example: Wenn mein Brie 
der fommt, fo fagen Ste es ihm, when my brother comes, 
tell it him. Da er itt Nom eintraf, fo fand er die Stadt in 
den Handen fetner Feinde, when he arrived at Rome, he 
found the city in the hands of his enemies. WWenn der Knabe 
' fleifig ift, fo Fann er gu grofen Ehren gelangen, if the boy 
be diligent, he may arrive to great honor. Sometimes the 
conjunction wettt, if, is understood in the first member ; and 
fo must likewise begin the following member ; as, ware(t dit 
bier geblieben, fo wiirden die Gachen beffer ftehen, hadst 
thou staid here-(which is the same as—if thou hadst staid - 
here), affairs would be in a better condition. 3. Go, occa- 
sionally denotes, therefore. 4. If, on condition that; as, fo” 
Gott will, if God please, or please Gad. 5. Go wobl als 
aud), or fo wohl alg, as well as. Likewise, with the same 
meaning, {fo alg; but seldom. 6. When aud) follows, it is 
to be rendered by however; Go grof die SGdjrecten des 
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Krieges auch fey mogen, fo fonnten fle dod) feinen Sinn 
nidjt bandigen, however great the terrors of war may be, yet 
they could not curb his spirit. Here alg is sometimes put 
before it; Go angenehm als es artch feyn mag, fo fann es 
doch nie gebilligt werden, agreeable as it may be, it can never 
be approved. And it is sometimes omitted, alg remaining 
by itself in the same signification. SReifend ald es mir war, 
fo einformig witrde es in der Crzahlung werden, attractive 
as it was to me, it would be monotonous in narration. Op 
Wie, as 

Gonder, but, dajunietive, from fondert, to separate, like 
our word sunder. It is only used, when a negative goes be- 
fore, and implies contradiction. Qidjt edel, fondern fFlein- 
mitthig, not noble, but pusillanimous. 

Sonft, else, otherwise. See Adverbs, end of the chapter. 

Theils—therils, partly ,—partly ; not to be confounded with 
zum Zheile, in part, i. e. the part of athing. Zhetlés refers 
to a connection of thought. 

Uebrigens, as‘for the rest, however. 

Ueberdief, besides. - 

Und, and. . 7 

Ungeadhtet, notwithstanding. et 

Wahrend, wahrend dem, walrend dag, whiles? 

‘Wann, for wenn, when; improperly. “Adverb, Dann 
und warn, now and then. As conjunctions wenn and deni 
are written properly with e; written with q they signify 
time, and are then adverbs. 

WMeder, neither, followed by nod}, nor. 

Weil, because. (Sometimes, while.) 

Senn—1. When. Thus it is synonymous with Da, Cals, 
wie ; for these occur under the same meaning as ba) 5 though 
it is ‘differently applied. Da, is always connected with pre- 
terite tenses, and declares an action that is passed. Wenn, 
on the other hand, refers to what is present or future. It is, 
therefore, peculiarly appropriated to convey general ideas ; 
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whereas a relates to particular events. This will be better 
understood from some examples. Da er nad) London fam, 
fo fand er feinen Freund, when he came to London, he found 
his friend. He came, and he found, are preterite tenses ; the 
actions that are intimated, are passed, and, consequently, Da 
must be employed to express when. Qenn id) gu ihm 
fomme, fo finde id) thn immer bey den Bitdern, when I 
come to him, I always find him at his books. J come, I find, 
are present tenses, and the subject is of a general import; 
therefore, tenn is made use of. In the following, one verb 
is in the future, the other in the present; and wenn is like- 
wise required to answer to the English when. Wenn ihr 
meine Stimme horen werdet, fo etlt, when you shall hear 
my voice, hasten. YGenn Ste nad) Paris fommen, fo werz 
den Sie die alten MKunftwerfe nidjt mehr fehen, when you 
come to Paris, you will no longer see the ancient works of 
art. The English interrogative when, is now always render- 
ed by {Gann, even in indirect questions: Gagen Gie mir 
wann Gie fommen wollen, tell me when you will come. 
2. If, expressing a condition, followed by {p in the following 
clause. 3. Even though, concessive, in connection with 
gleid), aud) and {djon 5 as, wert gletd), although. It never 
stands in the signification of whether, after indirect or dis- 
Junctive questions, in which sense 7f is used by the English ; 
in other words, it never expresses the English whether ; or 
the Latin an. In these sentences, for example; ‘I do not 
know if (or whether) it is so; ask him if (or whether) he 
has got it;””— the German wenn .could not be employed. 
The proper word would be, ob: Sd) weif nidjt ob dem fo 
ift; fragen Gite thn ob er eg hat. 

MWenngleid), wennfchon, although. They may be separa- 
ted in the same manner as obgleidy, obfcdyon. 

Yie—1. How, as an adverb. 2. As, both as a compara- 
tive of equality, ke, and in a consecutive sense; as, when. 
Wie die Jugend, fo Das Wter, as the youth, so old age; er 
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betrug fic) wie ein Rafender, he behaved like a madman; 
comparative. Jie er das fah, rief er aus, as, or when he 
saw that, he exclaimed ; consecutive. 

Wiewobhl, though. : 

Jo, sometimes stands for if. Otherwise it signifies where, 
and is an adverb. 

Wofern, if, in case that. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE INTERJECTION. 


WE shall mention only those interjections which occur 
most commonly in the German language. Some indicate 
joy; as, ah! adj! Mirth and gaiety; as, fa! het! heifa! 
Loud exclamations of the same kind: Sud)! judyhe! judy 
hey! The following betoken sorrow and displeasure: dj ! 
ah! of ! Pain: Wd! weh! au! auweh! Disgust: Fi! 
Pfut! The next are expressive of admiration: ©! ah! 
ey! Of surprise, in a small degree: Sum; in a greater 
degree: Wh! ha!—Ha! ha! when you have found out, 
or unraveled a thing; either denoting surprise or satisfac- 
tion. Se! and holla! are used for calling to a person. 
Sui! expressive of rapidity: quick! mark! hence in einem 
Hui, in a trice. Other words are employed in the capacity 
of interjections, such as, Gracious Heaven! Good God ! — 
but though they are exclamations proceeding from the feel- 
ings of those by whom they are uttered, they ‘must not be 
confounded with those simple sounds which properly belong 
to this class. They may be called compound interjections, 
and be said to contain an association of ideas, however rapid, 
which does not apply to the simple interjections. 


PART II. 


CONTAINING 


THE SYNTAX.* 


As it is not so much the design of this work to teach gene- 
ral grammar as to explain the peculiarities of the German 
language, a knowledge of the former will be presupposed ex- 
cept where nice distinctions are necessary in order to the 
latter. It will be found convenient to analyze sentences and 
to classify their several parts more than is common, inasmuch 
as we may hereby ascertain many general laws of construc- 
tion which would otherwise escape our notice. 


THE ARTICLE. 


The Definite Article is omitted in the following instances : 

1. Before the vocative case, because, when a person or any 
other object is spoken to, it is by this circumstance sufficiently 
marked. 

2. Before the name of the Supreme Being, ott, God. 
But when a heathen dignity is signified, the article is used ; 
der Gott, plural, die Gotter. 


* The syntax of Néhden is altogether too summary to give 
the student a critical knowledge of the structure of German 
sentences. No apology is needed for substituting, to a great 
extent, the more comprehensive, exact and detailed system of 
Becker.—Ep. 
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3. Before proper names of persons; as, Gafar, Weranbder. 
In the oblique cases, however, it is employed for the purpose 
of declension. And sometimes it also precedes the nomina- 
tive in speaking familiarly of a person; as, Der Rant, Kant; 
der Sones, Jones; der Kaftner, Kastner. 

4. Before names of towns and countries, where it is. not 
even admitted in the oblique cases; as, fondon; von Lon-z 
don, of London. Gngland; von England, of England. 
There are, however, some names of countries which are 
never expressed without the article; as, Die Turfey, Turkey ; 
die Walladjey, Wallachia; die Schweit, Switzerland; die 
Laufig, Lusatia; and a few more. 

5. The definite article does not stand before certain words, 
denoting the quarters of the globe; Often, East; Weften, 
West; Giiden, South ; Norden, North ; and the synonymous 
terms, Morgen, Abend, Mittag, Meitternadht. 

6. It is suppressed before titles, when these are placed af- 
ter the proper names; as, Victoria, Ronigen von England, 
Victoria, Queen of England. SSohann Ramus, Doctor der 
Rechte, John Ramus, Doctor of Laws. Sometimes, likewise, 
when the title is put before the name; as, Ronigin Victoria, 
Queen Victoria; RKaifer Franz, Emperor Francis; Doctor 
Luther, Profeffor Ganderfon. And even in the oblique 
cases; as, SOnig Friedricy’s Feldziige, King Frederick’s 
campaigns; Doctor antes Gelehrfamteit, Doctor Luther’s 
erudition. 

7. In the language of the law, a few appellatives occur 
without the article, which properly ought to have it. Such 
are Beflagter, defendant; lager, plaintiff; Snhaber, hol- 
der, proprietor ; Wppellant, he that appeals; Gupplicant, 
petitioner. 

8. The article definite is left out before some other expres- 
sions, which, in English, would require it. For example ; 
Ueberbringer diefes, the bearer of this; in befter Ordnung, 
in the best order; yor Enbdigung des Sdhaufpieles, before — 
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the conclusion of the drama. To which may be added the 
expressions, id) habe e8 in Sanden, I have it in my hands ; 
id) habe e8 vor Augen, I have it before my eyes. 

9. When a word is put after the genitive case, which it 
governs, it cannot have an article. ‘This is the same in En- 
glish, as in German. For example: QGerther’s Leiden, 
Werther’s sufferings. The Genitive, J@erther’s, stands be- 
fore the word by which it is governed, consequently the lat- 
ter can have no article. So, Sohnfon’s Werte, Johnson’s 
works. Des Vaters Haus, the father’s house; Haus with- 
out an article. : 

10. Several substantives of the same gender, number, and 
case, following, the article is prefixed to the first, and gene- 
rally understood before the others; as in this example, die 
Gite, Liebe und Nadhfidht der Mutter, the goodness, affec- 
tion and indulgence of the mother. These three substantives 
are of the same gender, number, and case; therefore one ar- 
ticle is sufficient for all. Thus it is before two adjectives; 
as, Die reidyjte und angenehmite Velehrung, the most abun- 
dant and most agreeable instruction. But when the gender, 
number, or case differ, the article must be adapted to each 
substantive; as, Der Lod, die Auferftehung, und das Leben, 
death, resurrection, and life. Here the genders differ, and 
the repetition of the article, accordingly, is necessary. When- 
ever two or more substantives are joined by u1tb, and serve as 
a title or superscription, the article is commonly put before 
each, though they should be of the same gender, number, 
and case; as, Der Stabe und der Fudys, the raven and the 
fox. ‘This is done for the purpose of distinctness. 

The English and German languages agree, for the niost 
part, in the foregoing observations; but in the following 
there is a diversity. 

1. The English leave out the article before words that con- 
vey a general idea, or have a comprehensive meaning. The 
Germans, on the other hand, employ the article. For exam- 
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ple, die Natur ift dte befte Lelrerinm, nature is the best in- 
structress. Der Wenfclh tft fterblic), man is mortal; das. 
menfchlidye Leben ift furz, human life is short; das after 
ftiirgt feine Wnhanger ing BVerderben, vice plunges its fol-- 
lowers into perdition; die Veredfamfeit tft machtig, eloquence. 
is powerful; die Didhtfunft ift begaubernd, poetry is enchant- 
ing. Here, the words which convey the general idea, na- 
ture, man, human life, vice, eloquence, poetry, are, in Ger- 
man, accompanied with the article. This is also found in 
other languages, for instance, the French and Italian. But 
moral ideas may be generalized in German without the arti- 
cle, as in English, and particularly in the plural: Zugend 
belobnt ftcy felbft, virtue is its own reward 5 Menfchen forz 
tren feblen, men may err. 

2. The English have certain expressions without the arti- 
cle, where the German language cannot dispense with it. 
~ Such are Government, die Regterung; History, die Ge- 
fchichte 5 Holy Writ, die heilige Schrift; Saint Paul, Saint 
Peter, der hetlige Paulus, der hetlige Petrus; unless Saint 
be rendered by the abbreviated Latin word Sanctus, which is. 
sometimes done; as, Ganct Paulus, Ganct Petrus. The 
English also omit it before most; as, most of his contempora- 
ries, where the Germans say, die meiften. In town, in der 
. Stadt; at church, in ber Kirde; to go to church, in die 
Kirdye ‘gehen. 

3- The English put the article before some proper names, 
where the Germans leave it out; as The East Indies, Djtinz 
Dien; the West Indies, Weftindten. The article is, some- 
times, in German, dispensed with before certain adjectives 
and participles, where it would be required in English. 
Such are, erfterer, the former; leBterer, the latter; befagter, 
the one aforesaid; etwabhnter, gedadhter, the orie mentioned ; 
genannter, the one named ; folgender, the following. 

4, The English place the definite article always after the 
word half, when followed by a substantive; as, half the num- 

26 
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ber ; whereas, in German, the article stands before it, die halbe 
Zabl. The English article frequently stands after both; as, 
both the brothers; the Germans either put the article before 
beide ; as, die beiden Vriider, which is the new form of the 
adjective; or omit it, as, betde Britder, which is the old 
form. 

5. In English, the preterite participle is sometimes put 
after the substantive, and the article isthen omitted. For ex- 
ample, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained. In German, that 
participle always precedes the substantive, and the article is 
retained, as in these examples: Das verlorene Paradies, 
das wiedergewonnene Paradies. 

The Indefinite Article is employed in nearly the same 
manner as in English. ‘In some expressions it is made use 
of where the English assume the definite article. This is 
done in speaking of collective bodies, attended with certain 
epithets or titles; as, eine hohe Obrigfeit, the worshipful 
magistrates; cut hoch wetfer Stath, the most learned senate ; 
eine [dbliche Univer{itat, the honorable University ; ein geelyrz 
tes Publicum, the honored public. In the English language, 
the indefinite article has its place after half, and such; as, 
half a year, sucha man. In German, it stands before these 
adjectives; as, ett halbes Sabr, ein folcher Mann. Instead 
of ein folder, you will sometimes find, fo ein (or felch etn) 5 
for instance, fo etn Mann (or fold) ein Mann), the same as 
ein foldjer Mann, such a man, which may be thought to re- 
semble the English construction. The English put the in- 
definite article before few, hundred, thousand; as, a few, a 
hundred, a thousand (pounds); in German, the correspond- 
ing words are used without that article. 

The several parts of speech, except the article, having been 
treated of in Part I., it remains to exhibit their use as parts 
of sentences. The more scientific method of treatment, is 
to classify sentences and clauses, and to begin with what is 
simple and elementary, and then proceed to what is more 
complex. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


CONTAINING 


1. The Verb and its Relations. 
2. The Qualifications of the Noun. 
3. The Relation of the Noun in Regimen to its Verb. 


SECTION IL 
OF THE VERB AND ITS RELATIONS... 


Under the verb we include whatever is necessary to a pre- 
dicate. The predicate is always a verb, except when fettt, 
to be, is a mere copula, in which case the connected adjec- 
tive or noun is the predicate. 


A. Connection oF SuBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


When the subject is a pronoun, it agrees in gender and 
number with the noun for which it stands. 

Remark. When the name of a person is expressed by a 
diminutive (which is always of the neuter gender), the pro- 
noun commonly follows the gender of the person, not of the 
neuter noun; as, Jo tft Fribden ? Sit er im Garten ? 
Where is Fred? Is he in the garden? - 

But the pronouns eg, dag, dies, was, and the adjective 
M{le8, when used in an indefinite manner, are invariable ; 
as, Sie war es felber, it was she herself. Das find meine 
Richter, these are my judges. Alles ergriff die Waffen, 
everybody took arms. 

The predicate must be a word which is significant in itself, 
a verb, adjective, or noun. 

When a relative word, which has no independent signifi- 
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cation, stands as a predicate, some other word must be under- 
stood; as, Der Sturm ijt voriber (gegangen), the storm is 
over. Gr felber ift bahin Cgegangen), he himself is gone. 
Sd) mugs zu Feld Cztehen), I must go to the camp. Borz 
warts muft Du, you must advance. Gie ijt eine foldye 
(Frau), she is such a lady. 


1. Grammatical and Logical Subject. 


The subject generally stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, and has a verb agreeing with it in number and person. 

But it often happens that the nominative is not the real 
subject. ‘There is then a difference between the grammatical 
and the logical subject. 8 is, in such cases, the grammati- 
cal subject, and the logical subject follows either in the nom- 
inative or in one of the oblique cases; as, &¢ ift jeBt Friede, 
it is now a time of peace. G8 wird heute getanst, there is 
dancing to-day. (G8 friert mid), I am freezing. G8 gibt 
nod) Riefert, Dod) fetne Ritter gibt es mebr, there are still 
giants, but there are knights no longer. Qeben, used im- 
personally as above, is always an active verb governing the 
accusative, though it is to be rendered like the verb fein, to 
be, with a nominative following. 


2. Omission of the Subject. 

The grammatical subject is omitted in inverted sentences ; 
as, Heute wird gefungen, to-day there is singing. Wenn 
gefungen wird, if there is singing. Mir daucht, I think. 
Mic) hungert, I am hungry. In those cases where the in- 
verted form is not the ordinary one, the nominative is insert- 
ed; as, Oft jammert es muttd), I am often miserable. In the 
expression e8 gibt, there is, the nominative is always expres- 
sed in inverted sentences ; as, Heute gibt es einen Sdhynaus, 
there is a feast to-day. 

The subject is entirely omitted in the imperative, though 
not in the subjunctive used for the imperative; in elliptical 
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expressions; in very familiar discourse, and sometimes in 
solemn style; as, @lanbt das iidjt, do not believe that; 
(Set’ Gr fich, seat yourself). @an3 redjt, for Es ijt ganz 
recht, perfectly right. G@till! silence, for Get ftill, be silent. 
Weis wohl, Ou haft mid) nie geliebt, I know very well, that 
you never loved me. Sin aud) dabet, I was also there. 
Selig, wer fic) vor der Welt ohne Haf verfdlteft, happy he, 


who without misanthropy secludes himself from the world. 


3. Predicate. 


After the verb feyit, to be, the predicate is: 

(1) A simple adjective, which is never declined; as, Getd 
mir Dod (till, pray be still, I wish you would be still. 

(2) The superlative of the adjective, which always has the 
definite article and the same form as if the noun were expres- 
sed after it; as, Des Himmels Fitgungen find immer dte 
beften, the arrangements of Providence are always the best. 
The adverbial form is not used when different subject nomi- 
natives are compared with each other, but merely when dif- 
ferent states of the same subject are compared; as, Die Lage 
find um Sohannié am [angften, the days about the time of 
St. John’s, are the longest. 

(3) A substantive. . If it is the nominative, it agrees with 
the subject in number, and in the names of persons, if the 
natural gender is distinguishable by the form of the word, in 
gender also; as?JVir waren immer Freunde, Waffenbrisder, 
we were always friends and brethren in arms. Du warft die 
Konigin, you were the queen. Shre vorzitglich(ten Freund- 
innten waren gebildete und herglidje Gottesverehrerinnen, 
her principal friends were accomplished, and cordial worship- 
pers of God. 

The genitive of an abstract noun is often used in the sense 
of an adjective; as, Das ijt bei uns Redhtens Ci. e. redjt), 
that is with us right. Sd) bin nidjt Willeng, etc., I am not 
disposed, etc. The same idea may be expressed by a noun 

26* 
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with the preposition yor; as, Gr ift von MWdel Cadelig), he 
is of the nobility. Die Gache ift von Widhtigkett Cwichtig), 
the matter is important. There is a similar construction with 
other prepositions; as, Gr ijt in Berlegenhett Cverlegen), 
in Wngit Cangftlid)), in Sorgen Cbeforgt), im Borne (zor- 
tig), he is perplexed, anxious, concerned, angry. The verb 
ftelhen, to stand, is often used in such constructions for feytt ; 
as, Gr fteht im Begriffe, in Anfehn, in Gefabhr, in dem Verz 
badhte, in Der Bliite, he is on the point of, in repute, in dan- 
ger, suspected, in the flower. 

Concrete nouns are frequently used in the same way; as, 


Gr ijt bet Gelde, he is rich. 


4. Affirmative and Negative Clauses. 


ja, yes, is commonly used elliptically after an interroga- 
tive. It is also used in a climax; as, Sd) habe mich getrrt, 
ja, thy erfenne ed, I have erred, yes, I acknowledge it. Sett, 
fa, jest muft Du fterben, now, now you must die. G6 ift 
fdwer, ja, eft ift unmoglic), it is difficult, nay, impossible. 

In the middle of a clause, it implies the opposite of what is 
conceded or supposed, like our word even, and is thereby 
rendered emphatic; as, {Geni er ja [augnen follte (Er wird 
nicht [4ugnen), Even if he were to deny. Get ja vor(tdytig, 
be cautious (I fear you will not be so). It often implies mere 
entreaty or anxiety. In affirmative expressions, it gives em- 
phasis to the affirmation; as, Sd) bin ja GMrina, I am Ski- 
rina herself. 

Negative clauses are generally formed by placing mid)t* 
‘before the predicate. It is provincial to employ a double 
negative; as, &é ift fein Gdynee nicht, there is no snow. 
After such words as express the idea of hindrance, nidjt is 


* Nidjt, not, was in the old German used in the sense of 
Nidjts, nothing. Hence the expressions, 3n Nidhte madhert 
and vernidhtett, to annihilate; nidjtig, (Lat. nullus), and mit 
Nidhten, by no means. 
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used in the sense of Jest, agreeing with the English idiom, 
except in such expressions as hinder from; which is verbhine 
bern Daf nidjt,in German. After such exclamations as, wie 
febr, wie grof, wie lang, wie oft, etc., the negative is used in 
German, but omitted in English; as, {Wie oft habe id) e8 
nicht gefagt 2? how often have I said it! Wie fehr liebe id) 
ihn nidjt ? how Llove him! Wie grof ijt nidjt die Giite 
@®ottes 2 how great is God’s goodness ! 


5. Active, Passive and Reflective Forms. 


The two last are formed only from transitive verbs. A 
neuter verb is incapable of becoming either passive or reflec- 
tive. The active verb in German and in English very nearly 
correspond. The passive, though sometimes used where the 
active or neuter would stand in English, is less extensively 
employed than in English. There are various modes of ex- 
pression which take the place of the passive; as, man fagt, 
for, it is said; Das laPt fich fagen, for, that may be said; 
Gine nene Ordming der Dinge fithrt fid) eit, a new order 
of things is introduced. These same examples illustrate the 
extensive use of the reflective verb. 

As a general rule, the verb agrees with its grammatical, 
subject in number and person. But if the logical subject be 
different from the grammatical, and be also in the nomina- 
tive, the verb agrees with the logical subject; as, ©8 brechest 
fajt der Bithne Stiike, the pillars of the stage almost break. 
G8 verbergen fic nocd Viele tn diefen Mauern, many are 
still concealed in these walls. G8 [eben Viele, die das nicht 
gefebn, there are many living who have not seen it. 

When the grammatical subject is expressed indefinitely by 
eg, Das and dies, the verb agrees with the predicate ; as, 
Dies find widhtige Papiere, those are important papers. G8 
find die Kriidhte Shred Chung, they are the fruit of your 
doings. 

Generally, two or more nominatives singular, connected by 
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und, require a plural verb. But if these nominatives be re- 
garded as making up one single idea, the verb is put in the 
singular; as, Sopfen und Walz ift verforen, hops and malt 
are lost. Berrath und Argwohn laufdt in allen Ecfen, 
treachery and suspicion lurk in every corner. 

Collective nouns generally take verbs in the singular. Gtrt 
Paar, a few; eine Menge, a multitude; ein Oubend, a do- 
zen, and a few others require the plural; as, Goll unfer ganz 
ger Hauf marfdyiren ? shall our entire body march? Gin 
Paar Haufer find abgebrannt, a few houses are burnt down. 


B. Use or VERBS IN REGARD TO TIME. 


1. Present. Time. 


The Gothic and old German, not having the modern future, 
formed by means of the auxiliary, werden, employed the pre- 
sent for the future; and even since a distinct form for the fu- 
ture has been introduced, this usage has, to a considerable 
extent, remained, so as to distinguish the German from most 
other languages. The present is of all the tenses the most 
indefinite. It is used, 

(1) For the Future, when the relation of time is either un- 
important, or is otherwise intimated ; as, Bald fe hr’ ich {elbft 
gurud, I shall soon return. Wer weif, wer morgen iber 
und beftehlt? who knows who rules (will rule) over us 
to-morrow? @fleid) morgen verlang’ id) WAudieng; ich 
fordere Ddiefeds Wmt fir mid), even to-morrow do (will) I 
ask a hearing, and demand this office for myself. orgett 
(tot ein Heer gu uns, to-morrow an army rushes (will 
rush) upon us. 

A future act that is already regarded as certain is often 
represented as present for the sake of emphasis; as, Verlaf 
Dich darauf, id) La Pe fechtend hier dag Leben, oder fithre: 
fle aus Pilfen, rely on it, I (will) lay down my life here in 
battle, or I (will) bring them out of Pilsen. Dies Gahlog 
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erftetgem wir tt diefer Nadht, wir ermorden die Hite 
ter, reifen Oil aus Leiner Masmer, we (will) scale this 
castle this very night; (will) murder the guards, and drag 
thee forth from thy chamber. Gleid) fimbd fie bier, they 
will be here instantly. By a similar construction it is used, 

(2) For the Imperative. A thing to be done is represent- 
ed as already in process. Examples: Hanna, Du bleibe ft, 
Jane, you ate to remain. Syeut’ Nacht in aller Stille 
bredyt She auf ant allen. letcyten Cruppen, to-night you 
(are to) set out in silence with all the light-armed troops. 
The young student might easily mistake this form of the pre- 
sent indicative for the imperative. Shr, which would be 
omitted in the imperative, follows its verb, because the nomi- 
native does not begin the sentence, in other words, because 
it is an inverted sentence. 3wilf riiftige Qragoner (iu dht 
Shr aus; bewaffnet fle mit Pifen, you (are to) seek 
out twelve hardy dragoons, and (to) arm them with pikes. 
Shr (ch weigt, big man Euc) anruft, you are (to be) si- 
lent, till you are called. 

(3) For the Imperfect. 'This use of the present for the 
imperfect in animated narrative is not peculiar to the Ger- 
man. All that needs to be remarked here, is that such h- 
cense is much more common in the German than in most 
other languages. | 


2. Past Time. 


There is in almost every language a difficulty in drawing 
an adequate line of distinction between the perfect and im- 
perfect tenses. Although these tenses are similarly defined 
in Latin, English and German, their use is far from being 
the same in all. 

In German the perfect is employed to express an action 
quite passed and unconnected with any other. The English 
often use the imperfect in such cases; as, I never saw tt. 
In German it would be Sd) habe das nie gefehen. So, Iwas 
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never there, td) bin nie da gewefen 5 Were you never in Ber- 
lin? find Sie nie tn Berlin gewefen 2? Exceptions to this 
rule are found only in the old German and in poetry. 

The perfect is often employed to express an opinion of 
logical certainty with reference to something past, as distin- 
guished from a mere narrative, expressed by the imperfect. 
An affirmation of what has certainly taken place must there- 
fore always be in the perfect ; as, Shr habt Gud) dem Geez 
ridjt der Zwetundvierzig unterworfen, Lady. Sch habe 
feineswegs mid) unterworfen. You have submitted yourself 
to the judgment of the Forty-T'wo, lady. I have by no means 
submitted. ) 

In the perfect passive, when the object of the writer is more 
to express the reality than the precise time of an action, the 
auxiliary participle, worden, is omitted; as, Der Schladht 
ift gewonnen (worden), the battle is gained. Der Dieb ift 
entdecft (worden), the thief is detected. 

The Imperfect is commonly used to designate a past un- 
finished action, that relates to another contemporaneous ac- 
tion. Hence this tense is chiefly employed in narrative 
where the relation of events to each other is pointed out with 
more care than their exact relation to the present time; as, 
Bor dtefer Linde faf icy jimgit; da fam dabher von Kife 
nadjt der Vogt geritten, lately I was sitting before this lime- 
tree ; then came the bailiff from Kussnacht on horseback. 
Only when stress is to be laid on the reality of an act or 
event can the perfect be used in ordinary narrative. - 

Continued or repeated past action such as represents a 
state or usage is put in the imperfect; as, Shr pflegtet mid) 
gu tro(ten, you were accustomed to console me. Shr wart 
mit Babington einver(tanden, you were on good terms with 
Babington. 

The imperfect indicative is ‘used i In conditional sentences, 
to give the representation the livelier form of reality, analo- 
gous to the English idiom in such sentences as, ‘ Had not 
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mercy interposed, we had perished.’ Examples: JRarf er 
Das OGchwert von fic, er war verloren, had he thrown 
(threw he) his sword away, he would have perished (was lost). 
Lrog Curer SCpurfun(t war Maria Stuart nod) heute frei, 
wenn td) es nidjt verhindert, despite your vigilance, Mary 
Stuart would have been (was) free this day, if I had not pre- 
vented it. ) 

The Second Future is of very limited use. When it is 
not important to specify the time of the completion of an act 
precisely (as, he will havé said) the perfect (as, he has said) 
is commonly preferred. Examples: Gobald id) Nachricht 
befommen habe (for, werde befommen haben), wollen wir 
feinen Wugenbli (anger hier verweilen, as soon as I have 
(shall have) received intelligence, we will not remain a mo- 
ment longer here. In this respect the German and the En- 
glish very nearly agree. 

The rule for the connection of tenses is very simple in 
German; viz. When the relations of the verb in the subsidi- 
ary and in the principal clause are the sama, the tenses are 
the same; if the relations are different, the tenses are differ- 
ent. When both clauses are merely narrative, the imperfect 
is used in both; as, Sd) ftand dabei, ald in Toledo's 
Mauern der ftolze Karl die Huldigung em yp fig, ald Fire 
ften fid) gu feinem Handfus drangten, I was present, 
when, within the walls of Toledo, the haughty Charles re- 
ceived the pledge of allegiance, when. princes crowded for- 
ward to kiss his hand. Tf the first is a declaration of certain- 
ty or reality, and the second mere narration, or the designa- 
tion of a state or custom, the perfect will be followed by the 
imperfect; as, Du haft gegeffen von dem Baume, da- 
yon id) Dir gebot, Du folteft nicht effen, thou hast eaten 
of the tree, of which I commanded thee, thou shalt not eat. 
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C. Mopses. 


There are three forms of representation which here require 
our attention, the representation of reality, of possibility, 
and of mere supposition, to which correspond the indicative, 
the subjunctive, and the conditional modes. The last is by 
some grammarians made an independent mode; by others, 
and in this Grammar, it is limited to two future tenses. The 
only difference consists in regarding a particular form of the 
verb, for example, wire, as the present conditional, or as the 
imperfect subjunctive. In regard to grammatical form, it is 
the latter; in regard to syntactical construction, it is the for- 
mer. In giving rules of syntax, therefore, we must class the 
imperfect subjunctive, both in the principal verbs and m the 
auxiliaries, with the conditional. 

Another point of great importance on this subject is, that 
by reality, possibility, and supposition, are not meant these 
things in themselves considered, but as they are conceived 
in the mind of ,he writer or speaker. What is real may be 
conceived of as merely possible, and vice versé. ‘The mode 
depends entirely on the manner of the speaker’s conception. 

In general the indicative and the conditional express a 
judgment, real or supposed, of the speaker, and are therefore 
more commonly used in the leading member of a sentence; 
the subjunctive, on the contrary, expresses a conception, 
which is not regarded as the expressed opinion of the speaker, 
and is therefore more common in subordinate clauses. 

1.’ Mode of the Leading Clause. 

With the use of the indicative in such clauses there is no 
particular difficulty. It is generally used when the speaker 
makes a declaration of his knowledge or judgment. 

The conditional is employed in such sentences, only when 
the opposite of the speaker’s view is exhibited interrogatively, 
or by a supposition with a reason or motive adverse to the 
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supposition; as, War's moglicd, Vater 2 Would it be pos- 
sible, father? (it would not be possible). Ou ware ft fo 
falfdy gewefen ? Would you have been so false? (you would 
not have been so false). Sd) hatte mich fo weit vergefer 
fonnen ? could Iso far have forgotten myself? Sd) hatte 
[angft erfahren fonner, wer der frembde Herr ijt; aber icy 
mag nidjt, 1 might long since have ascertained who the stran- 
ger is, but I did not wish to do it. Wenn id) wollte, id 
fount’ ihm redyt viel Boles dafir thun, if I were so disposed, 
I could do him much harm for that. | 

The negative use of the conditional is still further observa- 
ble in expressions of a wish that a thing were otherwise; as, 
Hate? ih nimmer dtefen Cag gefehen, O that I had never 
seen this day! 

An opinion is modestly expressed by the conditional of 
-mogen, diirfen, follen and fonnen 5 as, Sc) md dh te (chwer gu 
iiberreden fein, etc., it would be difficult to persuade me, etc. 
Anfang und Ende midyte es wohl fein und bleiben; aber’ 
in ber Mitte Diir fre dew Minfter Mandhes febhlen, begin- 
ning and end there may indeed be, but in the interval there 
may be something wanting to the artist. 

Something strange is often expressed by the conditional as 
representing exposure to something greater, as in English 
we say, “I had like to Irave sunken in the stream.” Exam- 
ples: Faft ware id) in den Strom gefunfen. Wie elend 
hattet Shr werden fonnen! how miserable might you 
have been! Der Pobel hatte mich faft gefteinigt, the popu- 
lace came near stoning me. | 
_ In leading sentences the possibility of a thing in a logical 
point of view is indicated, not by the subjunctive, but by such 
verbs as moget, Diirfeit, etc., and such adverbs as vielleidht, 
wohl, eta, etc. 

Principal clauses, which express a wish or permission, re- 
quire the subjunctive ; as, He nfe Seder nur an das Mad)fte, 
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let each one regard only what is nearest him, those who are 
nearest to himself. La ffen wir, let us. G8 fei, wie Shr 
gewoin{dyt, be it as you have desired. The imperative is 
limited to the second person. In the third person the sub- 
junctive is always used, even when that person is used for the 
second; as, Geg’ er fid), seat yourself. a ffet un, let us, 
is the imperative; fa {fem wir, may we let (literally), is the 
subjunctive. affer is thus used asa kind of auxiliary when- 
ever the speaker himself is included in the command or re- 
quest. ‘The strongest form of authority in command is ex- 
pressed by the indicative for the imperative, or by {ollen 5 as, 
Du tbernimm ft die foanifden Negnuenter, ma ch ft ime 
mer Unftalt und bift niemals fertig, und tretben fie Dich, 
gegen mid) gu ziehen, fofagft Ou Sa und blethft ge- 
fefjelt ftehen, take charge of the Spanish regiments, always 
be making preparations, never be through with them, and if 
they (the soldiers) urge you to march towards me, say, yes, 
and stir not an inch... Shr follt widjt weiter gelhn, you shall 
not go farther. : 


2. Mode of Subordinate Clauses. 


When the subordinate clause of a sentence expresses a 
judgment or opinion of the speaker that is logically connected 
with the idea in the principal clause, the verb is put in the 
indicative. In this are included, 

(1) Clauses containing the actual reason or ground of the | 
action expressed in the main clause; as, {Geil ber Feind 
alle Paffe befewt hatte, fo foftete thn diefer Verfuch feine 
Sreiheit, because the enemy had taken possession of all the 

asses, this attempt cost him his freedom. 

(2) Conditional clauses, or those which contain the pos- 
sible ground of such action; as, Wenn es glidt, fo ift es 
aud) verziehen, if it is successful, it is forgiven. In such 
clauses a supposition (a reality supposed) may take the place 
of the condition, and then the conditional is used instead of 
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the indicative; as, War's nidjt ans Lieb’ fiir ben Wallenz 
ftetn, der Ferdinand hatte uns nimmer befommen, were it 
not for our love to Wallenstein, Ferdinand would never have 
had us. The subjunctive may be employed in conditional 
clauses only when the conjunction expressing the condition 
is omitted ; as, Sch laffe Dich nidjt, Ou fe gue ft mich denn, 
I will not let thee go, unless thou bless me. This is an idiom 
that requires particular attention. Literally these words 
would be, “I leave thee not, for thou mayest bless me.” 
Und fommt man bin, um twas gu erhalten, erbalt man 
Nidhts, man britnge denn was hin, and if any one comes 
here in order to get something, he will get nothing, unless 
he bring something hither; literally, “and comes one here 
to get anything, he gets nothing, for he may bring something.” 

(3) Concessive clauses; as, Und wenn die andern Regi- 
menter alle fid) von Dir wenden; wollen wir allein Dir 
treu fein, though all the other regiments forsake you, we will 
remain faithful. If, however, this clause expresses uncer- 
‘tainty, and the connected clause contain the expressed judg- 
ment or opinion of the speaker, the subjunctive is generally 
used; as, Get fte fo hod) geftiegen, alé fie will; der Konig 
tft Dod) grifer, let her be as high as she may, ‘the king is, 
‘nevertheless, greater. ‘Sch will Dich retten, fo ft’ es tau- 
fend Leben, I will rescue thee, should it cost a thousand lives. 
If migen is used to express this uncertainty, its own nature 
expresses it sufficiently (in the indicative) without the addi- 
tional force of the subjunctive. 

When the subordinate clause contains only a conception,* 
grammatically connected with the principal clause, and has 
the character of mere possibility or uncertainty, it is put in 
the subjunctive; if it has the character of certainty or reality, 
it is put in the indicative. 


* Begriff, i. e. what is expressed by a single term, as distin- 
guished fon @edanfe, what is expressed by a complete sen- 
tence. 
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The Indicative is therefore required: 

(1) In adjective clauses, that is, clauses which have the 
nature, and take the place of adjectives; as, Sd) liebe etnen 
Weg, der meinem gleich t, I like a way that resembles mine, 
i. e. I prefer a way like my own. Du frag{t nad) Dingen, die 
Dir nidjt ge zie men, you ask for things which do not be- 
come you, i. e. are not becoming you. When, however, the 
adjective clause, expresses something that is uncertain, the 
subjunctive must be used. In the examples above given, the 
nature of the case is such as to admit of no doubt. 

(2) In adverbial clauses of time and space ; as, Gin zartes 
Kind nody war fie, als Sie gingen, she was but a tender 
child, when you went. The last clause is adverbial, because 
it simply indicates the time when. Wo er hinfommet, 
flieht mat vor ihm, men flee from the place, whither he 
comes, (the place where). In those adverbial phrases that 
relate to time, if ehe or bid is used with reference to a future, 
uncertain time, the verb is put in the subjunctive; as, J8arte, 
big er fo mme, wait till he shall come. 

(3) In adverbial clauses of likeness, expressed by wie 3 as, 
Du red’(t, wie Ou’s ver fte bh ft, you speak of it as you un- 
derstand it. Adverbial clauses of resemblance expressed by 
alg, alg wenn and als ob, take the indicative when reality 
or certainty are expressed; and the subjunctive in expres- 
sions of uncertainty or doubt. 

The Subjunctive is required: 

(1) In those substantive clauses, which express the abstract 
idea of a thing; as, Shr Gicht bezeugt, Daf {te vom Lichte 
ftamime, her light (lustre) betrays (her luminous origin) 
that she descended from light. Here, too, if the matter be 
not one of uncertainty yet to be ascertained, but known and 
certain, the indicative must be used; as, Mich) verdrieft, Daf 
ich mich hent’ fo ohne Mas verlor, I am vexed that I was 
so wretchedly lost to-day. 

The subjunctive is used especially in substantive clauses 
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dependent on verbs or adjectives, such as, yolin{dyen, to wish; 
hoffen, to hope; fitrdyten, to fear; gebieten, to command; 
verbieten, to prohibit; erfauben, to permit; verdienen, to 
deserve, etc.; as, Sc) bitte, Daf ed treu vollgzogen werde, 
I desire that it-may be faithfully executed. Sefteh{, daf man 
yor Neuem unter fud)e, command that the examination 
be made anew. 

(2) In adverbial clauses expressive of eee or end; as, 
Darum eben leiht er Keinem, damit er ftetds gu geben habe, 
for this reason he lends to no one, that he may always have 
something to give. When, however, a declaration is to be 
emphatically made, the verb is put in the indicative, especially 
(in substantive clauses) after the words, fiirdyten and hoffen ; 
as, Sc) hoffe, da auc) Ou mid) nidjt ve r fd) m a ft, I hope, 
you do not despise me. 

When the subordinate clause contains a sentiment or in- 
terrogative not of the speaker, but of ‘another person, or a 
supposition, or vague idea, it is commonly put in the subjunc- 
tive; as, Mer fpridjt ihm ab, da¥ er die Menfdhen Fenne, 
fie gu gebraucyen wiffe 2? Who will deny that he understands 
men, and that he knows how to use them? Gin Gilbot’ ift 
angefommen, melbdet, Regensburg fet genommen, a mes- 
senger has come, and says, Ratisbon istaken. Gr verfludhte 
fid): er habe falfcy gezeugt, die Briefe an Babington feten 
falfd), er habe andere Worte gefdrteben, he cursed him- 
self: he had testified falsely (i. e. he acknowledged it); the 
letters to Babington were false; he had written differently. 
So also when one reports what he himself said as well as 
when he reports the language or sentiments of another, the 
subjunctive is used. When, however, the sentiment of another 
is represented as corresponding with reality, and accompa- 
nied by such words from the speaker as, wiffen, to know; 
fehen, to.see; erfennen, to recognize; befennent, to confess; 
erfalren, to experience, to ascertain ; bewetfent, to show, etc., 
the verb in the appended clause is in the indicative; as, Shr 
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fagtet felb(t, daf er von Ginnen war, you yourself said, he 
was out of his senses. Weif {fe es Denn, da¥ id) gefommen 
bin? does she, then, know that I have come; Sd) fithle, 
daf mein Hap verfdwindet, I perceive that my hatred 
disappears. Ifthe clause contain but a supposed reality, or 
imagination, the conditional must be used; as, Berede Dich, 
id) war’ ein Waifenfind, imagine that I were an orphan. 
G8 hat mir jing(t getraiumt, id) [4g’ auf fteiler Hoh’, I 
lately dreamed, I lay on a precipice. ‘The idea is often posi- 
tive where the form of expression is conditional; in such 
cases also the indicative is used; as, Urtheilt, ob id) mein 
Herz begwingen fan, judge whether I can force my heart 
(i. e. it is clear that I cannot). When the expression in the 
clause is to be emphatic it is put in the indicative, though it 
would otherwise be in the subjunctive; as, Dod) wir wollen 
wiffen, ob er lieben Fann und Liebe Fann verdienen, yet 
we wish to know whether he can love and deserve love. 

A second clause dependent on the first, is subject to the 
same rules. - 


The Relation of Tenses in Subjunctive Clauses. 


When the subjunctive mode is used in clauses where a sen- 
timent ts reported (or a mere idea vaguely presented but not 
affirmed), or iz substantive clauses dependent on witn{dyen, 
hoffen, fitrd)ten, gebieten, verbieten, and similar verbs, or 
in adverbial clauses of design, the tense of the subjunctive 
corresponds with the action of the principal clause as it was, 
in point of time, with the actor; that is, what is to us past 
time was to him present; and from his point of view the tense 
is to be regulated; it will accordingly be the present subjunc- 
tive; as, Num fpitrte (imperf.) Seder gum erftenmale, def 
er nidjt wiffe, (present subj.—an idea presented but not af- 
firmed) was er ju fagen habe, now each perceived for the 
first time that he did not know what he had tosay. Here the 
English idiom differs from the German, by using the past 
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tense in the dependent clause. Und fle entIte fen (imperf.) 
mid) mit leerem Zrofte, der RKaifer habe (present subj.) 
diesmal feine Zeit, and they dismissed me with the poor con- 
solation, that the emperor had no leisure at present. Diefer 
madte ihm Hoffnung, daf er nidjt ungeneigt fei, he en- 
couraged the hope, that he was not disinclined. 

When the tense of the principal: clause is the imperfect or 
pluperfect, the conditional (including the imperfect subjunc- 
tive which is in fact the only present conditional) is used in 
dependent clauses more frequently than the subjunctive; as, 
Sie glaubten (imperfect) fle wirden fid) leidjt als 
Helden dar fte Len, (conditional), they believed they might 
easily appear as heroes.. 


SECTION IL. 


OF THE QUALIFICATIONS cE THE NOUN. 


The noun may be qualified in three ways,—by an adjective 
or participle, by a genitive of attribute (as the light of the 
moon, for moon-light), or by another noun in apposition. In- 
stead of a genitive of attribute, a preposition with its noun is 
sometimes so used as to qualify the preceding noun; as, Gitt 
Ring von Gold, a ring of gold, for gold ring. Gin Menfd) 
ohne Ghre, a man without honor, for dishonorable man. 


1. The Substantive qualified by an Adjective or Participle. 


An adjective generally agrees in gender, number and case 
with its noun expressed or understood. But when the adjec- 
tive follows its noun, it is not declined; as, Gite hatte ein 
Herz voll Empfindung, she had a heart full of sensibility. — 
Die VBlice, fret und fe ffellos, the view (views) free and 
unshackled, etc. II[, when it follows its noun always be- 
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comes alle. The old German required the adjective to be 
declined even when it came after its noun, and the e in alle, 
is-a relic of ancient usage; as, Der Mein ift alle, the wine 
is all (gone). Was willft Ou mit den Bitdern alle? what 
are you going to do with all those books ? 

In elliptical expressions, when the noun is omitted in repe- 
titions, the adjective must retain its proper form as if there 
were no ellipsis as, Syier ift etn Deifverftand !—Gin hand- 
gvreiflidjer, here is a-misunderstanding,—an obvious one. 
Wenn diefer Geift der allgemeine ift, if this spirit is the 
universal one. ‘These remarks apply to all adjective pronouns 
also. 

For the rules respecting the use of the two declensions of 
adjectives, see pages 116—119. 


2. The Genitive of Attribute. 

This mode of qualifying a noun is resorted to: 

(1) When the noun in the genitive relates to the govern- 
ing word as cause to effect; as, Der Lauf der Sonne, the 
course of the sun. The sun is the cause or agent, and the 
course it runs is its action. This is sometimes called geni- 
tive of subject. Die Gnade der Groen, die Gunit der 
Gewaltigen, die Forderung der Thatigen, die Neitz 
gung der Menge, die Liebeder Cingelnen, Alles 
wandelt auf und nieder, the condescension of the great, the 
favor of the powerful, the aid of the active, the will of the 
multitude, the love of individuals, all are fluctuating. 

(2) When the latter (the genitive) relates to the former as 
the possessor to the possession, or the whole to a part. Ex- 
amples. Der Garter des Furjten, the garden of the prince; 
Das Dad) des Haufes, the roof of the house. 

(3) When mutual personal relations are expressed ; as, 
Der Bruder des Amtmanns, the brother of the magistrate ; 
der Gobn des UArgtes, the physician’s son. 

When the relation of the idea contained in the first noun 
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to that of the second is not clear, the genitive cannot be em- 
ployed, but another form of expression is used, generally a pre- 
position, or a preposition and a participle; as, Her Brief an 
den Wrst, the letter to the physician, or der an Den WArgt gefdhrie- 
bene Brief, the letter written to the physician. Der Brief 
des Argtes, the letter of the physician, would leave it doubt- 
ful whether a letter written by him, or received by him, 
were meant. In this respect the German has the advan- 
tage over many other languages. The use of the participle 
in constructions like that given above, converting the whole 
phrase included between it and its article into the nature of 
an adjective, is very extensive. 


3. The Genitive of Object. 


This genitive is found only after verbal nouns, generally 
those ending in ung and er (i. e. the performing, and the per- 
former of an act) retaining the active signification of the 
verbs from which they are derived; as, Die Grgiehung der 
Kinder, the educating of children; der Chater feiner Chaz 
tett, the performer of his acts. 

Only in a few cases, where the derivative form in ug is 
wanting, are primitive nouns employed in this way; as, Der 
Kauf des Haufes, the purchase (the buying) of the house. 
There is no such word as Kaufing. 

If the verb take a preposition before its noun, the corres- 
ponding verbal noun takes it also; as, Qurft nad) Rubm, 
thirst after fame (like, nad) Rubm durften). Der Gedanfe 
an @ott, the thought of, respecting God; and an ®ott denz 
fen, to think on God. Ifthe verb require the genitive, the 
corresponding verbal noun generally takes a preposition in 
the place of the genitive. Thus the Germans say Gdjam, 
Rene, Gpott, Freude iber eine Gadje, shame, regret, etc. 
respecting a thing, though the verbs, {djamen, reuett, etc. 
govern the genitive without a preposition. The genitive of 
a participial noun in English, as ‘ the joy of seeing you,’ is 
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expressed in German by substituting the infinitive with 3u ; 
as, Oie Freunde Did) gu fehen. Der BVerdrugG, ihm 3u 
mif fallen, the unhappiness to displease him. The En- 
glish may use either form; the German, only the infinitive. 


4. Prepositions instead of the Genitive. 

The preposition pot is the one which most frequently 
takes the place of the genitive. 

The genitive of subject (agent), that of mutual personal 
relations, that of possession, and those genitives of object, 
which correspond to the accusative after the verb, rarely take 
yor in their place, except in names of towns and countries and 
in numerals which cannot well undergo the changes of inflec- 
tion. Die Lage von Paris, the situation of Paris ; der Bifchof 
Yor RKonftanz, the bishop of Constance; die Frudjt von 
dreifig Rriegsiahren, the fruit of thirty years’ war, are in- 
stances in which the nouns Paris, Constance, and the numeral 
dreifig, are incapable of inflection. It is not so with the names 
of persons ; for these may be inflected by means of the article ; 
as, Die Sdhabe des Gr bu 8, the treasures of Cresus. The 
preposition yor is often employed to avoid a disagreeable repe- 
tition of the genitive; as, Ore Gefdhidhte von der Erbaunng 
der Stadt, the history of the building of the city. 

Genitives that may be used as the predicate of a sentence 
(as, Gr ijt ber Meinung, he is of the opinion), when they 
are attached to a noun to qualify it, are generally exchanged 
for yon with the dative; as, Gin Dtann von Ginflug, a man 
of influence. Instead of the partitive genitives (as, eé find 
uifer, viel, there are many of us),* the preposition is gen- 
erally to be preferred ; as, Vier von den Gdhiilern, or vier 
unter den Edhitlern, instead of der Gdhitler vier, four of the 
scholars. 


* See pp. 121—122. 
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5. Noun in Apposition. 

So far as this is common to all languages no remark is here 
necessary. 

The noun in apposition is explanatory of that to which it 
is added, and as such it is often rendered emphatic by the 
word, namlid) 5 as, meitt Bruder, namlid) der Arst, my 
brother, the physician. ‘The word, namic), is often used in 
German where none would be admitted in English. 

The case of apposition is itself emphatic, and hence when 
an adjective is to be rendered emphatic, it is put in a similar 
construction ; as, Niemand alg Ou foll diefen Krieg, den 
fitrdyterlidyen, enden, no one but you shall end (this 
war, the terrific,) this terrific war. Den Feldherrn hatten wir 
nod) nidjt gefehen, Den allvermoigenden, in feinem 
Lager, we had not yet seen the general, the all-powerful, in 
the camp. A noun may stand in apposition to an idea con- 
tained in a whole clause in German asin English. It agrees 
in number and case with that to which it is added, except it 
be a proper name; this does not vary in case; as, Die 
Granjzen des Komigreid)s Preufen (not Preufens), 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Prussia (literally, the king- 
dom Prussia). Die Macht des Kaifers Karl, the power 
of the emperor Charles ;—Hetnrtd) des Voglers, of Hen- 
ry the Fowler;—Lndwitg des Bierzehten, of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The same rule applies to the names of the 
months when they are appended to the word JMonat 5 as, 
Der Anfang des Monats Mat, the beginning of the month 
(of) May. . : 

Titles and similar words prefixed to proper names are re- 
garded as in apposition, not the proper names in apposition 
with the titles; hence these titles, though prefized, are with- 
out declension in the singular, and also without any article ; 
as, Doftor Gall’s Vorlefungen, Dr. Gall’s lectures. 

The names of measure, weight, and number, after numerals 
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and before other nouns designating materials, are regarded and 
construed as numerals, and therefore do not affect the case 
of the following noun; as, Qtit dret Paar Gchuben, with 
three pair. (of) shoes, construed like drei Gdjubhen, three’ 
shoes. If, however, the latter noun have an adjective or other 
qualifying word, it must be put in the genitive; as, 3wet 
Pfund frifdjen Brodes, two pounds of fresh bread. 
See pp. 108—110. The word rt, kind, is also construed 
as if it were an adjective; as, Gine neue Art Rorn, a new 
kind (of) corn. The word Saar is sometimes an indefinite 
numeral, meaning a few. It is then always ‘in the same 
case with the following noun, and has before it the article 
ein without declension; as, Sn ein Paar Tagen, in a few 
days; eit Paar titdytige Reute, a few able men. © 


SECTION II. 


OF THE RELATION OF THE NOUN IN REGIMEN TO ITS VERB. 


The object—generally a noun in the oblique case, stands 
either as ‘the complement of an objective* verb or adjective, 
or as an adverbial qualification of a subjective verb. When 
the verb expresses an action, tending to or from the object, 
the object is the complement of the verb, i. e. is necessary to 
the complete sense of the verb in that connection. 


A. THe CompLemMentAL RELATIONS OF THE OBJECT. 


These may be divided into classes either according to 
their kinds, or according to the direction or tendency of the 
action to or from. 

According to kind we distinguish, 


eee 
* See p. 223. Adverbs perform the same office as these nouns 

in regimen, but the simplicity of their construction in a sen- 

tence is such that they require no particular attention here. 
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(1) That action whose object is contemplated as a person. 
It is immaterial whether it be a real person or not; if it be 
not, there is a personification. | 

(2) That kind of action whose object is contemplated as 
an inanimate thing. The relation of objects of this class to 
their verbs may, according to the nature of the action, be 
physical, moral, or intellectual. ‘The second term relates to 
affections, such as desire and aversion; the third, to the acts 
of the understanding. . 

In regard to the direction or tendency of an action, we 
may distinguish, (1) The idea of an agency proceeding from 
the object, i. e. the oblique case expressing the source or mo- 
tive of the action; as, he speaks from the heart. (2) The 
idea of an agency, either terminating directly on its passive 
object, or pointing to an indirect object, both of which imply 
motion ¢o or direction towards a thing. 


Case. 


The proper case for the object of an action contemplated 
as a person is the dative; as, Sd) hab’ ber hifpanifden 
Monar die gedient, I have served the Spanish monarchy, 
where “the Spanish monarchy” is viewed as a person. 

The proper cases for the object contemplated as an inani- 
mate thing are, (1) The genitive for action proceeding from 
an object. (2) The accusative for action directed towards a 
passive object. Besides this, there is a causative action, or 
one of destination, whose relation 1s pointed out by a prepo- 
sition; as, Gr hat mid) zum SHiiter beftellt, he made, or ap- 
pointed me guard. 

These forms are sometimes interchanged, but they include: 
all the complemental relations of the object. 


1. The Genitive. 


The genitive is the case to express direction from an inani- 
mate thing, and is employed to designate, (1) The physicak 
28 
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relations of possession and want, of obtaining and losing. 
(2) The moral relations of desire and aversion, and all the 
agency of the affections and passions. (3) The intellectual 
relations of perception, recollection, knowledge, and all the 
acts of the understanding. : 

The prevailing use of the genitive in German, is the geni- 
tive of predicate, i. e. the genitive not governed by a noun, 
rather than that of attribute, i.e. when one noun governs 
another in the genitive. Like the genitive in Greek, it in- 
cludes both, whereas the Latin employs the genitive chiefly 
for the latter, and the ablative for the former. Consequently 
the genitive in German is nearly equivalent to the genitive 
and ablative in Latin. This is more particularly the case in 
the old German, in which the genitive had the same wide 
scope as in the Greek. ‘The modern German has introduced 
the accusative, or a preposition with its case, in the place of 
the genitive, to a considerable extent. This genitive rela- 
tion, which is expressed mostly by one preposition in English 
and French (of and de), is more graphically expressed by 
various prepositions in German; as, Yon, for the idea of 
separation, in the general sense of whence ; vor, for that of 
aversion, fear, caution, etc., and an, when the noun limits the 
preceding word; as, ‘rich iz faith.” When the genitive is 
used in such instances, it gives an antique, or solemn air to 
the expression. Where both forms are used, the genitive 
generally follows a verb or adjective used figuratively, or in 
an intellectual or spiritual sense, and the accusative or pre- 
position with its case, after verbs in their literal sense; as, 
Brod geniefen, to eat bread; des Lebens geniefen, to enjoy 
life; von der Retfe. mide, fatigued with the journey; des 
Reifens mide, satiated with traveling. 

The accusative or a preposition with its case has taken 
the place of the older genitive most frequently in moral and 
intellectual relations, but frequently also in physical. Ac- 
cording to present prevailing usage the genitive is required, 
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1. After the following intransitive verbs : 


Adhten, to mind, 
beditrfen, to want, 
begehren, to desire, 
braudjen, to use, 
entbebren, to want, 
entrathen, to do without, 
ermagelit, to want, 
erwalnen, to mention, 
gedenfen, to think of, 
geniefen, to enjoy, 
gewahren, to observe, 


harren, to wait for, 
[adyen, to laugh at, 
pflegen, to foster, 
fcdyonen, to spare, 
fpotten, to mock, 
verfehlen, to miss, 
vergeffen, to forget, 
wabhren, to guard, watch, 
wahrnehmen, to observe, 
walten, to manage, 
warten, to attend to. 


In common conversation, the accusative is more frequently 


used after adyten, bebdiirfen, begehren, braudyen, entbebren, 
erwahnen, genicfen, pflegen, fdyonen, verfeblen, vergeffen, 
wahrnehmen, wahren, warten (to take care of); auf with 
the accusative after adhjten, harren, and warten, is not un- 
common; and itber with the accusative after laden, fpotten 
and walter. 


2. After the following reflective verbs, also intransitive : 


Sid) anmagen, to claim, 

*“* annebhmen, to engage in, 

“* bebdienen, to make use of, 

“* befleifen, to apply one’s 
self to, 

“* befletfigen, to apply one’s 
self to, 

“ begeben, to give up, 

“« bemiddytigen, to get pos- 
session of, 

“ bemeiftern, to seize, 

“* be{cheiden, to acquiesce in, 

“ befinnen, to think upon, 


fid) entdufern, to abstain from, 
“ entbliden, to have the im- 
pudence (to do a thing), 
* entbredyen, to forbear, 
“ enthalten, to abstain, 
 ent{dylagen, to get rid of, 
“ entfinnen, to recollect, 
“ erbarmen, to have com- 
passion, 
 erfredjen, to presume, 
“ erinnern, to remember, 
erfithnen, to venture, 
“ erwebhren, to resist, 


n 
“wn 
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fid) freuen, to rejoice, fid) unterwinbden, to undertake, 
** getroften, to hope for, “ yermeffen, to presume, 
 rithinen, to boast of, * perfelen, to be aware of, 


“ fdimen, to be ashamed, “ webrett, to resist, 
“ itberheben, to be arrogant, “ weigern, to refuse, 
“* unterfangen, to undertake, “ wunbdern, to wonder. 


After fic) erbarmen, fic) frenen, (id) (dyaimen and fic) wun- 
Dern, iiber with the accusative is also employed; after fitch 
enthalten, pon is used sometimes; and after fitch befinnert 
and id) erfreuen, anf with the accusative is employed, giving 
the verbs a peculiar signification; as, G8 hat {ich feiner da rz 
itber gu freuen, no one can rejoice at that. Gr wunbderte 
fid) nicht wenig itber mein GSdhwadroniren, he was not a 
little surprised at my prating. © enthalte vom Blute 
meine Sande, O restrain my hands from blood. Sch befinne 
mid) auf thn, [remember him. Wuf etwas fic) frenen, 
to rejoice in prospect of a thing. 

3. The impersonal verbs es gelit{tet mid), I am pleased 
with; es jammert midj, I have compassion; e8 reuet mich, 
I regret; e8 [ofnt ftch, it is worth while, govern the genitive. 
The first is also construed with nad}. 

4, After the following active verbs the genitive of a thing 
is required, with the accusative of a person: 


Anflagen, to accuse, entfeken, to displace, 
belehren, to inform, entrwohnen, to wean, 
berauben, to rob, ‘losfpredjen, to absolve, 
befdjuldigen, to accuse, malhnen, to remind, 
entbinden, to set free, iiberfithren, to convict, 
entblifen, to strip, liberlyeben, to exempt, 
entheben, to exempt, liberzeugen, to convince, 

_ entladen, to disburden, verfichern, to assure, 
entfleiden, to undress, vertroften, to put off with hope, 
entla(few, to liberate from, _—witrdigen, to think worthy of, 
entledigen, to free from, seilen, to accuse. 
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The preposition vont is also used after entbinden, entblofer, 
entladen, entfletden, entfeber, entwohnen, losfprecher, bers 
fithren, ubergeugen and verfiden; auf after vertriften ; and 
an after mabnen. 


d. After the following adjectives : 


Beditrftig, in want of, {08, free from, | 
bendthigt, in need of, midd)tig, in possession of, — 
bewnft, conscious, miide, tired of, 
eingedenf, mindful, fatt, satiated with, 
fabig, capable of, fdyuldig, guilty of, 

froh, glad, theilhaft, partaking of, 
gewabhr, aware of, uberbdrit(jig, tired with, 
gewartig, expecting, verdadjtig, suspicious, 
gewif, certain of, verluftig, having lost, 
gewohnt, accustomed to, voll, full of, 

funbdig, skilled in, . werth, worth, 

{edig, empty, free, witrdig, worthy. 


leer, void of, 


The accusative is now more common than the genitive af- 
ter gewahr, gewohnt, log, miide, fatt, voll and werth. Bort 
is often used after gewif, leer and voll; 31 after fahig; and 
itber after froh; as, EGinen widrigen Anmblic ges 
wohnt, mitde, fatt, [08 werden, to become accustomed to, 
tired of, satiated with, free from a disagreeable look or view. 
Cinen Gulden werth, worth a guiden. Boll is con- 
strued with the accusative chiefly when the latter is without 
an adjective; and in such cases the form voller is not un- 
common ; as, Boll Gifer, full of zeal; Voller Gnade und 
Wabhrhett, full of grace and truth. ; 

Certain expressions have been preserved of the old use of | 
the genitive after words which now require another construc- 
tion. Such are, Ginen des Landes verweifen, to banish one 
from the country. Sch [ebe der Hoffmung, I cherish the hope. 

QR * 
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Hungers fterben, to die of hunger. Des Codes verbleidhen, 
to be pale with death, i. e. to die. CGined Mindes genefert, 
to be delivered of a child. Gite find bes Handels einig, they 
are agreed in the case. Gr ift feines febens nid)t ficer, his 
life is not secure. In old German, the verb fei was con- 
strued with the genitive instead of the dative, and traces of 
this usage are still found in many expressions; as, Die Erde 
ift Des Serrn, the earth is the Lord’s. 


2. Prepositions in place of the Genitive. 


As has been already remarked, many ideas which were 
originally expressed by the genitive are now exclusively ex- 
pressed by certain prepositions. 

The preposition pon is employed to express the idea of 
separation after the verbs, befreien, to liberate; erretten, to 
rescue; erlifen, to redeem, to deliver; heilen, to heal; fic) 
erholen, to recover; and after the adjectives, frei, free; and 
retit, pure. 

The preposition mit, with, is put after such active verbs as 
take, besides the accusative, another noun as an instrument 
or means of a physical action. These verbs are, fiillen, to 
fill; {dymucen, to adorn; verfehen, to furnish; yerforgen, 
to provide ; verfdyonen, to spare (—mit Gorge, to spare one 
the anxiety); befleiden, to clothe; befrdnjzen, to crown; bez 
malen, to paint; beladen, to load; befeBen, to occupy ; bez 
legen, to encumber, and other similar compounds with the 
prefix be.* So also, Ntitletd haben, to have compassion ; 
and the reflective verbs, fic) befaffen, to employ one’s self; 
fic) begnitgen, to be satisfied; td) behelfen, to be contented, 
are construed with mit. 

The preposition um is employed to indicate loss, or ruin 
in connection with such words as, fommen and bringer. 
With the auxiliary fen, the participle of these verbs is fre- 
quently omitted. Examples, Gr tft um feinen guten Ruf 


* See page 245, Rem. 2 
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gefommen, he has lost his good name. Sd) bin um meinen 
Gchlummer, I have lost my sleep. For further examples see 
page 278. 

The relation of dominion is designated by uber, after 
such verbs as gebieten, to command; herrfdjen, to rule; 
fdyalten, to control; ffegen, to conquer, and many others; 
as, Vater Zeus, der iiber alle Gotter herrfdt, father Jupi- 
ter, who rules over all the gods. Go laffet Shr das Regis 
ment liber Gud) fdalten und walten, let the government 
bear entire sway over you. ©dhalten und walten, is one of 
those common German idioms by which two similar words 
are joined together to convey one idea, as, Handel und Wane 
del, trade. 

Those indirect cases, or remote nouns, wen are sadded to 
limit a verb and its direct case, or an Benet are generally 
governed by prepositions. 

(1) Qn is so used with the dative after the verbs hindern, 
to hinder ; [eidett, to suffer; fterben, to die; fic) radyen, to 
revenge; fid) verfitnbdigen, to be in fault; fic) fattigen, to 
satiate one’s self; gleidyen, to resemble; itbertreffen, to ex- 

el; nachftehen, to be inferior; zunelhmen, to increase; abe 
nehmen, to decrease ;—and after the adjectives arm, poor ; 
reid), rich; [eer, empty; grof, large; flein, small; gleich, 
like; dbultch, similar; ftarf, strong; fdywad), weak; iber- 
legen, superior; franf, ill, sick; blind, blind; {alm, lame; 
frudjtbar, fruitful, and many others. The phrases, G8 fehz 
fet, e8 mangelt, an eine Gade, there is a failure, or want of 
a thing, also belong here. Examples: Dod) hinbdern die 
Sdyleppen am ange, still the trails are a hindrance to dan- 
cing. Herzog Bernhard ftarb an einer peftartigen Krank: 
heit, Duke Bernard died of a pestilential disease. Wn Lez 
ben reich) ijt die Natur, nature is rich in life, i. e. teems with 
life. 

(2) Sn with the dative after wetteifern, emulate ; fid) irz 
rent, to be mistaken; ffdj itben, to practice ;—and after the 
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adjectives ge{dytct, skilful; erfahren, experienced; bewans 
bert, versed; verftodt, hardened; einfad), simple; grof, 
large; Flein, small; genau, exact; abnilidy, similar; gleich, 
like; etntg, united ; unterfdieden, different, and many others ; 
as, Oie irrte fid) tm mir, wie Maria in Eud), she was mista- 
ken in me, as Mary was in you. 

(3) Bon after the adjectives fdjon, beautiful; haglicd), ug- 
ly; bleic), pale; roth, red, and many others; as, Gr ift nidjt 
haglid) yon Geftalt, he is not ugly in form. Sunt von 
Farben, variegated with colors. 

(4) Mit after anfangen, to commence; beginnen, to be- 
gin; endigen, to end; geigett, to covet, to be parsimonious; 
prahlen, to boast; grof thun, to make pretensions; ftolz 
thun, to assume airs; Gypott tretben, to ridicule ;—and after 
zufrieden, satisfied; farg, penurious; geijig, avaricious; 
fparfam, parsimonious; ver{dywenderifd), wasteful; fertig, 
ready, done, ended, and many others; as, Der farge Staat 
wird Dann mit feinen Kindern geizen, the penurious state 
will be stingy with its children. JRit dem da werden Sie 
nidjt fertig, you are not done with that, i. e. you are not rid 
of it. The idiom here lies in fertig Werden, to become 
ready, to be through with. 

(5) Unt in comparisons of magnitude, and after such peli 
as fid) verredjnen, to miscalculate, where it is to be rendered 
by as the measure of excess; as, Sd) fehe um einen Freund 
ntid) reichyer, I see that I am richer by one friend, i. e. have 
one more friend. mt with the infinitive also belongs here. 
For examples of the use of this preposition see page 278. 

The preceding examples of the use of prepositions in the 
place of the genitive relate to the class of acts termed physt- 
cal. Examples of those relating to the intellect are not nu- 
merous. They are the following; denfen, tothink; meinen, 
to be of opinion; glauben, to believe ; traiment, to dream, to 
imagine; erfabren, to know, and others like them, all of 
which take pont after them. Gypredjen, to speak; erzabler, 
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to relate; and horer, to hear, are construed in the same way. 
Wiffen, to know, takes both pon and 11m, to know of or about 
athing. 3wwetfeln, to doubt ; verzweifeln, to despair; and 
irre werden, to get out of the way, to be perplexed, always 
require an with the dative; as, Die Freunde werden irr’ an 
Dir, the friends are perplexed about you, or are deceived in 
you. Of the class of moral acts, or those which relate to the 
desires, passions and sensibilities, the following are to be 
specified. 

The preposition yor is employed after words of fear ; viz. 
after bewwahren and verwabren, to guard against, to ward 
off; fdyitben, to defend; hitten, to protect; fdjenuen, to be 
shy off, to shun; fiirdjten, to fear; erfcdyrecfen, to be terri- 
fied ; grauen, to have a horror of; fliehen, to flee; bergen, 
to hide; efefn, to loathe ;—fidher, secure, and other similar 
words; as, Drum will(t Ou Did) vor Leid bewabhren, there- 
fore you will guard yourself against suffering. Damit id) 
fidjer fet vor Guren Pfeilen, that I may be secure against 
your darts. ein Cifengitter fhitht vor threr Lift, no iron 
grate is defence against her intrigue. Gr verftedte fie mit 
Lebensgefahr vor ihren Verfolgern, he concealed her at the 
peril of his life from her persecutors. Bor dem Romig verz 
Friedyt {ich feine Leidenfdhaft, his passion conceals itself 
(creeps out of sight) from the king, 

Objects of dislike, of sorrow, joy and surprise, are indicated 
by itber with the accusative, after giirnen, to be angry; fdjel- 
ten, to scold; trauern, to mourn; flagen, to complain; 
weinen, to lament; fid) drgern, to be offended; fic) betrii 
ben, to be sorry; fic) befdweren, to have grievances; fid) 
entrit(ten, to be in a passion; frohlocen, to exult; erjtaunen, 
to be amazed at; entzitcit, ravished, and similar words. 
After eiferfitc)tig, jealous; neidtfd), envious; erboft, angry ; 
and argwolntfd), suspicious, auf with the accusative is re- 
quired; as, Sc) erfchrecte ither Cure Unverfdamthet, I 
am frightened at your shamelessness. Sndef unwillig uber 
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uns fein Geift die Welt verlagt, his spirit, displeased with 
us, leaves the world. Die Gtande aufgebradt itber den 
RKaijer, etc., the states of the empire, incensed at the empe- 
ror, etc. WWir haben nadjher ung oft was dDaritber gu 
@ute gethan, we afterwards often amused ourselves at that. 
Sid) etwas (here was) gu Gute thun, is an idiom, meaning, 
to make it a pleasure, to be amused with, Daritber fchet- 
nen Gie erftaunt, you seem to be astonished at that. The 
preposition ob is used poetically for iiber ; as, Entriiftet find’ 
id) fie o b Dem neuen Regiment, I find them enraged at the 
new government. [fe Redlidjen beflagen fid) ob diefes 
Landvogts Geiz, all honorable men complain of this magis- 
trate’s avarice. 

Sorrow for a loss of a thing is specially indicated by um, 
after weitten, to weep; flaget, to lament; trauern, to 
mourn ; fid) betritben, to be sorry; gramen, to grieve ; fic) 
fiiminern, to take a thing hard; beneiden, to envy, and the 
like; as, Weiw? um den Bruder, weep for your brother. 

Wuf, with the accusative, is used after words of confidence 
and assurance, such as yertrauen, to trust; redjnen, to count, 
rely; vertroften, to put off with; troger, to be insolent, to 
defy ; podyett, to boast, to brag; fid) berufen, to appeal to; 
fid) verlaffen, to commit to; and ftolz, proud; as, Wel Dez 
nent die auf Did) vertrauen ! alas! for those who trust in 
thee! Muf eine Zeit, die Wlles lofen wird, hat er fie verz 
trojtet, he has put her off (with hope) to the time, when all 
shall be set free. Zrogt nicht auf Guer Redht, rely not, 
with defiance, upon your right. ©Go lange die Weisheit 
auf Meisheit recynet, so long as wisdom relies on wisdom. 

The object of agreeable emotions is pointed out by an 
with the dative, after fid) weiden, to feast one’s self; {ich ers 
geben, to enjoy; Theil nehmen, to participate in; and after 
*reude, Luft, Gefallen, Croft haben Can einer Gade), to 
find joy, delight, pleasure, consolation ‘in a thing). Qn is 
used with the accusative after denfen, to think; glauben, to 
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believe ; fid) gewohnen, to accustom one’s self; fid) fehren, 
to care for; as, Gie haben Shre Luft Dram, mich zu qualen, 
you take pleasure in tormenting me. Selren Gie fic) nicht 
an meine Chranen, pay no attention to my tears. 

The object of desire may be viewed as that which calls 
forth the affection or acts upon the individual, implying di- 
rection from the object of desire towards the individual, in 
which case it is put in the genitive, according to ancient 
usage; or it may be regarded as that to which the mind tends, 
which is the more modern conception of it, and then the 
verb takes a preposition indicating motion towards an object. 

The prepositions thus used, are: 

(1) Nad) after ftreben, to strive; verlangen, to long for; 
tradjten, to seek after, to pursue; ffd) felnen, to long for; 
forfdyen, to search; fragen, to ask; begierig, desirous, and 
others; as, Geizeft Ou nad) Ehre? do you lust after 
honor 1 

(2) Um after bitten, to beg; flehen, to entreat; werben, 
to sue for; bublen, to woo; fid) bemithen, to take pains; 
fpielen, to play, to hazard; ftreiten, to contend; fic) befiim- 
mtern, to care, and many others; as, Sd) bitte 1 m etme grofe 
@unft, I ask for a great favor. Sch) flehe Did) um drei 
Lage Zeit, 1 beg for three days time. Mit dem Gchwert 
um ffe werben, to woo her with the sword. Sd) muf um 
das Lob der Menge bublen, I must court the praise of the 
multitude. ‘Seun Sie um Meitgefiuhle wimmern, if you 
whimper for compassion. affen wir der Grde Firften um 
die Erde lofen, let us leave the kings of the earth to draw 
lots for the earth. Die Wrmee fummert fid) mehr um den 
Krug, als den Krieg, the army cares more for wine than 
for war. 

(3) MWuf with the accusative, after hoffen, to hope; finnen, 
to meditate; halten, to hold or adhere to; be(tehen, to per- 
sist in; gefaft, prepared. ergichten, to renounce, the op- 
posite of desire, also takes auf. Examples: Sd) werde auf 
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Grfillung diefes Gides halten, I will hold to the fulfilment 
of this oath. Der Herjog finnt auf Verrath, the duke 
meditates treason. §arlos dringt auf Wntwort, Carlos in- 
‘sists on an answer. Wuf folde Botfdhaft war th nicht ge- 
faft, for such a message I was not prepared. Jur muf man 
Durdhans auf das Verzidht thun, was man gewohnlid) Verz 
fteben nennt, but one must utterly renounce what is com- 
monly called understanding. | 


3. The Accusative. 


The accusative has a two-fold use, the one being that in 
which it is the passive object of the verb, and may always be 
known by its becoming the nominative when the verb is 
changed into the passive form; the other that in which it is 
a substitute for the genitive, and which stands more generally 
after the verbs that have no passive form, and consequently 
are not active verbs in the proper sense of the term. To this 
latter class most of the radical verbs originally belonged, 
many of which have now become active as well as neuter; to 
the former class belong most derivative verbs. 

The accusative as a passive object, or as that which re- 
ceives the direct action of the verb, is governed, 

(1) By all causative verbs. Under these are included not 
only those derived from nouns; as, fallen, to fell (different 
from fallen, to fall), and tranfen, to, water (different from 
trinfen, to drink), from Fall, fall, and Cranf, drink (hence 
to cause to fall, to cause to drink); but those derived from 
adjectives; as, ftarfen, to strengthen, i. e. to cause to be 
strong, from ftarf, strong; {dywaden, to weaken, i. e. to 
cause to be weak, from {djwad), weak. 

(2) Verbs compounded with the prefix, be, except begeg- 
nen, behager, beftehen, beruben, beharren and bewad)fen. 

The pronouns of reflexive verbs are in the accusative. 
Cid) Cente Cache) anmafen, to claim; fid) einbilden, to 
imagine; fid) getranen, to venture, to hazard; fid) vorneh- 
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men, to undertake; and fic) vor{tellen, to conceive, which 
are generally ranked with reflexive verbs, take the dative of 
the pronoun. But they are not strictly reflexive verbs, for 
reflexive verbs are, with reference to another object be- - 
sides the pronoun, always intransitive, whereas the verbs 
above mentioned take an accusative of a thing besides the 
dative of the person; as, “I claim, or imagine to myself 
something.” 

In the expressions, es friert mid), I am cold; e8 hungert 
mid), I am hungry, and the like, the logical subject is made 
grammatically the passive object of the verb. Gyredyen, in 
the sense, to speak with, sometimes takes the accusative; 
as, Sprad) er midjt Cinige insgehetm? did he not speak 
with some persons in secret ? 

The accusajive is used in the place of a genitive (thus 
modifying the conception) to designate quantity after the in- 
transitive verbs wiegert, to weigh; foften, to cost ; gelten, to 
go for; and after the adjectives werth, worth; {chwer, heavy 
(weighing); reid), rich; grof, large; lang, long; breit, 
wide; tief, deep; hod), high; and weit, wide, distant; as, 
Tas foll die Wette gelten ? what is the bet? for what 
amount is it? @é gilt die & h re, honor is at stake, literally, 
it goes for honor. G8 ift fiinf Gdube breit, vierthalb 
hod), und vierzig fang, it is five feet wide, three and a half 
high, and forty long. In the old German the genitive was 
actually used in such sentences, and remains of that use are 
seen in the expressions, ines QDaumens did, the thick- 
ness of a thumb; einer Gypanne wett, a span wide; 
Wr mes lang, aslong as your arm; Mannes hod), of the 
height of aman. The verb [ehren, to teach, a causative of 
lernent, to Jearn, takes a person as the passive object, and the 
thing taught as the remote object, also in the accusative, 
though the genitive was formerly employed here. 

There is a large class of forms expressing the relation be- 
tween a verb or adjective and a following noun, which con- 
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vey the general idea of destination—that which a thing is 
made, designed, conceived or desired to be. This class de- 
serves to be treated of by itself. Prepositions are: most com- 
monly employed to express the relation here mentioned. 

1. Instances of Physical Destination : 

(1) The preposition 3 serves the purpose of pointing out 
the destination of a thing after verbs and adjectives which have 
the general signification of becoming, making, choosing, nam- 
ing, turning out to be, being adequate, useful or valuable ; 
as, Zu Waffer werden, to become water. Der Zwang der 
Zeiten madt mid) gu Curen Gegner, the necessity of the 
times makes me (to be) your opponent. Zum Gdhlad)tfeld 
ward die Stadt, the city became a battle-field. 23 Gurer 
Warnung follte fie gereidyen, it should serve you as a warning. 
Ob er gu unferm Konig taugt? is he fit to be our king? Gr 
hat ihm gum Freund gewahlt, he has chosen him for a 
friend. 

The same preposition is used ee words expressing suf- 
ficiency for a thing, where for would be employed in Eng- 
lish; as, ©8 gibt genug Chinlanglid)) gum Leben, aber gu 
wenig zum Cattefjen, there is enough (sufficient) for life, 
but too little for satisfying the appetite. 3u fdwad) gur 
Arbeit, too weak for labor. Du bift 3 u ftolg gur Demuth, 
id) gur iige, you are too proud for humility, I for falsehood 
(to be humble, to be guilty of falsehood). 

(2) The preposition in with the accusative is put after the 
verbs verwanbdeln, to change into; theilen, to divide; zerfez 
gett, to take to pieces, and others of similar import; as, 
Sdynell wirft Ou Recht in Unredht fic) verwandeln feben, 
you will quickly see justice turned into injustice. Deutfdh- . 
land theilt fid) in gwet Unionen, Germany is divided into 
two bodies. The nominative after bleiben, to remain, and 
werden, to become, is a similar construction. 

When a thmg is destined morally or by moral causes, 311, 
nad), auf and um are variously émployed; as, 3um Fries 
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den ermabhnen, rathen, bereden, to exhort, advise, persuade to 
peace. YGie fehn’ id) mid) nad) der Lat! how do I 
long for the burden! Gr finnt auf unerbirte That, 
he meditates an unheard of deed. Sc) bitte noc) um eine 
gweite @unjt, I ask for still another favor. 

Things are by an intellectual act destined : 

(1) By the preposition fitr after halten, to hold ; erflaren, 
to explain; ausgeben, to give out; gelten, to pass for; addy- 
tent, to regard, and many others of a similar character; as, 
Wir halten’s blof f-irr Lug und. Crug, we hold it to be mere 
deception. Ginen fiir einen Gerrdther erflaren, to pro- 
nounce one a traitor. G©id) fitr einen Arzt ausgeben,.to 
give one’s self out as a physician. Wir finnen gelten fir 
ein ganzes Bolf, we can pass for a whole nation. 

(2) By the accusative after, heifen, to call; nennen, to 
name ; {cjeltet, to reproach with hard names. When these 
verbs become passive the naminative is used. 

This relation is also expressed by wie and als after verbs 
of estimating, by the case in apposition, and by adjectives in 
such phrases as, Wan pret{*t mid) glucdLid), men pro- 
nounce me happy. 


4. The Infinitive. 

The infinitive has much more of the participial character 
in German than in English. It is often used as a noun de- 
signating, in the most general way, action in the abstract. It 
then always has the definite article, and ought not to be fol- 
lowed by the accusative. Example, Das faufesn erbigt, 
running heats one. It is used in the various cases; as, 311m 
Kliegen gehoren Fliigel, wings are required for flying. Sd) 
bin Des Gebens und des Befudens mide, I am tired 

of walking and visiting. Sometimes it is used as a concrete 
“noun, and then it takes also the indefinite article and may 
take an adjective; as, Gin theured Andenfen, a choice 
memorial. 
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But the infinitive has a participial use differing from the 
above both in sense and in construction. It has more of the 
character of the verb, it being qualified by adverbs, and con- 
strued with nouns in regimen. As a noun it is limited to 
the nominative and accusative cases. All this will be best illus- 
trated by examples. Gterben it Michts, dod) (eben und 
nidjt febhen, dag ijt ein Unglid. Dying is nothing; but 
living and yet not seeing, isa real misfortune. Gin Wunder 
ho ffen bhieBe Gott verfudyen, to expect a miracle would 
be (called) to tempt God. eift dag in England [eben? 
is that (called) living in England? Das heift grofmitthig 
banbdeln, that is (called) acting nobly. Das nennt er arz 
bette, he calls that laboring. Spier ift gut wohnen, here 
is convenient dwelling, i. e. a good place to reside. Du haft 
gut fadjen, it is easy to laugh (you have easy sa . 

The infinitive is used without 3u, 

(1) In participial constructions, as in the examples Just 
presented. 

(2) After the verbs, fonnen, mogen, laffen, ditrfen, follen, 
wollen and mutffen; and werden, when it is an auxiliary to 
form the future tense. 

(3) After the verbs hetfen, to bid; helfen, to help; fehren, 
to teach; fernen, to learn; hore, to hear; fehen, to see; 
fiihlen, to feel. For example: Sd) heif ihm gehen, I bade 
him go; Gr hilft mir {chreiben, he helps me to write; der 
Bater lehrt das Rind lefen, the father teaches his child to 
read; wir fernen tangen, we learn to dance; id) hire fife 
fingen, I hear them sing; id) fehe thn fommen, I see him 
come, or coming; er fithlte fein Blut gahren, he felt his blood 
boil, or boiling. After some of those verbs, the English more 
commonly use the participle; the Germans constantly employ 
the infinitive. Yehren and [ernen sometimes admit ju be-. 
fore the infinitive that follows them. 


* See the larger Dictionaries for the various idiomatic uses 
of the words, gut and heifer. 
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Some verbs are joined to an infinitive without gu, in par- 
ticular phrases. They are: 

Bleiben, to remain, which with the infinitive, signifies con- 
tinuance of locality; as, er bleibt [iegen, he continues lying ; 
er bicibt fi bert, he continues sitting, he keeps his seat, he does 
not move from his seat; er bleibt. {tehen, he continues stand- 
ing. Thus with fteden, to stick fast; hangen, to hang; 
fnien, to kneel ; leben, to adhere, to stick. 

®abren, to go in a carriage, with fpagieren ; as, id) fabre 
fpagieren, I drive out for exercise, for an airing. 

Sinden, to find, is followed by the infinitive, where the 
English put the participle. Gr fand fie {djfafen, he found 
them sleeping, or asleep: id) fand Das Bud) auf dem Tifdhe 
fiegen, 1 found the book lying upon the table. The partici- 
ple might here be used, even in German. 

Geben, to go; as, id) gehe fpatieren, I take a walk; er 
gelt {dylafen, he goes to sleep, that is, he goes to bed; and 
with some other verbs. Sjaben, to have, in these, and simi- 
lar phrases; er hat gut retjen, he has good travelling, it is 
easy for him to travel; Gie haben gut fpredjen, you have 
fine talking; wir haben Geld auf 3infen ftehen, we have 
money standing out on interest. 

Sich legen, to lay one’s self down, with fdlafen, to sleep; 
as, td) lege mic) {cd)lafen, I lay myself down to sleep. 

Machen, when it signifies to cause, to occasion; as, eY 
mad)t mid) [adjen, he makes me laugh; er macht mid) wets 
nen, he makes me cry. 

Reiten to ride on horseback, with en : as, id) reite 
fpabieren, I take a ride. 

Thun, to do, with nidjté, and alg, after it; as, die Frau 
thut nidjté als ganfen, the woman does nothing but quarrel ; 
der Mann thut nidjts als {chelte, the man does nothing 
but scold. 

- The Infinitive with the preposition ju, to, before it is re 
quired in cases not here specified, chiefly : 
Q5* 
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(1) After nouns and adjectives when, in English, either ¢o 
with the infinitive, or of with the participle, is used; for ex- | 
ample, after a substantive, {u(t gu fptefen, an inclination to 
play; bas Vergniigett Ste gu feben, the pleasure of seeing 
you ; Der Wunfdh gelobt gu werden, the wish of being praised ; 
—after an adjective, id) war frol) meinen Freund wieder gu 
fee, I was happy to see my friend again; neugierig 3u wif- 
fen, curious to know; begierig gu erfabren, anxious to be 
informed. 

(2) After verbs, when purpose, design and opinion are in- 
timated. Sch ging gu dem Manne, ihm die Gadje, vorzu- 
ftellen und mit ihm daritber gu fpredyen, I went to the man, 
to represent the thing to him, and fo converse with him about 
it. ‘To verbs expressing opinion or judgment are to be reck- 
oned glauber, to believe; wahnen, to suppose; meinen, to 
think; fic) etnbilden, to imagine; and the following which 
originate in opinion, vorgeben, to hold out; behaupten, to 
affirm ; anffagen, to accuse ; and befdyulbdigen, to inculpate. 
And here the participle 1m is frequently joined with gu, which 
expresses design still more distinctly. iebet bie Cugend, um 
Gliiclid) 3u feyn, love virtue (for) to be happy. 

(3) After the following, and verbs of a similar significa- 
tion; artfaigen, to begin; aufhiren, to cease; befeblen, to 
command ; bitter, to beg; erwarten, to expect; hoffen, to 
hope ; fitrd)ten, to fear; Drohen, to threaten; ftd) freuen, to 
rejoice 5 fid) fdyamen, to be ashamed ; {td} rithmen, to boast ; 
bereuen, to regret, and other similar words expressive of emo- 
tion ;—pflegen, to be wont; fortfahrei, to proceed ; unterlafz 
fen, to neglect; vermeiden, to avoid; zogern, to delay; ges 
wihnen, to accustom; diene, to serve ; hinreidyen, to suf- 
fice; warnen, to warn; weigern, to refuse; erfennen, to ac- 
knowledge, with the infinitive in the preterite tense ; as, er er 
fennt fic) geirrt 3 haben, he acknowledges that he has been 
mistaken; befennett, to confess, with the infinitive preterite, 
as, er befennt das Geld erhalten gu haben, he confesses that 
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he received the money; fdjeinet, to appear, to seem; wittt- 
fdyen, to wish ; verlangen, to desire ; erlauben, to permit ; gez 
ftatten, to allow; verdienen, to deserve; wagett,.to venture; 
haben, to have; as, td) habe Shnen etwas gu fagen, I have 
something to tell you; feyn, to be; as, es ift 3 fitrdyten, it 
is to be feared; wiffen, to know how; as, er weif es gu 
madyen, he knows how to do it; and these verbs, helfen, 
nugen, frommen, when they signify to be of use, to answer 
a purpose. | 

(4) The preposition phne, without, and ftatt or anftatt, 
instead of, require gu before the infinitive. The English 
construe them with the participle: as, ohne gu wiffer, with- 
out knowing, Fr. sans savoir ; ftatt gu fdlafen, instead of 
sleeping ; anftatt gu fchretben, instead of writing. 

In English, the infinitive, with fo, is put after some verbs, 
where the Germans prefer the conjunction dag, with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive. For example: I knew him to be 
the man, id) wufte, daB er der Mann war; they thought - 
me to be mistaken, fie dadjten, Daf id) mid) trrte 5 he be- 
lieved it to be true, er glaubte, daB es wahr ware. The in- 
finitive, with to, is also employed by the English, after words 
which form indirect questions. For example: you know how 
to write; Iwill tell you what to do; teach me what to say. 
In German, the indicative, or subjunctive of some assisting 
verb, such as muff, foll, must, ought, shall, is to be made use 
of; as, Sie wiffen, wie Sie es fdhreiben mitffen, you know 
how you must write it; id) will Shnen fagen, was Sie thunt 
miiffen, I will tell you what you must do; lehren Gie mid, 
was id) fagen foll, teach me what I am to say. / 


5. The Dative. 


The dative is the proper case to indicate a person as the 
complemental object of the verb to which it belongs. It im- 
plies the reciprocal action of the subject and object ; as, ‘I 
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give to the child’ (that receives); ‘the servant obeys the 
master’ (who commands). 

The dative is governed, 

(1) By the simple intransitive eth antworten, to answer ; 
danfen, to thank; Dtenet, to serve; Drohen, to threaten ; 
fellen, to come short; fluchen, to curse; folget, to follow ; 
frolnen, to serve without reward; gebithren, to be due, or 
fitting ; gefallen, to please; gebhoren, to pertain to; gebor- 
den, to listen to; gemtligen, to satisfy ; gereidyen, to be suf- 
ficient or adequate to; gletdyert, to resemble ; helfert, to help; 
huldigen, to swear allegiance to; mangeln, to be deficient ; 
naber, to approach; niigent, to profit; {cyaben, to injure ; 
{cheinen, to appear ; {dymeidyeln, to flatter; trauen, to trust ; 
trofen, to defy; webren, to check, to keep off; weidjen, 
to yield, giemeit, to befit, to become, and other similar verbs ; 
as, Und danfet Dem rettenbde Gotte, and thank the 
God that delivers. Dein Bater dient Dem Kontge, thy 
father serves the king. Yolgt dem Klang, follow the 
sound. QWehre Ou mir nidt, a8 id) hinunterfteige, hin- 
der me not from descending. Gr fdabet uns, und nubt 
fic) nidjt, he injures us without benefitting himself. 

(2) By the following simple transitive verbs which with 
the dative of the person take the accusative of the thing ; viz. 
bieten, to offer; borgen, tolend (only in this sense) ; bringen, 
to bring; geben, to give; gebieten, to command; geloben, 
to promise; geffatten, to grant; geftehen, to acknowledge, 
to admit; gewabren, to assure, to grant; glauben, to believe ; 
gonneit, not to grudge, to grant as a favor ;, [affen, to leave; 
feihen, to lend; [et(ten, to render ; fiefern, to deliver, to fur- 
nish; melden, to announce; offenbaren, to reveal; opfertt, 
to sacrifice; rathen, to advise; rauben, to rob; reicyen, to 
extend ; fdjettfen, to present, to give; fenden, to send; ftely 
fen, to steal; wethen, to consecrate; widmen, to devote; 
zeigen, to point out, and others; as, ®ebiete mit, was 
utenfdylich tft, command me what is human. QGer wird e8 
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dbiefem Nofenwangen glauben ? who will believe it 
(upon the word) of this cherry-cheek ? or, who will believe 
him in that?) Und willff Ou mir das Eingige nod) raus 
ben ? and will you rob me of the only thing that remains ? 
(3) By very many compound verbs, especially those which 
are compounded with the inseparable prefixes er, ver and 
ent, and with the separable prepositions an, ab, auf, bei, 
nad), vor and 35; as, befehlen, to command; begegnen, to 
meet; behagen, to please; befommen, to turn out well or ill 
(only in this sense); erlauben, to permit; erfiegen, to suffer 
under, to sink under; erfdjemen, to appear; erwiedern, to 
reply; erweifen, to demonstrate; verbieten, to prohibit; verz 
gletdjen, to compare; vermablen, to marry; verzethen,to--- - 
pardon; ver{fagen, to refuse; verfpredjen, to promise; vers 
heblen, to conceal; verfidjern, to. assure; entgehen, to 
escape; ertfliehen, to flee from; entfagen, to renounce; 
entwenbden, to purloin; entziehen, to withdraw; anmefjen, 
to take the measure of anything; anyaffen, to fit; anfinnen, 
to require, to enjoin; anfelen, to look upon, to judge from 
the appearance of; anftehen, to be suitable; antragen, to 
propose, to offer; anfagen, to say to, to intimate; abjdjlagen, 
to put away, to refuse; abtreten, to retire; abfagen, to re- 
nounce; auftragen, to lay upon, to commission; auffiinbdis 
gett, to renounce openly; aufbitrdett, to burden, to charge 
with; autflegen, to impose; beifiigen, to subjoin; betlegen, 
to add, to attribute; beimifdjen, to admix; betftehen, to 
stand by, to aid; bet{pringen, to come to one’s aid; beiftim- 
men, to assent; betwobhnen, to be present at; einfleud)ten, to 
be evident; eintragen, to bring in; nadjgehen, to follow; 
nad)jtellen, to lie in wait; nadjftehen, to be inferior; vor 
ftehen, to preside over; vorlegen, to offer, to propose; vors 
gehen, to precede; vorgiehen, to prefer; vorfagen, to re- 
hearse; widerfprecjen, to contradict; widerftehen, to resist ; 
gufagent, to correspond to; guloren, to listen to; gurufen, to 
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callto; gumuthen, to ask, to require; gufdhretber, to ascribe ; 
suftehen, to befit; gufommen, to belong to, to become; gus 
wendeit, to turn towards, and many others. It were an al- 
most endless undertaking to illustrate this use of the dative 
by examples. Let it be remembered, that the dative does not 
tn German, as in some other languages, signify motion to a 
place, but a mere relation (which is mutual) to something ; 
and when it is applied to things, tt generally clothes them with 
‘the attributes and actions of living beings. <A clear appre- 
hension of the nature and import of this case will make it 
comparatively easy to understand its various applications. 

(4) By the adjectives ahnlid), similar; abtriinnig, rebel- 
lious 3 angeboren, innate; angenehm, agreeable; an(tdpig, 
offensive; befannt, known; befdhiedert, appointed, destined ; 
bewuft, known; eigen, peculiar; frembd, foreign; gemag, 
according with; gemein, common; geneigt, inclined, kind; — 
gewogen, friendly, polite; gervad)fen, competent; gnadig, 
gracious; beilfam, salutary; hold, favorable; abbold, unfa- 
vorable; [aftig, burdensome; [teb, agreeable; ntabhe, near ; 
fdyuldig, indebted ;- treu, faithful ; itberfegen, superior ; verz 
derblidy, pernicious; verhaft, odious; verwandt, kindred ; 
widrig, adverse, offensive; ywillfommen, welcome; and nu- 
merous other adjectives formed from verbs which govern the 
dative, as, au(tinbdig, respectable; dien(tbar, serviceable; ge 
horfam, obedient ; ergeben, devoted to; gleid), like; nitg- 
lid), useful ; fd)adlic), injurious, etc. 

(5) By several such expressions, as, [eid thin, wehbe thin, 
fund thun, gu Sitlfe fommen, das Wort reden, den Hof 
machen, Hohn fpreden, 3n Theile werden, and Wort halter 5 
as, &é thut mir leid,I am sorry. G8 wird mir im Herzen 
web’ thun, it will pain me to the heart. Nid)t th m rede id) 
das Wort, I do not speak in his defence, or plead for him. 
Straflofe Fred)hett fpridt Den Gitte n Hohn, unpunished 
offences put morals to scorn (speak contempt to morals). 

(6) By the impersonal verbs, e8 abnet (mir), I have an 
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inkling of it; e8 Dditnft or es Daud)t, it seems; e8 grauet 
(mir), I shudder at; eé efelt (mir), it is nauseating to me; 
e8 {dywindelt (mir), I am dizzy; eé traumet (mir), I 
dream. In the phrase e8 ijt (mir) gu Muthe, I feel, the 
logical subject is put in the dative. G8 dimft and eg Dane, 
sometimes take the accusative. 

The dative is also employed to point out the mere relation 
of a person (or thing viewed as a person) to the verb. This 
is sometimes expressed in English, and it is sometimes omit- 
ted. In the latter case the words in German often seem to 
us to be mere expletives, though in reality they always ex- 
press the relation mentioned above. Examples: Shnen 
bebdentet diefes Oyfer nidjts, to you this sacrifice has no 
meaning. Dem UndanF-haben fie gebaut, they have 
labored for ingratitude; i. e. for those who feel no gratitude. 
Du heifeft thnen nur eine Rauberin des Thrones, you 
are to them (are called by them) nothing but a usurper. Golf 
der Freund mir, der liebende, fterben ? Shall the friend, the 
loving frien@ die to me; i. e. die and leave me desolate ? 
Die Thranen, die ECurem Streit gefloffen, the tears 
which have flowed in regard to, or over your quarrel. 

The dative is used in German in a peculiar manner, where 
a possessive pronoun or a genitive of the noun would be em- 
ployed in English; as, Gr gretft mir an die bre, he assails 
my honor, or he assails me in regard to my honor. ‘Nan 
fieht Dir’s an den Auge an; gewif Ou halt geweint, 
you have certainly been weeping; one sees it in your eyes, 
perceives it from the appearance of your eyes. ud) wobnt 
ein Engel an der Geite, an angel is at your side. Mir 
tidtete ein GSduf das Pferd, a shot killed my horse. hm. 
zu Fifen legt fid) der Leu, the lion laid himself down at his 
feet. Shr habt das Herz mir begwungert, you have forced 
my heart. Qidt den -Geliebten hab’ id) Dir getidtet; 
den Bruder hab’? id) Dir und hab’ ihn mir gemorbdet, I 
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have not slain your lover, I have murdered your brother and 
mine. 

To the dative as the case for persons belong the construc- 
tion with pon after passive verbs; as, Von Geiftern wird 
der Weg dazu befchitbt, the way to it is guarded by angels. 
So also the dative with adjectives ending in bar and fid) 
which have a passive import; as, Der Komet ift uns nicht 
fid)tbar, the comet is not visible to us. The relation and force 
of the dative is represented frequently by mit, fiir, gegen and 
auf with their respective cases; as, Gr hat fic) mit feinem 
Bruder verbunden, he has joined with his brother (joined 
himeelf to). : 

In common life the dative of the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons is often employed in an indefinite 
manner to express the interest either of the person speaking, 
or of the person spoken to; as, Sdy lobe mir das Landleben, 
I like or prefer a country life. Qamalé waren wir Dir febr 
vergniigt, we were very happy at that time. Du bift mir 
ein fchoner Rerl, you are a fine fellow. ; 

The following verbs take the dative or accusative, but in 
a different sense : 

Helfer, to help, with the dative; with the accusative it 
means to be useful to; as, Was hilfe ed ben Menfdyen, fo 
er die ganze Welt gewinne 2 what would it profit a man, if 
he were to gain the whole world? Das Wort der Prebdigt 
half {te nidjté, the word preached was of no use to them. 

Rerfidjern, to assure, to make certain in an intellectual 
sense with the dative; with the accusative it means to make 
sure, to secure in a physical sense ; as, Sedesmal verficherte 
man mir, e8 ware ein Glitd, da diefes Uebel nun fir ime 
mer voriiber fei, every time I was assured that it was a hap- 
py thing that this evil had passed by. ° Haft Du Did) des 
Deodat und Liefenbad) verficyert 2 have you made sure of 
Diodatus and Tiefenbach ? 
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Nadhahmen, to imitate, takes the dative of a person, but 
the accusative of a thing. 

Rifen, to call, to cause to approach, governs the accusa- 
tive ; but when it means, to cry out to, it governs the dative. 

Laffen, to leave, to let, as a principal verb, governs the da- 
tive; as an auxiliary it governs the accusative. 


B. Tue Noun 1s REGIMEN In 1TS ADVERBIAS. CHARACTER. 


1. Those that relate to Space. 


Space is considered either in its relation to the speaker, 
or in its relation to others. When it relates to the speaker 
adverbs of place and of direction are employed; as, Go fann 
icy hier nicht [anger haufen, I cannot live longer here. 

But when space and direction are considered in their re- 
lation to other persons or things, prepositions are used; as, 
RZwifden den Wecern fchritt fie hindurd), she walked 
through between the fields. 

Only in a few particular expressions is the genitive, or the 
accusative used; as, Stan fudt thn aller Orten, search 
is made for him in all places, everywhere. Gin wirthlic 
Dac) fir alle (Manderer, die Des Weges fabren, a sim- 
ple shelter for all travelers who are on the way. Sy wanz 
dre {don feit Sabren Die Lande ans und ein, I have been 
traveling the country for years out and in. 


2. Those that relate to Time. 


Time relates either to the present as it is with the speaker, 
or it relates to other actions. In the former case the different 
tenses of the verb and adverbs are employed; in the latter, 
nouns are generally used. Any abstract noun except the 
names of qualities may be so used; as, Gewalt ift fir ben 
Sdywaden jeber Zett etn Miele, power is always a giant 
to the weak. Beim Gaftmabl, at the time of the feast. 
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Time viewed as a point, the time when. 


(1) Contemporaneous time, as a point at which anything 
occurs, is represented by the prepositions an, in, binnen, inz 
nerhalb, bet, um, gegen, unter, auf and zu, and by the cases 
without a preposition. 

Yn with the dative is used only with those words which 
properly designate time, and corresponds with our word 
at or on; as, am folgenden Lage, on the following day; am 
Wbend, at evening; an diefem Morgen, this morning; an 
Werftagen feiern, to cease from labor on working days. 

Sgn with the dative, like our word in, properly represents 
a period viewed as a point, or in one of its points; as, SJ 1 
den Lagen unfres Glanzes, in the days of our splendor; in 
fchwadjen Stunden, in the hours of one’s weakness; tm 
weldyem Lag und Monat ? on what day and in what month? 
In old German an was used in this way, and is still found in 
such expressions as, am age, in the day, in a clear light; 
am Norge, in the morning; am bend, in the evening ; 
am @nbde, in the end. 

PBinnen and innerhalb, within, limit the time to a certain 
period, which is often regarded as beginning then; as, Ot nz 
nen vier Lagen, within four days, or within four days from 
this time. 

Bei is used with those words which do not properly desig- 
nate time; as, Bei jedem Wbfhied, at each separation; bet 
biefem Wnblicf, at this view, as soon as this was seen; bet 
unfern Gypielen, during our plays, while we were at play; 
beim erften Blicfe, at the first glance. In the old German, 
bei was used with nouns which were of themselves designa- 
tions of time. Of this ancient usage there are still remaining 
such expressions as, bei Tage, m the day-time; bei Nacht, 
at night; bet 3eiter, in season. 

lim, about, and gegen, towards, are generally used with 
nouns that properly designate time. They do not from their 
nature designate precise time; and gegett is less precise and 
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definite than wt, This distinction is particularly obvious in 
such phrases as, um vter Ubr, four o’clock, and gegen vter 
Ubr, towards, or about four o’clock ; um Ddiefelbe Zeit, at or 
near the same time; ge gett Ddiefelbe Zeit, towards, not very 
far from the same time. 

Unter, at the time of, with the dative, and wahrend, dur- 
ing, designate generally periods before words which do not 
of themselves signify time; the latter expresses duration more 
than the former; as, wahrend der fpanifden Religions- 
verfolgungen, during the Spanish persecutions; linter 
Karls des Finften Negterung, in the the reign of Charles 
V.; unter dem Sebete, at the time of prayer; unter der 
Predigt, during the sermon, in sermon time. 

uf with the accusative points out the definite time when; as, 
auf den Mat, in May; aufs neue Sabr, at new year’s day ; 
auf die Minute, at the very minute; auf die Stunde, pre- 
cisely at the hour. It also points out duration, or a limit be- 
yond which a thing does not extend; as, anf viele Sabre, 
for many years; auf ewig, forever; auf die Roche, on the 
week, during the week; auf den gwanzigiten, by the twen- 
tieth, not later than the twentieth. 

31 was used in the old German where in and bei are now 
used, and in connection with 2ett, mal, and a few other 
words it is still found; as, zur rechten Zeit, just in time; 
zum lepten Mal, for the last time; 3 Anfang des Auguits , 
at the beginning of August. In a few phrases itber is em- 
ployed to denote contemporaneous time; as, itber der Lafel, 
at or during meal time; tiber Nacht, in the night, during 
the night. After the noun it means throughout ; as, Diefe 
Nadjt wher, throughout this night. With the dative it 
means zpon, including both contemporaneous time and a 
cause; as, Unfre Kleider und Cchube find alt worden itber 
der fehr langen Neife, our garments and shoes have become 
old upon our long journey, i. e. during the journey and in 
consequence of it. 
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Both the genitive and the accusative express contempora- 
neous time; as, Des Worgens, in the morning; den Wugen- 
bli, in a moment. The genitive is more common in those 
general expressions which imply repetition or custom; as, 
Gages Arbeit, Whends Gajte, labor by day and visitors 
by night. Die Rathe verfammelten fid) bes Mittags, 
fo oft es der Herzog fiir gut fand, the council met at noon as 
often as the duke thought it best. The accusative is more 
common when the noun is made more definite by a qualifying 
word; as,Dret Madyte nad) etnander, three successive 
nights; Diefen Wbend, thisevening. The preposition an 
with the dative is used for the accusative; as, an eben diefem 
Wbend, on this very evening. 

(2) Antecedent time is represented by yor with the dative ; 
as, vor. Whend, before evening; vor eine Stunde, an hour 
ago (not, before an hour, nor before this time by an hour) ; 
vor Kurzem, a short time ago; vor adjt Tagen, a week 
ago. (@&bhe in composition is used in the same sense after the 
manner of the old German ; as, ehedem, formerly ; ehegefter, 
day before yesterday. 

(3) Future time is expressed by nady, auf, itber and tit. 

Nac) signifies in a general way the opposite of yor; as, 
Thu, was vor Oir Fein Weib gethan, nad) Dir fein Weib 
melr thun wird, do what no woman has done before you, 
what no one after you will do. 

Wuf, upon, expresses succession sometimes in a reciprocal, 
sometimes in a causal manner; as, Wuf blut?ge Gdyladjten 
folgt Gefang und Tanz, upon bloody battles follow singing 
and dancing. Und Welle auf Welle zerrinnet, and wave 
after wave breaks. QWuf das Unredht da folgt das Uebel, 
calamity follows upon injustice. 

Ueber with the accusative, and in with the dative, are em- 
ployed only to denote a period, and that a future period. 
Ueber signifies that a thing will not take place sooner, in that 
it will not take place later than the period mentioned; as, 
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Ueber Furg oder lang find Sie Wmbaffadeur, sooner or 
later (after a longer or shorter period) you will be ambassa- 
dor. Ueber ein Kleines, fo werdet Shr mich nicht feber 5 
aber ther ein Rleines, fo werdet Shr mid) feben, (after) 
a short time and you shall not see me, and again (after) a 
short time and you shall see me. Ssente iber acht Cage, 
this day sevennight, i. e. eight days from or after this time. 
Ueber’s Sabr, after a year, a year after. Sn einer Gtunbde 
fel’ id) ihn hangen, within an hour (not later) I shall see 
him hanging. 


Time viewed as a period, time how long. 

This is generally expressed by the accusative ; as, Gr war 
beim Konig gwet volle Stunden, he was with the king 
two full hours. Gr denft den ganzen &ag, he meditates the 
whole day. ang is often added to give greater prominence 
to the idea of protracted duration; as, Sd) habe Sabre 
{ang mid) dDarauf vorbereitet, I have for years been prepar- 
ing myself for it. 

Continued time is also expressed by the prepositions itt, 
fett and bis. 

Sn with the dative is so used only with words properly 
signifying time; it then gives force to the word representing 
the period; as, Jas Shr tn wenig Stunden mir gewefert, 
war er tn einem Menfdyenalter nicht, he was not to me in 
a whole age what you have been in a few hours. 

Geit corresponds to our word since. is, extending to, 
denotes the termination of a period. It is generally connected 
with another preposition; it stands alone particularly before 
relative adverbs; as, big jet, until now; bis heute, until 
to-day; bis morgen, till to-morrow. It stands alone also in 
a few such phrases as, big Ojtern, till Easter; bté cia 
till Michaelmas. 
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Participial and other connections with the Verb. 


Two ideas or. contemporaneous actions may be expressed 
not only by two connected verbs or adjectives, but the latter 
may be expressed by a participle or adverbial phrase joined 
to the first verb or adjective; as, Gr ltegt wadjend wm 
Bette, he lies awake in bed, instead of Gr fiegt tm Bette 
und wadt. Cchicdhtern, mit Unterwerfung nabjt 
Du mir, timid and with submission (submissively) you ap- 
proach me. See on the participle, pages 255—257. 

Words thus attached to the principal verb or adjective, 
generally serve to amplify the ideas of the speaker. ‘They 
sometimes supply the place of an adversative or causal con- 
junction. Sin Sunern herrfdte bet allen fo gefabre 
fiden Gypaltungen Friede, with all these threatening 
divisions (i. e. notwithstanding there were so many divisions) 
there was internal peace. 

A connected participle serves to express the condition of 
the subject or of the object of the verb; as, Sebt pee id) 
berubigt, nowI die in a calm state. 

The present participle must agree with its subject ; but the 
preterite participle is frequently used absolutely with a noun; 
as, Das Haar verwildert, lag der Cchotte da, with 
dishevelled hair the Scott lay prostrate. Gnbdlicd) bleibt er 
gedanfenvoll ftehen, die Wugen zur Erde ge fe nf t, final- 
ly he remained standing in a thoughtful mood, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. After the participle ausgenommen the 
moun agrees in case and gender with the preceding noun 
denoting the class from which the exception is made; as, 
Wlle Bruder ausgenommen der alte fte, all the brothers 
except the oldest, der alte(tte agreeing in case and gender, 
but not in number, with alle Griider. The following exam- 
ple will make the principle still more clear: G8 ift allen 
Bridern angenehm, ausgenommen dem jitng (ten, it is 
agreeable to all the brothers except the youngest. Unbe- 
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fchabet, used like the Latin salvus, governs the genitive as if 
it were a preposition; as, ber Gidespflidjten unbefdabet, 
not interfering with one’s allegiance; der ftreng{ten Chre 
unbefdyadet, one’s honer being preserved inviolate. 

The active participle is frequently omitted; as, Da fommt 
fie felbft, ben Chriftus tn der Hand, die Hoffart und. die 
WMWeltlujt in bem Herzen, there she comes (having) Christ in 
her hand, and pride and lust in her heart. 

Such connected ideas are often attached to the principal 
word by means of the prepositions bei, ntit, unter and ohne. 
An adversative connection is often expressed by bei; as, 
Was fiimmert Dich der bofe Gdhein bei der gerechten 
Gache ? with a good cause, why should an unfavorable ap- 
pearance trouble you? or why should appearances trouble 
you, when your cause is good? Go viel gefunde Beariffe, 
fo viel Gerft bet einem fo weggeworfenen Charafter ! so 
many just ideas, and such talent with such a worthless cha- 
racter, and yet so worthless a character! The idea of man- 
ner, when thus connected, is expressed by the preposition {1t, 
instead of which the genitive was employed in old German, 
and is still found in such expressions as, frohen Muthes, 
with a cheerful mind; trodnen Rleides, with dry garments; 
rubigen Gefidjtes, with unruffled countenance; wibdrigen 
Halles, in case it be not so; unverricdjteter Gadyen, without 
doing anything, the business not being accomplished. 


3. Those that relate to manner. 


The manner of an action is often relative, and then it is 
denoted by a relative adverb; as, f 0 gu Denfen, so to think; 
anders hanbdeln, to act otherwise, where the force of fo 
and anders depends on something else to which they relate. 

In other cases manner js represented by adjectives used ad- 
verbially, by the genitive, and by the prepositions mit, ohne, 
an, auf, wad) and ju. 

Mit is the preposition most used to designate manner ; as, 
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mit BVergniigen, with pleasure. It is also the proper word 
to denote an instrument; as, ntif Dem Meffer, with the knife. 
In the old German bei was used in the sense of mit; and 
this is stil] the case in a few expressions; as, Ginem be tm 
Namen nennen, to call one by name; beim Allmadhtigen 
f{d)woren, to swear by the Almighty. 

Ohne expresses manner negatively; as, oh me Mithe, 
without trouble; oh ne Staf, without measure. 

%n is so used only with the superlative; as, a m witrbig- 
ften, the most worthily. 

uf denotes manner with the accusative only when Weife 
or Urt is expressed or understood ; and with the dative only 
when $eg, in the sense of way, manner, is expressed or un- 
derstood; as, anf ganz verfdiedenen Veife, in an entirely 
different way; auf Gffavenart, in the manner of slaves; 
aufs genauefte, in the most accurate manner; auf anderm 
Veg, in another way. 

Nac denotes manner by indicating agreement with the 
manner of something else: nad) den alten Braudjen des 
Landes, according to the ancient usages of the country; 
nad) Dem Wort, to the letter. The same idea is still more 
definitely conveyed by gemadf ; as, feinem Ctande ge ma, 
in conformity to his rank. Strict conformity or agreement 
is indicated by this word. 

3u represents the manner or kind of motion in traveling, 
in such expressions as, 3n Fufe gehen, to go on foot; gu 
Pferde reife, to travel on horseback; 3 u YSagen, in a car- 
riage; 3u WGaffer, by water; 3u ante, by land. 


4. Those that express a causal relation. 
(1) A physical ground or cause of action is intimated by 
yon, vor, Durd), aus, verimoge and vermittelft. 
Bon and yor denote a cause acting upon the subject of the 
verb; as, Oterben nig von unferer Hand jede lebende 
Geele, every living soul must die at our hand, or suffer 
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death from our hand. Wenn das Gebdude Shrer Ueberz 
seugung fdon von Worten fallt, if the edifice of your 
convictions falls before mere words (falls from words, as 
the cause). Mein RKoyf gliubht von durcdhwadhter Nadht, 
my head burns from a wakeful night, from being kept 
awake through the whole night. Sor adds to the above 
the idea of an obstructed or of a constrained activity of the 
subject of the verb; as, Gr fonnte vor Miidigteit und Hunz 
ger faum C@twas vorbringen, he could scarce accomplish 
anything trom (hindered by) fatigue and hunger. Gie ift 
verftummt yor der Partheten Wuth, she or it is dumb from 
party rage, is made so by party rage. Vor dem Glauben 
gilt feine Stimme der Natur, faith supercedes or excludes 
every voice of nature, or in consequence of faith, the voice of 
nature is no longer heard. Gr fennt vor lauter Gelehrs 
famfett {einen Gater nic)t, in consequence of sheer learning, 
he is ignorant of his father. In all these examples it is easy 
to perceive the proper force of yor as representing an active 
influence before which something else gives way. 

Durd) points out the means for accomplishing a design; 
as, Ourd) falfdyes Zengnif glaubt er fid) gu retten, he ex- 
pects to free himself by false testimony. ‘The means are 
viewed. as passive, and the subject of the verb as active, 
generally with design but sometimes without it; as, Gr madyt 
fic dy Dur d) fein Vetragen verdad)tig, he renders himself sus- 
picious by his deportment. 

Vermittelft, by means of, is a still more definite and spe- 
cific word to indicate the means. 

Verntdge, by virtue of, according to, properly refers to a 
particular quality of a thing as the ground of action; as, 
Permige feiner Redhtlichfeit will der Oentfde Miremanz 
den in {einem woblerworbenen Cigenthum (toren, the Ger- 
man, from his sense of justice, would disturb no one in his 
well-earned possessions. Germige meiner Liebe gu Dir, 
from, or by virtue of my love to you. 
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Mus denotes the materials out of which anything is made ; 
as, Mich fcdyuf aus groberm Ctoffe die Natur, nature 
formed me from coarser materials. ot is used also in this 
sense, especially if the noun which it governs serves in any 
manner to qualify the principal word; as, Sn Haft und Gile 
bauet der Soldat von Letnwand eine letdte Stadt, the sol- 
dier in his haste builds his little city of canvass. 

(2) A moral. ground or cause of action is indicated by 
aus, wegen, halben, um—willen and fraft. 

Mus expresses an internal motive originating in the deszres 
of the agent; as, Cie bewilligt aus freier Gunft, was fie 
Doc nicht gebilligt, she grants from mere favor, what she 
nevertheless does not approve. YWus Haf, out of hatred ; 
aus Pflicht, from a sense of duty; ans Gefithl der Menfdy- 
fid)Feit, from feelings of humanity. 

Wegen, halben (or halber), and um-willen, express an 
external motive or ground of action; as, um Deinetwillen, 
on your account; we ge der Unbequemlichfett, on account 
of the inconvenience; Ghren hal ber, for the sake of honor. 
SVegen denotes also a phystcal cause, when that cause is of 
the nature of a hindrance; as, I{8 man biefes Cchiff in Gee 
bradhte, fand fics, daB es feiner unbebitlflichen Grofe 
wegerm micht gu Lenfen fei, as this ship was launched, it 
was found that on account of its unwieldly size it could not 
be steered. Um-tillen is generally used where there is a 
particular design to be expressed, especially where the wishes 
of a person are to be gratified; as, Um meiner Rube wtle 
fen erflaren Cie fid) deutlicher, for the sake of my peace 
explain yourself more fully. Wim feinete und thretwillen 
miiffer fte WWfles wagen, for his sake and hers, they must 
venture everything. In old German 1m was used instead of 
um-willen, to denote a motive or design in general; and 
unt-rwillen is now sometimes so employed. 

Kraft implies a necessity as growing out of the ground of 
action; as, Kraft metnes Wints, by virtue of my office. 
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Wider, guwider, ungeachtet and tro, denote an adverse 
moral reason; as, wider meinen Willen, against my will; 
dem ansdritdlichen Verbot zuwider, against the express 
prohibition ; des fatferlidjen Verbots ungead) tet, notwith- 
standing the emperor’s prohibition; tro meiner Wufficht, 
in spite of my supervision. The last two are also employed 
to denote an adverse physical cause. 

(3) An intellectual or logical ground or cause of action is 
expressed by aus, an, nad) gufolge and faut. 

W%us indicates the direct source of knowledge; as, aus 
Dem Zeitungsblatt gu melden, to repeat from the newspaper. 
DQas hewies er aus der Bibel, he proved it from the Bible. 

Yn indicates an external sign from which we obtain our 
knowledge of a thing; as, Stan fennt den Vogel an den 
edern, the bird is known by his feathers. Bader erfennt 
man an der Echitrze, a barber is known by his apron. 

Nach implies agreement or correspondence; as, nad) des 
Gefeses Wort, according to the letter of the law. Aftera 
pattern, is the same as according to; hence the union of both 
ideas in such phrases as, Gein Cold mu§ dem Coldaten 
werden, Darnad) heift er, pay must be given to the soldier, 
for from that he has his name (he, Coldat, is called after 
that, Gold). | 

Bufolge, according to, conveys the idea that one thing is 
the consequence of another, or grows out of it; as, 3ufolge 
diefer nenen Kommiffion war thin Mtadht verlielhen, accord- 
ing to this new commission power was granted him, etc. 

Laut, according to, implies conformity to what is said or 
written; as,laut des Leftaments, according to the lan- 
' guage of the will. 
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CHAPTER II. : 


ON COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


CONTAINING 


1. Codrdinate Clauses. 
2. Leading and Subordinate Clauses. 


SECTION I. 


ON COORDINATE CLAUSES. 


In a sentence of codrdinate clauses, the relative importance 
of each is rendered more obvious by the omission of the or- 
dinary conjunctions. This omission takes place : 

(1) In clauses that stand in a copulative relation to each 
other. The omission of the copulative conjunction gives 
distinctness to each member of the sentence, and particularly 
to the last, which is thereby rendered emphatic. Example: 
Die Kunft ift lang; bas Leben Furz 5 das Urtheil (dywierig 5 
die Gelegenheit flitdyttg, art is long, life short, the judgment 
to be made up difficult, the occasion fleeting. 

(2) In clauses that stand in a causal or an adversative re- 
lation to each other. Here the omission of the causal or ad- 
versative conjunction has the same effect. Examples: Gin 
furdtbar miithend Gehrecnth ft der Krieg; dite Herde 
fdlagt er und den Hirten, war is a fearfully raging evil 
(terror); (for) it destroys both herd and herdsman. Shr 
nennt Gud fremd tn Englands Reidjsgefewen 5 in Englands 
Unglict fetd Shr fehr bewandert, you call yourself a stranger 
to the constitutional laws of England; (but) you are at home 
in its misfortunes. 
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(3) When a contrast is to be rendered striking; as, G8 
ift nicht wabr, Daf das Publicum die Kunft herabgieht 5 der 
RKinftler zieht das Publtcum herab, it is not true that the 
public degrade art; (but) the artist degrades the public. 


1. Clauses connected by Copulative Conjunctions. 


When the idea is amplified by the addition of a similar 
clause which is not emphatic, the conjunction und is em- 
ployed; if there be several clauses, 1td generally stands on- 
ly before the last. But if all these are to be represented as 
a whole, the conjunction is inserted before each member of 
the sentence. nbd, being a mere connective word, is often 
coupled with other conjunctions that are illative or adversa- 
tive; as, und deshalb, and therefore; und deswegen, and 
on this account; unb dod), and yet. If, however, und be 
used in an illative or adversative sense, it cannot take such 
additional particles. QA {fo, dent, aber, alletn, hingegen and 
jeDdDod), are never connected with und. When such clauses 
are to be kept distinct from each other, the ordinal and dis- 
tributive particles are commonly used. If a clause to be 
added is relatively less important than the preceding, it is 
generally introduced by zgudem, auferdemt and itberdtes, be- 
sides, or by dDeggleidyen, likewise. Two clauses represented 
as standing in the same relation are connected positively by 
fowohl—als, as well as, and negatively by weder—nod), neither, 
nor. If the latter clause be the more important, so as to 
form a climax, it is introduced by and), even, or by nidjt 
nur (nidjt allein, nidt blof) -fondern aud), not only .but 
also. {uc is much the weaker term to express a climax, 
and sometimes, especially when connected with und, merely 
implies addition or amplification. The adverbs ja, fogar 
and {elbft, are the strongest terms to express climax. 
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2. Exclusive Clauses. 


Nicht, followed by fondern, implies not only that one thing 
is contrary to the other, but that it excludes the other; as, 
nidyt ftarf fondern {chwad), not strong but weak. Nidjt 
followed by vielmehr, is a milder contrast, and may form a 
mere climax; as, Uebrigens war td) Feine swe gs (nidjt) 
leid)tfinnig; vielmehr zeigte fid) der tnnere Grnft aud) 
in meinem Weufern, besides, I was not trifling; rather was 
my inward seriousness manifested by my external appearance. 

When but one of two things is logically possible, it is in- 
dicated by entweder-oder, either—or. Oder alone may ex- 
press the same idea in a milder form; it generally implies 
that one is doubtful, which of two possible things will occur, 
or will prove to be true. 

When one of two things is possible, and one as cause ex- 
cludes the other as effect, fon{t and Denn are employed; fouft 
giving the excluding power to the preceding, Denn to the 
succeeding clause; as, Ou muft gute Worte geben, fo n ft 
fchetdet er von Dir, you must conciliate him, otherwise he 
will separate from you. Gr fdheidet von Dir, Du gebeft ihm 
denn (like, ed fet Denn, except) gute Worte, he will sepa- 
rate from you, except you conciliate him. CGonft is especially 
used to point out what the consequence will be if a certain 
condition be not complied with; as, Gehurdje, fon ft ftrafe 
td) Did), obey ; otherwise I will punish you. Guntwebder and 
oder, or oder alone may be employed in the same way. 


3. Adversative Clauses. 


(1) Those in which two similar members of a sentence 
are strongly contrasted. Q€ber, allcin, hingegett and jedody, 
are employed for this purpose. These, being of a contrary 
nature to und, which implies agreement, can never be con- 
nected with it. 

Wher expresses a contrast in the most general way; some- 
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times in a limiting, sometimes in an emphatic, and sometimes 
in a distinctive sense. Examples: @anz fonnte id) das 
Gedtdht nicht lefen; es waren aber Stellen, die ich ans- 
wendig witfte, I could not (endure to) read the whole poem, 
but there were passages in it which I knew by heart. Here 
the disgust with the poem is limited to a part of it. In this 
way aber sometimes introduces an objection, as in the Eng- 
lish phrase, “ But what of that?” Sur is often used to in- 
dicate a direct limitation; as, Seine Mutter hatte von Suz 
géend auf abnlide Gefinmingen, nur waren fie bet ihr 
nid)t gur Metfe gedtehen, my mother had similar feelings from 
her childhood, but (only) in her they did not come to ma- 
turity. Uber is an emphatic adversative in such sentences 
as, &8 tft bald gefproden, aber fchwer gethan, it is easily 
said, but not easily done. In such phrases as, Gie ift unbe- 
ftandig, aber geiftretd), she is unsteady, but talented, it is 
merely distinctive. {ber is also employed in passing ab- 
ruptly to a new and unexpected topic; as, Wo aber bletbt 
mein Cohn ? but where is my son? 

Wein always implies an indirect limitation. It follows a 
concessive clause, which it limits by a connected remark; _ 
as, Das, was gefdehen tft, fran€t mid) nidht fo tief; allein 
das Franft mid), was es bedentet, what has happened does 
not wound me so deeply, but what it tmplies wounds me. 

Hingegen and dagegen express a strong contrast, without, 
however, either limiting or excluding what precedes; as, 
Antonio geht fret umber, Taffo bleibt Dagegen verbannt, 
Antonio goes about at will; Tasso on the contrary remains 
in banishment. 

Sedvch, still, and indeffen, however, denote a slighter con- 
trast than allein and hingegen, and serve generally to limit 
indirectly what has been affirmed; as, Sitfte eerhett umz- 
fangt er(t Wiles 5; der Getft fedod) brittet fdon uber Bez 
weglicjem und Gebildetem, at first a desolate void enveloped 
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everything; the spirit, however, already broods over that 
which has motion and form. 

(2) Those adversative clauses in which not so much 
contrast to the preceding, as a modification of it, is expressed. 
The conjunctions employed for this purpose are Dod), Den 
nod), gleidwobl, Peljenungenhieh nichtsdeftoweniger and 
mnbdeffen. 

Doh restricts a preceding concession by cutting off cer- 
tain inferences which might otherwise be drawn; as, “sch 
liebe ben Herzog nicht, und hab’ dazu nicht Urfad); doch 
nidt metn HaB macht mid) gu fetnem Morder, I do not like 
the duke—I have no cause for so doing; still it is, not my 
enmity to him that makes me his murderer. 

Hence Dod) is used to correct or limit one’s own ideas ;_ as, 
Mie fteht’s um Didier? Dod, der Getreue (dlaft wobl 
f{dyon [ange den ew’gen Gdhlaf, how is it with Didier 1—but 
(why do I ask?) the faithful man has, I suppose, long been 
sleeping the sleep of death. It is sometimes strongly adver- 
sative ; as, G8 it die fchonfte Hoffnung; dod, es ift nur 
eine Hoffrung, it is the most cheering hope; still it is but a 
hope. It is often used in simple sentences, when reference 
is had to something that has been said, or is about to be done 
by another; as, &8 ift D od) wabr, it is nevertheless true (in 
reply to an objection or denial). Sleibe Dod), but stay, I 
entreat you (when one proposes to go away). ‘Shr eifet ja, 
als wenn Shr Fliigel hattet ; wartet dod), why, you hurry 
as though you went with wings; wait a moment, I pray you. 
Das ijt doch feltfam, but that, now, is strange. It is em- 
ployed when one anticipates a reply to a question; as, Ger 
ift gefangen ? Der Gefin dod) nidyt ? Who has been made 
prisoner? It is not Sefin, is it? G8 find Do dh fidy’re Leute ? 
they are safe people, are they not? 

Denno), deffenungeadtet and nid)tsdeftoweniger never- 
theless, still, are strongly adversative after a concessive 
clause ;_gfeidj)wobhl is a weaker expression of the same kind ; 
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as, Die Orucferfunft war fdyon itber hundert Sabre erfunz 
dens Deffenungeadytet erfdhien ein Bruch nod) als ein 
Hetliges, the art of printing had been invented for more than 
a century, but notwithstanding that a book still appeared as 
something sacred. When a strong contrast is to be given to 
such adversative clauses, the conjunction, aber, is connected 
with these particles; as, Den Dentidhert tft nidhts daran ge- 
legen, sufamment git bleiben, aber do dy fitr fitch 3u bleiben, 
the Germans attach but little importance to being united, but 
on the other hand, great importance to being independent. 
Und may be joined with them, as and, in English, may to 
similar English words; as, G8 fdheint ein Rathfel, und 
doch ift es feins, it appears an enigma, and yet it is not one. 

A contrast is rendered more striking by gwar, freilich, or 
wohl, indeed, to be sure, in a concession, followed by aber, 
allein, Doct, or jedDod) in the succeeding adversative clause ; 
as, Sd) muff mir Deinen Scherz gefallen laffen ; er trifft 
mid) gwar, Do dh trifft er mid) nicht ttef, I must bear your 
raillery ; I feel it, to be sure, but not deeply. Of these three 
concessive particles freilid) is the strongest, and wohl, the 
weakest. 


4. Clauses that stand in acausat relation to the preceding. 


Daher, hence, therefore, relates chiefly to a physical cause 
or to something that exists as a matter of fact; as, Gin dDunz 
fles Geritcht Davon hatte fich auch {chon tm bem fpanifden 
Lager verbreitet; man war Daher anf einen ernftlichen 
Wngriff gefaft, a vague rumor of it had reached the Spanish 
camp; the army was therefore prepared for a stern conflict. 

Deswegen and deshalb, therefore, on this account, gener- 
ally relate to a moral cause, or motive; as, Wes, was ent- 
fteht, fucht fid) Raum und will Dauner; deswegen verz 
dDraigt cs cin Anderes vom Plas und verfiurgt fetne Daner, 
whatever comes into existence, seeks for room, and desires 
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perpetuity ; for this reason, it crowds something else from its 
place, and deprives that of perpetuity. arum, therefore, 
expresses either design or cause in a general sense. 

Deswegen and darum are sometimes so connected with 
an adversative conjunction as to give it a peculiar force ; as, 
(S8 ift wabr, Nero tangte von Haus ans nidjts; war aber dae 
rum dod) ein ercellenter Gchanfpteler, it is true, Nero was 
altogether a worthless fellow; but yet he was for that very 
reason a good actor. 

Denn, alfo, fo, folglic), Demnad) and mithin are employed 
to point out a logical ground or reason. ; 

Henn is used when the reason is to be made prominent ; 
as, Vorwarts must On; denn rudwarts fannft Ou nun 
nicht mehr, you must advance, for you cannot now go back. 
Not only a logical reason, but any cause, if it is to be emphat- 
ically expressed, may be indicated by Denn. Still more em- 
phatic is it to omit the conjunction; as, Dic) nicht hap’ id), 
nicht Ou bift mein Feind, it is not you I hate; (for) you are 
not my enemy. Denn is sometimes an adverbial conjunc- 
tion, like our word, then, to which it then corresponds in 
sense; as, Das Verfcdhweigen wird Nichts helfen, denn es ijt 
Wes fon befannt.—IWas ift denn befannt ? silence will 
be of no use, for everything is already known. What is it, 
then, that is known? In this sentence, Denn occurs in both 
senses. 

AUlfo, fo, folglid) and mithin, thus, consequently, serve to 
give prominence to an inference. ‘The two former, like Denn, 
may refer either to what is expressed, or to what is only 1m- 
plied ; the two latter always refer to what is fully expressed in 
the clause immediately preceding. {lfo, fo and Denn are very 
commonly used in interrogative clauses. ‘Examples: Gr hatte 
feine 3Zunge mebr fur Ste.—Die Connen alfo fcheinen uns 
nidjt mebr 5 fortan mug eignes Feuer uns erleudjten, he had 
no tongue for you any longer (he wished to have nothing to say 
with you). ‘Then the lights of heaven no longer shine for us; 
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henceforth we must be content with our own light. Neite 
Rechte iff gegen den Oruck der Liebe unempfindlich 5 fie ift 
eins mit threm Handfdubh.—Go feid Shr Gog von Verlidy- 
ingen. My right hand is not sensible to the pressure of love ; 
it is like the glove that is on it. Then you are a Gotz of 
Berlichingen. ©o bletbt’s dabet, Ou willft das Heer verz 
fafjen ? Is it, then, settled that you will leave the army 2? 
Dahin alfo war’ es gefommen ? would it, then, have 
come to that? St eft Denn wabr ? is it, then, true? No 
examples are necessary for folglicy and mithin ; they are 
construed in the same way as the corresponding English 
word, consequently, is. 

Demnad), accordingly, has a similar force with folglicd) ; 
but it is more indefinite, expressing mere correspondency, or 
agreement. | 

Daher, deswegen, deshalb, darum and demnad) are not 
emphatically causal in their nature; they are, therefore, often 
Joined with und, and in that combination the copulative 
power prevails over the causal ;—und deshalb, and therefore. 


SECTION II. 


ON SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


A subordinate clause is generally a substitute for a single 
expression, giving a greater relative importance to that part 
of a sentence; as, ‘a man who is distinguished’ for ‘ a distin- 
guished man.’ 


1. Substantive Clauses. 


By substantive clauses are meant those which are equiva- 
lent to a substantive and stand in its place in a sentence. 
There are three classes of substantive clauses, those which 
express an opinion reported or supposed ; those which con- 
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vey the idea of action in the abstract; and those which 
represent something actually existing; as, W2ué bem Beridjte 
diefer Leute erfubr man, baf die Stadt leer an 
Solbdaten fet, it was ascertained (or we ascertained) 
from the account of these people, that the city was destitute 
of soldiers. Here the last member of the sentence is equiva- 
lent to a noun in the accusative (the city’s destitution of sol- 
diers), and signifies something reported. Dte Frage, ob 
dDiefe oder jene Befdhaftigung aud nublid 
fei, wiederholt ficl oft, the question whether this or that 
employment is useful, is often repeated. The substantive 
clause in this sentence contains an opinion, not actually re- 
ported, but something supposed. Des Konigs Codhter ift 
immer werth, DaB wir Drum fteden und fdla 
gen, the king’s daughter deserves, that we fight for it (i. e. 
deserves a contest on our part). Here action in the abstract 
is expressed by the last clause. Wergar zu viel bez 
dent, wird wenig feiften, he who thinks too long, will ef- 
fect little. The first clause of this sentence is equivalent to 
a concrete noun, Der allgu Vorfidhtige. 

The first two classes, those which express an opinion re- 
ported or supposed, and those which represent an abstract 
action, require the conjunction Daf before them, except when 
they are interrogatory in their nature. See the examples 
already given. Further examples of those that are more or 
less interrogative in their character: Gorge nur, wie tdy 
fie fpredjen fann, only consider, how I can speak with 
her. ‘Man weif nicht,von wannen er fommt, no 
one knows whence he comes. When the question relates to 
the verb itself, ob is always used, as in the example given 
above. 

If the clauses of the second class, those expressing abstract 
action, depend on a verb in the leading clause which takes a 
preposition after it, that preposition compounded with ba 
(daran, dazu, etc.) generally precedes the clause likewise ; 
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as, Sie brang dDaraunf, daf aud) die Bibel eben fo fleifig 
gelefen wurde, she insisted (upon ‘this) that the Bible should 
be read as diligently. Sch bitte Drum, daf fte thi enden, 
I beg (for this) that you will end it. 

If the verb in the leading clause governs the accusative, 
the accusative eg may precede the subordinate clause. Such 
a construction gives special force to the verb of the first 
member; as, Dte That bewabrt e 8, da fte Warheit (pricht, 
the deed confirms (it), that she speaks the truth; i. e. con- 
firms the truth of her account. 

When in the substantive clause, an opinion reported is ex- 
pressed by a verb in the subjunctive mode, the conjunction 
Daf is generally omitted, and the clause drops the inverted 
order of the words; as, Gie fagt mir ftets, id) fet ihr Feinbd, 
she constantly affirms that I am her enemy, instead of Daf 
ic) ihr Fetnd bin. The same construction is frequent in 
substantive clauses after bitten, befehlen, witnfcden, hoffer, 
fiird)ten, verfpredyen, etc., (where an opinion can, of course, 
only be supposed,) if the subjunctive of the auxiliaries, impro- 
perly so called, be used; or of werden, after hoffen and 
flirdyten 5; as, Gr bat, td) moge hier bleiben, he begged that 
I would remain here. Gr befabl, man follt thm folgen, 
he commanded that they should follow him. Gr verf{prad), 
er wolle fommen, he promised that he would come. Sch 
hoffte,er witrde mtr beiftehen, I hoped he would aid me. 

Those substantive clauses which represent something that 
has a concrete existence are indicated by pronouns or similar 
words, referring to each other; as, “he, who.’ So the pro- 
verb, Wer ligt, Der ftieh[t, he who lies, will steal. The 
antecedent pronouns cannot be exchanged here for Da com- 
pounded with prepositions, when the leading verb takes a 
preposition after it, but must stand in their simple form; as, 
Gr fprad) mit mi uber das (not daritber) was er gu 
thun denfe, he spoke with me about what he intended to do. 
Gs war mir auffallend, dbaf er bon Dem (not davon) 
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worin der Grund aller meiner Handlungen lag, feinen Bez 
griff hatte, it was surprising to me that he had no idea of 
that in which lay the ground of all my actions. 

As Stwas, Nichts, Wiles, Cins, Mandhes, viel and wenig, 
cannot, like substantives, be qualified by adjectives, so in 
substantive clauses they cannot take after them the adjective 
relative weldyes, but are always followed by the substantive 
relative was.* Adjective clauses are properly introduced 
by welcher ; substantive clauses by ber, when a person is in 
the preceding clause designated by a pronoun or indefinite 
numeral, and by was when things are referred to in the neu- 
ter. Examples: €twas, was nicht geendigt werden 
fann, something which cannot be ended. Qidh)ts lebt, 
was Deine Hobheit nicht erfennt, nothing lives which does 
not recognize your highness. Wlles, was wir haben, all 
that we have. Gr ijt nur Fins, was uns retten fann, 
there is but one thing which can save us. Bteles, was 
fle thaten, much of what theydid. Das Wenige, was 
er {prad), the little which he said. Though all these clauses 
introduced by was have the appearance of being adjective 
clauses, yet for the reason already given they are regarded as 
substantive, and hence take was instead of weldjes. The 
neuter superlative used as a noun requires the same con- 
struction; as, Oas Be fte, was man hat, the best one 
has. Examples of ber relating to persons: Finer der 
litgt, one who lies. Gin jeder, Der lebt, every person 
living. 

When the pronoun in the leading clause is of the first or 
second person, the antecedent is repeated in the subordinate 
clause, if this clause is also to be in the first or second per- 
son; as, Has wiffen wir, die wir de Gemfen jagen, we, 
who hunt the chamois, know that. In this example jagen is 
in the first person. Cet (Qu) mir willfommen, Der Ou 


* See p. 158, 3. 
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mit mir gleidje Gefithle theileft, welcome thou, who sympa- 
thizest in feeling.* But if the substantive clause be in the 
third person, and refer to the first or second person as to some- 
thing general in the leading clause, the antecedent is not re- 
peated; as, Ou wart es, der thn dorthin gefliucdhtet hat, 
it was you who rescued him in that place. YWas fann id) 
thin, Der felber hulflog tft 2? what can I do, who am my- 
self helpless? In these instances the reference is to a person 
or thing in general, contrary to the English idiom, as if it 
were expressed, ‘I, a person who is helpless.” 


2. Adverbial Clauses. 


Adverbial clauses are those which have the nature of ad- 
verbs. As there are not adverbs to express all adverbial 
ideas, whole clauses must often be used as a substitute. The 
same is true of substantive and adjective clauses. 

Adverbial clauses are generally introduced by the relative 
adverbs Iwo, Wwertn, wie, etc., corresponding to the demonstra- 
tive adverbs Da, Dann, {o, etc., expressed or implied in the 
leading clause. Sometimes they are introduced by preposi- 
tions used as conjunctions, such as, wabrend, bis, ele and fett, 
in and nad), in composition (fcitbem, indem, nad)dem, etc.). 

(1) Adverbial clauses of place are very simple. They are 
introduced by wo, corresponding to da, Dabin, or daber; 
as, Cie wird (da) geridjtet, wo fie frevelte, she is executed 
(in the place) where she committed the crime. 

(2) Adverbial clauses of time. Contemporaneous time is 
expressed by ba, al8, wenn, wie, indem, indef, indeffen, 
weil and wabrend. The German is richer in this kind of 
particles than most languages. . 

Wenn is perfectly indefinite in regard to the past, present, 
or future; as, Zett ift’s, dle Unfalle gu beweinen, we nt fie 
wirflid) erfdyetnen, it is time enough to weep for misfortunes 
when they actually occur. 


* See the examples given page 157. 
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Da and als generally refer to a definite point of past time ; 
Da may also be used of the present; as, 218 er fid) von Dir 
fdyied, da ftarb er Dir, when he separated from you (then) 
he died. Da Sbr die That gefdheben lieBt, war’t Shr nidht 
mebr Shr felb(t, when you perpetrated the deed, you were 
no longer yourself. 

Cynbdef and indeffen, while, in the mean time, denote du- 
ration indefinitely. They are also used adversatively, and 
then they mean, however, yet. 

Weil and wabrend relate particularly to the duration of 
the action expressed by the verb; as, Das Gifen muf ge- 
foymiedet werden, weil es glitht, the iron must be struck, 
while (so long as) it is hot. Geil is now used almost exclu- 
sively in a causal sense, because. Yahrend was formerly 
construed with Daf, which is now more frequently omitted ; 
as, Wabhrend daf er die Caden aus Bohmen (dhlug, 
while he was driving the Saxons out of Bohemia, etc. 
Wahrend ich) (chreibe, magft Ou die Briefe lefen, while I 
am writing, you may read the letters. Ohne daf witha 
negative sense, has the same construction as wabhrend daf. 

Sndem and wie give special prominence to the idea of 
simultaneousness. ‘jnDem also expresses a reason, inasmuch 
as. , 
For a posterior point of time nadjdem is used, and ehe for 
previous time. evor is nearly antiquated, and ehe has 
taken its place. 

Geit, since, means from a past time; and bié, until, to a 
certain limit. 

(3) Adverbial clauses of manner. Of these some refer to 
the effect of an action with {po followed by Daf; as, Sprid) 
fo, Daf man Did) verftebt, speak so that one can under- 
stand you, 1. e. speak intelligibly. The verb in the adverbial 
clause is in the indicative, except when it depends on a sub- 
junctive; as, Gr bhofft, th werde fo handeln, daf er dabei 
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gewine, he hopes I may so act that he may gain by it. 
The subjunctive often follows the imperative also. 

Others express similarity with {o expressed or understood, 
followed by wie; as, ®lithend, wie fie haffen, Cfo) Keb id 
Did), I love you as warmly as they hate you. When the 
comparison is made with something possible, al8 ob with the 
subjunctive is used ; with a supposed reality, alé wenn, with 
the conditional is necessary; as, Gr fieht anus, als ob er 
franf fei, he appears as if he were sick. Gr fieht ans, al 8 
wenn er franf wire, he appears as if he were sick. Here 
is a distinction which does not exist in English. The con- 
junctions ob and wenn are often omitted; in that case the 
order of the words is changed, and the verb stands at the 
beginning of the clause; as, WWeldyes Bild des Schrectens, 
als hatt? er ein Gefpenft gefehen, what an image of ter- 
ror !——as if he had seen a ghost. 

(4) Adverbial clauses expressing causal relations. These 
are introduced by Daf preceded by davon, referring to an 
active cause; dadurd), referring to means; and dDaraus and 
Daber, referring to the source of information. Examples: 
Giner wird Davon midt ftar—, dag er viel Wein trinfet, 
one does not become strong from drinking much wine. 
Dadur dh gibt Neigung fid) ja fund, da B ffe bewilligt aus 
freter Gunift, was fie aud) nicht gebilligt, an affection mani- 
fests itself by granting from mere favor what it does not ap- 
prove. Daf er frank ift, (hliefe id) Daraus, Daf er 
nidyt gefommen ift, that he is ill, I infer from his not coming. 

A reason or a motive is expressed by wwetl, which is ren- 
dered more emphatic by such words as dDarum, deshalb and 
beswegen, in the principal clause; as, Weil td) ihm ges 
traut bis hent? 5 will td) and) hent’ thm tranen, because I 
have trusted him up to this day, I will also trust him this day. 
Hes wegen bleib’ td, wetl e8 Oid) verdrieft, I remain 
for this reason, because it vexes you. 
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If the leading clause contains a logical inference, the 
ground of which is given in the adverbial clause, ba must be 
‘used instead of weil 5 as, Dir blitht gewif das (dhonfte Gli 
ber Erde, Da Ou fo fromm und heilig bift, yours surely 
must be the highest bliss of earth, since you are so good and 
holy. Du bift dod) glidlid) ? Sa, Ou muft es fein, da Du 
fo grof bift und geehrt, you are happy, are you not? Cer- 
tainly you must be so, since you are so great and so honored. 
a must always be used when a logical reason is given for 
what is stated interrogatively in the foregoing clause; as, 
Warum ausfdliefend Cigenthum befigen, da die Herzen 
einig find? why hold exclusive pied since our hearts 
are one ? 

Mun is often used as a conjunction instead of da; as, Und 
nun Friede tm Gnnern it, fonnen wir Blicte ridyten auf 
das Wuslanbd, and since there is peace within, we may direct 
our attention to foreign lands. Run td) fie Dir enpfeble, 
fterb’ ic) rubig, since I commit her to your charge, I die in 
peace. This use of nun deserves particular attention. 

A final cause is expressed by Damit, to the end that, which 
is rendered emphatic by darum, in the foregoing clause. 
Daf is a feebler expression of the same idea, for which auf 
daf was formerly common. Examples: Darnim bin id) 
porangectlt, Da mit th Eud) in Faffung eben modhte, for 
this reason have I hastened forward, that I might put you in 
a proper state of mind. @hre Vater und Mutter Cauf) da f 
e8 Dir wohl gehe auf Erden, honor thy father and mother, 
that it may be well with thee on the earth. 

A conditional causal relation is most commonly expressed 
by wenn (originally ann), corresponding to fo expressed or 
understood in the principal clause; as, Wenn es Dir gue 
wider ift, (fo) redeft Ou fie gar nidjt an, speak not to her 
at all, if it 1s disagreeable to you. 

So, wo, wofern, falls, or in dem Falle (daG), if, in case 
that, are often used instead of wenn ; as, © 0 Du Geredytig- 
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Feit vomt Himmel hoffe(t, fo erzeig? fie uns, if you expect 
justice from heaven, then exercise it towards us. Gie wer- 
ben mid) rettert, und wo id) ohne Rettung verloren bin, 
thet{nehmend um ntid) weinen, you will deliver me, and if I 
am lost beyond recovery, you will weep sympathetically over 
me. Gib mir, wofern es Dir gefallt, des Lebens Rub 
und Freudert, grant me, if it please thee, a peaceful and joy- 
ful life. 

Wer followed by an inverted, clause, is the ordinary 
form of stating a logical condition; as, Wenn Cuer Geez 
wiffer rein tft (not ift rein), fo fetd Shr fret, if your con- 
science is clear, then you are free. 

This logical connection is made more idinag by giving 
the clause an interrogative form, and omitting the conjunc- 
tion; as, Begeh’ td eine Chorhete; fo ijt es Cure, 
nicht Die meine, should I perform a foolish act, it is yours, 
not mine. This form is especially employed with the condt- 
tional mode when a contrast is implied; as, att? ‘ich den 
friegerifdyen Lalbot in der Schacht nicht fallen fehn 5; fo 
fagt? id), Du warft Talbot, had I not seen the warlike Tal- 
bot fall in. battle, then I should have said that you were Tal- 
bot. 

An imperative is frequently used in the place of a condi- 
tional clause; as, Gprid) Sa oder Nein, fo find wir fdyon 
sufrieden, say yes, or no, and we shall be satisfied; i. e. if 
you say, etc. 

Go in the leading clause is never omitted when the condi- 
tional clause has the interrogative form; it is always omitted 
when the conditional clause follows the other; and when the 
conditional clause precedes, {p is expressed in the principal | 
clause only when emphasis is to be given to the logical con- 
nection. See the preceding examples. 

When an adversative reason*is given which is not the 
speaker’s assertion, a concessive adverbial clause is formed. 
Wenn or ob joined with gleich, {dyon, aud, or wobl, in such 
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cases, stand in the concessive clause, and fo joined with dod) 
and Dettnod) in the principal clause, if it follow the other; 
as, Menn er gleidy fein freundlid) Gefidt madht; fo 
fieht er’s Dod) gern, wenn man thn befucht, though he 
does not wear a pleasant countenance, still he is pleased 
when one visits him. ©b6 uné der Gee, ob uns die Verge 
fdyeiden, fo find wir Gines Stammes bod) und Blutes, 
though sea and mountains divide us, still we are of one na- 
tion, of one blood. Here ob alone is used like objdyon. If 
what is conceded is but barely possible, wenn atch, al- 
though, in the sense of even if, is used. The particles 
qletcd), {dyon, added to wenn or ob, intimate reality more 
than the others; wohl, probability; and aud), possibility ; 
all of which ideas are expressed by our word, although. 

The concessive clause may also assume the interrogative 
form, and omit the conjunctions wenn and ob, The effect 
of such a change of construction is to give emphasis to the 
adversative character of the sentence; as, % ft e8 gleich 
Nacht; fo lewchtet unfer Recht, though it is night, still our 
rights shine forth, Sft gletd) Dte Zabl nidht voll; 
das Herz tit hter des ganzen Volfes, though the number is 
not full, still the hearts of the whole nation are here. Gitnd 
aud die alten Bitdher nidt zur Hand; fle find 
in unfre Herzen eingefdrieben, if the ancient books are not 
in our hands, they are inscribed on our hearts. If instead of 
a concession there is a supposed reality, the same construc- 
tion is preserved except that the conditional is used ; as, Und 
wdirft On felbft die Niedrigfte geboren;s Du 
_ mitfteft Dennody) metne Liebe fet, and had you been of the 
lowest parentage, still you must have been my love. 

The interrogative form of a concessive clause is still more 
- distinct, and the contrast still more striking, when an inter- 
rogative adverb or pronoun is introduced; as, Wie grog 
Dich aud) die Konigin gu madjen verfpricht—tran ihrer 
Sd)meichelrede nidjt,.however great the queen promises to 
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make you, trust not to her flattery. Sch bin Gud) ein Dorn 
in Den Augen, fo Flein id) bin, I will be a thorn in your eye, 
little as I am (however little I may be). Weld) tapfres 
Haupt aud) diefer Helm bedeckt ; er fann fein witrdigeres 
steren, however courageous a head this helmet may cover, a 
worthier one it cannot adorn. Welder er fet,er hat 
mein Herz erfreut, be he who he may, he has rejoiced my 
heart. Wort muG id) halten, fibr’s, wohin es will, I 
must keep my word, lead where it may. Was er audy 
bringen mag; er darf den Meutern nidt in dite Hande 
fallen, bring what he may, he must not fall into the conspira- 
tors’ hands. . 

The affirmation of the principal] clause is rendered emphatic 

by a concessive clause expressing either of two opposite con- 
tingencies; as, Dein Bruder fterbe oder fteqay er ift verz 
foren, whether your brother die or conquer, he is ruined. 
' (5) Adverbial clauses of intensity, or of comparison. Like- 
ness is generally expressed by fo in the principal clause, and 
alg referring to it in the adverbial clause; as, Nod) eben fo 
frifd), al 8 es bdiefen Zug angetreten hatte, ftand fein Heer 
da, his army stood there as fresh as when it entered upon this 
campaign. 

If the subordinate clause precede the other, fo is employed 
in both clauses; as, © 0 hod) er (tand, fo tief und fdymablid 
fei fein Fall, as high as he stood, so deep and disgraceful be 
his fall. {8 is not admissible with {p in the first clause (fo 
hod) als er ftand), as the corresponding particle is in Eng- 
lish. 

Similarity of intensity is expressed by je—bdefto, or jfe—fe, 
as has been remarked under the words on pages 291 and 
292. At the present day, umt is often joined to defto, to in- 
crease the intensity; as, Um de {to mehr, so much the more. 

Dissimilarity is expressed by alg after a comparative; as, 
grofer alg, greater than. [8 is sometimes followed by 
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da; as, WArioftens Lob hat mich) mehr ergebt als dag es 
mic beleidigt hatte, Ariosto’s praise has pleased me more 
than it has offended me. 

Formerly denn, Dann and even wider were employed in 
the place of alg after comparatives; as, Wir wollen I[teber 
in Die Hande des Herrn fallen, weder in die Hande der 
Menfchen, we would rather fall into the hands of the Lord 
than into the hands of men. te, as an adverb of manner ,* 
may be employed to express similarity (of manner) in com- 
parisons, but not intensity which belongs to al8, as an adverb 
of degree. Sometimes similarity in manner and similarity in 
intensity approach so near to each other in the .conception 
that they may be interchanged, but never without a shade of 
difference in meaning; as, [tebevoll wie ein Vater, als 
ber BVater,nls Vater, affectionate in the manner of a fa- 
ther, as much as the father, as, or in the character of a father. 
It is inaccurate, therefore, to employ wie after the compara- 
tive; as, grofer wte id), greater than I. 

Go—baf, so, or in such a degree that, needs no explana-. 
tion. 

9{8 is employed in a peculiar way after the adverb 3u and 
before Daf, which will be best illustrated by examples: Gr 
ift gu alt, als da§¥ er eine foldye Thorhett begtenge, which 
means the same as, Gr ift gu alt, etne foldke Shorhett gu 
begeben, he is too old to do so foolish a thing. Gr ift 31 
vorfidjtig, als Da® er das wagen follte, he is too ‘cautious 
to venture upon that. 


3. Adjective Clauses. 


Adjective clauses are relative constructions in which a de- 
monstrative adjective pronoun expressed or understood is the 
antecedent, and a relative adjective pronoun is the relative. 
Welder (qualis), which, what, is the proper relative adjec- 


* See p. 269. 
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tive pronoun. Der is a demonstrative relative pronoun, 
when used as a relative, and may be used for welder. JGer 
is the substantive relative pronoun. In this construction, 
the relative, as an adjective agrees with the same noun un- 
derstood in the subordinate clause, which is expressed in the 
principal clause ; as, Gr treibt eine Sunt, von welder 
CRKunft) er nicht [eben fann, he practises. an art from which 
(art) he cannot live. Du fprid)ft von Zeiten, dDte Cweldje 
Zeiten)» vergangen find, you speak. of times which (times) 
are gone. The demonstrative is expressed in the principal 
clause only when the adjective clause is to be made emphat- 
ic; as, Diejenigen Glteder, weldye, those members 
which; ein folcdyes, das, suchas. If an adjective clause 
is used substantively, or regarded as a substantive clause, it 
must take the substantive relative pronoun, as has been said 
under substantive clauses. Der and weldjer, the former a 
demonstrative, the latter an interrogative adjective pronoun, 
are, therefore, usetl as the adjective relative pronouns. In 
the old German the demonstrative Der was the only pronoun 
so employed, and it prevails in Luther’s writings; welder, 
originally an interrogative, what kind? qualis? was after- 
wards used as a relative. ‘ 

Her, according to its demonstrative character, is generally 
used when some individual thing is to be pointed out by the 
adjective clause; as, Len Cpaher, den On anus gefe ne 
Det, erblicl? th wiederfebhrend, the spy, whom you sent out, I 
see returning. Hence der is always used in relative ‘con- 
structions of the first and second persons, pointing the indi- 
viduals out demonstratively ; as, td), Der tc), I, that; I, that 
person who. 

When the character of a thing is to be described by the ad 
jective clause, Der may still be used, but welther is the ap- 
propriate word ; as, Stun gibt es Meenfchen, Die nut einer 
nattirlichen: Anlage hierzu geboren find, now there are men, 
who havea native aptitude for this. Gin Gefdledt, wel dyes 
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wandeln wird mit ber Gonne, arace, which will change with 
the sun. Hence welcher is especially employed in referring 
to a noun that has the indefinite article; as, ‘a man, of such 
a description.’ Although welder properly corresponds to 
foldjer, as qualis does to talis in Latin, still when kind or 
quality is to be distinctly pointed out, folcher 1s used, followed 
by wie, (such) as. Goldyer is omitted when wie is followed 
by a personal pronoun in regimen, as in English, ‘life as we 
find it,’ may stand for ‘ such a life as we find here.’ . Exam-. 
ples: Drauf ftel er mir um den Hals-und geigte ete 
Rihrung, wie jener fleine Dien(t fie gar nidjt werth war, 
therefore he fell upon my neck and manifested a tenderness 
such as that little service by no means merited (as that little 
service by no means merited it). Da ward ein Wngriff und 
ein Widerftand, wie ihn Fein glitclicd) Auge nod) gefehn, 
then there was an onset and a resistance, such as no happy 
eye has ever yet seen (as no happy eye has ever yet seen it). 

In any other cases than those mentioned above, Der is the 
relative pronoun commonly used in adjective sentences. © 
was in such cases employed in former times ; but this word, 
as a relative, is now antiquated. Example: Qittet fir bie, 
fo Gud) beletdigen and verfolgen, pray for those who abuse 
and persecute you. 

When place, time or manner are indicated, the adverbs 
wo, da, wann, alg and wie, often take the place of the rela- 
tives; as, bag Land, wo, the land where; die Zeiten, da, 
the times, in which; Der Lag, wenn, the day when; Die 
Zeit, als, the time when; die Art, wte, the manner in 
which (how). 
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CHAPTER IIE. 
ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF -WORDS. 


CONTAINING 
‘, 


1. The Verb and its Relations. 
'2. The Qualifications of the Noun. 
3. The Relation of the Noun in Regimen to its Verb. 


In German, all the members of a sentence, and all the 
words of the several members, have a definite order of ar- 
rangement, the violation of which would be, to a German ear, 
as gross as the violation of any of the grammatical laws which 
regulate the agreement and government of words. 

This order of arrangement secures, 

(1) The unity of a sentence, by which the thoughts of a 
whole sentence, or the single ideas of a clause, belonging to- 
gether, are kept from being separated. 

Dre Erbin Karls, — die Helena jener Zeit, —— befdhafts 
igte — die Erwartung ber Damakigen Beit. Here the two 
first members cannot be separated, nor the words of the first, 
second and fourth, as divided above, without perenne the 
unity of thought. 

(2) The due subordination of the parts of a sentence, by 
placing in general that part which is most important last, and 
all the others, according to their relative importance, before 
it, the less important always preceding the more important. 
This rule applies not to all the words singly of a whole sen- 
tence, but first to all the parts. of a sentence with reference to 
their arrangement as parts, and secondly to the single words 
or phrases in those parts. With reference to the principles 
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of arrangement a simple sentence may be divided into two 
principal parts. (1) The subject and what pertains to it. 
(2) The verb with its predicate or object. The latter is the 
more important, inasmuch as it contains the chief assertion, 
and is therefore placed last. Examples: Die Sun{t i ft 
fang. Der ungehorfame Knabe verdient Strafe. 
Gr bringt einen Blumenftrauf. The principal 
member of this last sentence may be expanded and subdivi- 
ded into the action and its various limitations; as, Gr bringt 
jeden Morgen mit etner garten Anufmerf fame 
Feit feiner Mutter cinen BSlumenftrauf. This 
subdivision cannot be separated. If the last word, which 
gives the action its chief import follow the verb, then all the 
other words added to the last for the sake of rendering that 
import still more definite, must also follow the verb. All 
these modifying words are placed according to their relative 
importance. What does he bring? The answer is, einen 
Blumen(tranf, the most important word as to the nature of 
the action, bringt. ‘The question next in importance is, To 
whom does he bring it? Getner utter. The person to 
whom it is brought is of more consequence than the manner 
or time of bringing it. Hence feiner Sutter is placed next 
before Blumenftrauf. For the same reason, the delicate at- 
tentions being themselves more important than the time when 
they were shown, mit einer zarten Wufmerffamfeit is placed 
next before feiner Mutter, and jeden Morgen takes the least 
important place of the whole in the subdivision to which it 
belongs. 

The above is the natural order of arrangement which can 
never be changed but for special reasons. But there may be 
logical or rhetorical reasons, and then either whole sentences 
or parts of sentences may be inverted. Inversions are of two 
kinds; the first in which the whole sentence or whole clause 

is inverted; the second, an imperfect one, in which a single 
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word or subdivision is, for the sake of emphasis, placed either 
at the beginning or at the end of a sentence. 


SECTION L 


OF THE VERB AND ITS RELATIONS. 


There are three places here to be noticed : 

(1) That of the subject, which comes first. 

(2) That of the copula, which stands next in order. Ifa 
principal verb includes the copula (which is properly the verb 
fet), the verb itself stands in the place of the copula when 
the tense is simple, and the auxiliary when the tense is com- 
pound. 

(3) That of the predicate. Here belong not only the ad- 
jective and substantive after the copula fet, but the infinitive 
and participle after other verbs, and the preposition in separa- 
ble verbs; as, | 


Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

Dte Kunit ift | fang, 

Gé ift unmioglid, 
Shr fetd ein Deiter, 
xr) Fann (iidjt) warten, 
sod will’s verfuchen, 
DHer Genne mup fdhetdert, 

Gr ftoBt C{dyon) ab, 

Das Wafferhuhn tandyt unter. 


If the predicate be a simple verb in a simple tense, and 
consequently include both copula and predicate, it always 
occupies the position of the copula, and the vacant place of 
the predicate is occupied by the object of the verb; as, 


Subject. Copula. ~ Predicate. 
she fetet diefen Sut, 
(Shr habet diefen Hut gefelhen). 
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If the copula (fei) or an auxiliary form a part of a com- 
pound tense, as tft gewefen, wird haben, hat fornnen, the 
auxiliary takes the place of the copula, and the participle is 
appended immediately to the-proper predicate; as, 


Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

Gr ift Franf gewefen, 

Sd) habe (das)  horen miifjen, 

Shy habe Cmir) — erzablen lafjen, 

Wes hatte Caud))  gefdheben fein fonnen, 
Cie, hatte (nicht fo) empfangen werden follen. 


In German, principal sentences and subordinate clauses 
differ in the arrangement of words. In the former the order 
is either natural or inverted; in the latter there is no entire 
inversion of the order. ) 


1. The Arrangement of Words in Principal Sentences. 

The natural order has been already stated; the subject oc- 
cupying the first, the copula the second, and the predicate 
the last place; as, 


Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

Das Wort ift fret, 

Wir " Danfen — 

Gr hat (mid) _ betrogen, 
Der dritte Mann fol verloren fein, 
Wir : liefen fort. 


Inversion of the Principal Clause. 


In inverted sentences, the subject does not stand first, but 
follows the copula. An inversion takes place when the sub- 
ject, the predicate, or the copula, is to be rendered emphatic 
by its position, and when an object or oblique case is placed 
at the head of a sentence. 2 

(1) When the subject is to have a particular emphasis it is 
put after the copula, and the pronoun ee takes its place as a 
grammatical subject; as, 
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Copula. Subject. > Predicate. 
Gs find BWerbreden begangen, 
G8 faun der Fromm {te (ntchtim Frieden) leben, 
G3 hebt dite Fretheit (ihre Fahne) anf. 


(2) When the predicate is to be made emphatic, it ex- 
changes places with the subject; as, 


Predicate. : | Copula. - Subject. 

Ernft . ift | bas Leben, 

®efiegt - hat der Muth, 
Sterben myitffert We. 


(3) When the copula is to be made emphatic, that also 
exchanges places with the subject, which occurs only in in- 
terrogations, imperatives, (and the subjunctive or condi- 
‘ tional of mogen, expressing a wish), and in very emphatic 
declarations; as, 


e 


Copula. Subject. ’ Predicate. 

Kann das gefdehen ? 

Sei -(Du) willfommen ! 
Modte er (dod)) gegenwartig fein! 
Wart Shr Cdod) font) fo froh! 


(4) An oblique case is often made the most prominent 
word in the whole sentence by being placed first. In this 
instance also the subject and the copula exchange places, 
and the predicate remains in its own place; as, . 


Copula. Subject. Predicate. 
Maria Stuart hat fein OGlitclider befchiipt, 
Nur von Eolem fann Coles ftamment, 
Nie werden wir (Did) mehr) betreten. 


Remark. Sie is equivalent to the oblique case, at no time. 
Thus relative adverbs* come under the same rule as oblique 
nouns. 


* See p. 266. 
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Not only relative adverbs, but most conjunctions, placed 
at the head of a sentence, produce an inverted sentence in 
the same way. The conjunctions unb, oder, allein, fondern 
and Denn, however, never produce an inversion, as they al- 
ways stand loosely at the beginning of a sentence, and are 
never immediately connected with the predicate. The same 
is true of aber and namltd), though they may stand within 
the clause. (@ntwebder is used sometimes with, and some- 
times without an inversion. If an adverb, or conjunction, 
stand elliptically at the beginning of a sentence, i. e. if they 
be separated by a comma, so as not to be a constituent part 
of the clause, no inversion takes place; as, Sa, das tft wabr. 
Do dh, Der Getrue (hlaft. FKitrwahr, man wird thn bite 
ten. Sa freiltc,er ift uns ein Stein des Wnftofes. 

When a causal adverbial clause precedes the principal - 
clause, the latter is inverted; as, Damit fie andre Hande 
midjt erfanfe; bot td) die meinen an. 

The subject generally stands immediately after the copula 
in inverted sentences, but if the subject is to receive particu- 
lar stress, it is placed after the the principal object also, and 
is thus made to occupy a more important place; as, G8 figen 
neben Gud) nod) edle Manner, instead of, €8° fipen 
edle Manner, etc. 


2. Arrangement of Words in Subordinate Clauses. 


In subordinate clauses, the subject occupies the first, the 
' predicate the second, and the copula the third place; as, 


(Principal clause.) Subject. Predicate. : Copula. 
Dies Heiligthum, das fo ftreng verwabrt wird, 
Der, deffen Herz rein tft, 
Sch weif, dab Shr —s ver ftandig fed, 
Weil, id) meinem Willen tren bin, 
Wenn, es bahin fommen follte. 


Only when something is represented as logically possible 


. 
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by the subjunctive with the omission of the conjunction, is the 
arrangement the same as in a principal sentence; as, “hr 
glaubt, der Herzog fetentfebt. Cin Cilbot meldet, 
Regensbherg fet genommen. Gh laffe Dich nidt, 
Ou fegne ft mtd) Denn, (unless thou bless me). 

When an auxiliary or other verb is connected with the in- 
finitive so as to form a compound tense, the copula is com- 
monly, for the sake of rhythm, placed before the predicate ; 
as, Kann id) vergefjen, wie’s hatte fommen fonnen ? in- 
stead of, wie’s fommen fonnen hatte. 

It is on account of rhythm also that in subordinate clauses 
fein or haben, as a copula, is often omitted; as, Sd) verlor 
nidht Wlles, da folcher Freund im Unglic mir geblieben 
Cift). Was war mein Dank dafitr, daf ich, ein treuer 
SurftenEnedt, der Volker Fluch auf mich gebiirdet (hatte), 
Diefen Krieg, der nur thit grof gemadyt Chat), die Fitr(ten 
Zablen laffen Chatte) ? 

An inversion of the order of words does not take place in 
subordinate clauses. If the subject, however, is to be ren- 
dered emphatic, it is placed in the position of the principal 
object (noun in the oblique case), after one or more objects 
less important. See the last remark on principal clauses. 


SECTION IL 


‘ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NOUN. 


The attributive word generally follows immediately after 
the principal noun which it qualifies; as, Die Gnade der 
Grofen, Die Gunft der Gewaltigen, die Forderung 
ber Thatigen, die Neigung der Menge, die Liebe 
ber Cingelnen, Ales wandelt auf und meder, ohne 
Daf wir es fefthalten fonnen. 

The adjective only precedes its substantive; as, Gin 


e 
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Fleiner Mann, em grofes Pferd, ein furzger Wrm, 
ein [anges Cahwert, mug eins dem andern belfen. In 
old German the adjective often followed its noun, and this 
order of the words is stil] found in several expressions; such 
as, Wein Vater felig; Zehn Gulden rhetnt (ad. 

If several adjectives belong to one substantive, the one 
which is to have the emphasis is placed last, .if there is any 
distinction between them in this respect; as, Gin alter ve rz 
Dienter RKriegsmann. 

If one adjective qualify the entire expression of a noun and 
another adjective, it stands before both and has the emphasis ; 
as, Gine alte deut{che Bibel (a German Bible which is old). 

Adjective pronouns and numerals also precede such ex- 
pressions, but without the emphasis; as, aft mir mein 
freies Leben. Drei edle Grafen folgen. Here belong also 
fein, alle, mande, viel, wenig, mehr, weniger, mehrere and 
gang. " 

Allein, generally, and alle, frequently, follow their noun. 


|The inverted Order of Arrangement. 


An inversion takes place when either the adjective or the 
principal noun which governs the genitive is to be rendered 
emphatic; as, Ote Hausfran die Fluge, instead of, die 
fluge Hausfrau; Der Welt Ende; Hes Katfer’s Bart. 
This inversion is scarcely allowable with the genitive of pre- 
- dicate, or the genitive of object. In old German it was very 
common in those genitives which expressed the relations of 
kindred, of which several expressions are still in use; as, 
Meines Vater’s Bruder; Chrlicher Leute Kinder ; 
Kindes Kinder. It is faulty to use such expressions as, 
des Lebens Baum; der Zeit Get ft, where the last noun 
is ‘not emphatic. 
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SECTION III. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE NOUN IN REGIMEN TO ITS VERB. 


The place of the noun in regimen, both in principal sen- 
tences and in subordinate clauses, is before the predicate, or 
in the vacancy left when the predicate is’ wanting. See the 
second class of examples under section first. 


The Natural Order of Principal Sentences. 


Subject. Copula. Predicate. 
Ou haft des Herzens Stim me (nidht) begwungen 
Ou wollteft allen diefen Glan3 verlaffen? 
Gr rnft dteMenfden an, 
Sein ; ” 
Klehen § linge jufeinem Netter 

‘The Inverted Order of Principal Sentences. 

Copula. Subject. Predicate. 
Haft Du Rides verfdwiegen ? 


Gebhen wir nad Karnthen (widht) gurid? 
The Order of Words in Subordinate Clauses. 


Subject. Predicate. Copula. 
Ob Shr GurenHerrn  verrathen wollt, 
Dap Ou miteinem Wort betrogen werbdeft, 
Wenn Ou ihn  —s Cnidjt) [08 gibt, 
Wenn ein Caufdyer mid “ erfpabte. 


The Order of several successive Nouns in Regimen. 


It has already been said that these are arranged according 
to their relative value, the less important alveye preceding 
the more important. 

In particular : 

1. A relative word oe depends on another for its sig- 
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nification precedes the word which is significant of itself; as, 
Wie foll man fle durd) Ueberredung leiten? Sd 
werde Did) Feinem Radbar retchen. Ser fas th 
oft gedanfenvoll. Sch will mid bter guDetnem 
. Oten ft verbinden.. 

2. A noun which stands in an adverbial phrase, precedes 
the one which stands as the complement of the verb; as, 
Ws id) gu Brandeis (the place where) bie Wade 
getban. Dan ficht Den Flu btna b (down the river) 
bie bunten Gadhiffe gleiten. Glidlid), wer von fet 
nem @aben (whence) fold) ein Vortheil ziehen 
fann. Dapyenhetm ftarb gleid) am folgenden Rage 
zu Letpzig an fetnen Wunden. 

3. The appropriate case for a person (the dative) precedes 
that for a thing ;* as, Grweife Deinem Meifter Detne 
Gunit. Go febeft Qu der ewig regen, der het lL 
fam (daffenden Gewalt dte falte Geufels- 
fauft entgegen. 

4, The accusative precedes -the genitive and expressions 
of destination or result; as, Shr gwangt die Richter, Den 
Scduldigen des Mordes losgufpreden. Sd) will 
mein eigen Gelbft gu threm Gelb ft erweitern. 
Dre Geringfchagung des Lebens und des Cigenthums fonnte 
furdtfame Bitrger in follfubne Emyporer 
verwandeln. 

5. Words relating to time and place generally precede 
those participles and those adverbial phrases which imply 
~ some action or feeling connected with the verb; as, @tbt es 
Geifter in der Luft, die gwifdhen Erd’ und Himmel 
herrfcdend fchweben? Du follft in diefen Tagen 
mit ®reuden (action or feeling connected with the 
verb) meine Munfte febn. QWs td eine Lange Nadht 
in frommer Wnbdadyt (connected action) unter diefem 


. * See Chapter J. Sect. WL 5 
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Baum gefeffen. The adverbial phrase of place (unter diefem 
Baum) seems here to be an exception; but there is a general 
rule, limiting the one given above in regard to place, to 
which this case belongs. When such verbs of place (those 
which directly involve the idea of place) as, wohnen, {tehen, 
figen, ftegen, fteden, ftellen, fee, legen, fithren, fenden, 
etc., take with them nouns of place, so as to receive from 
them their full meaning, the latter always stand after all the 
nouns, and nearest to the verb. 

Those nouns and phrases that express cause (instrumental, 
final or efficient), also follow those of time and place, except 
when nouns of place are connected with the verbs just 
named: Jie Ou draufen auf dem bergigen Wege 
dDurd Rennen und Syringe w (instrumental cause) 
ergeBt uns hajt. Gr tft gu fetner Crbholung (final 
cause) aufs Land gezogen (a verb involving the idea of 
place, and requiring its complemental noun of place to be 
next before itself). 

6. Words of time precede those of place; as, Das Gute 
liegt ung oft fo fern. Grwar Lags vorher nad 
Bamberg geritten. | 

¢@. An adverb of manner, when the verb is in a compound 
tense, precedes the word or phrase which it qualifies; as, 
Hat man uns dte Lohnung umfon(t verfproden ? Dann 
will ty gern gu Grunde geben (ju Grunde geben isa 
phrase which stands for a simple verb, to pertsh). In such 
idiomatic phrases as, 3n Grunde gehen, gu Hilfe fommen, 
um Rath fragen, 3n Grunde richten, ind Werk fewen, gu 
Stande bringen, bei Seite fesen, im Stiche laffen, Crog 
bieten, tm Zaume halten, feft balten, ftille (tehen, gefangen 
nelmen, etc., the position of the other words is with reference 
to the verbs, the same a8 the position of the separable parti- 
cles in compound verbs, i. ¢. they are placed immediately — 
before the verb, or if there be no auxiliary, at the end of the 
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clause; as, Gr hat ein grofes Werf gu Stande gez 
brad)t, he has accomplished a great work. oniglidjes 
Blut geb’ icy Dem Rafenden nicht Preis, I will not expose 
royal blood to the maniac (Preis geben). 

Pronouns generally precede other relative words, i. e. those 
which depend on something else for their import; as, Dir 
befpredien Das gunddft. Sd) hab’ thn heute nidt 
gefehen. 

The personal pronoun peace ET pronouns, 
and the pronoun eg precedes all others except reflexive pro- 
nouns; as, Gr hat mir das ergablt. Gr hat es mir 
erzablt. 

With the personal pronouns the case for things (accusa- 
tive) precedes that for persons (dative); as, Sd) will Did) 
ihm vorftellen. Was ibn Cu widrig madt, madt thn 
mir werth. 

The reflexive pronouns precede all others including es 3 
as, Gr (aft fich’s gefallen. Cie fonnte fichibrer nidht 
erwebren. a 

Adverbs of time peuerally precede others. 


Inversion of the Order of Words connected with the Noun 
in Regimen. — 
Inversions of this kind take place when either the predicate 
or the subordinate noun in regimen* is to be made emphatic. 
The predicate is made emphatic by being placed at the 
beginning of the sentence; as, Beiftehen follen fie mir 
in meinen Planen. Gereiniget war Bobheim von den 
Gadfen. Weggeworfen hab’ idk) Schwert und Schild. 
The subordinate noun in regimen is rendered emphatic by 
being placed after the other noun in regimen, and immedi- 


* By nouns in regimen here are meant the direct or remote 
objects of a verb only. The indirect object may be with, or 
without a preposition. | 
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ately before the predicate. The subordinate noun is hereby 
made the principal noun, just as in English any word may 
be made the principal word in a sentence by emphasis in 
speaking; as, Gr dridt des Raifers Lander mit des 
Katfers Heer. Lander and. Heer are the nouns in ques- 
tion, bes Kaifers being but a qualifying word equivalent to 
an adjective. Wir mitffen das Werf in diefen nad 
ften agen wetter fordern. 

There are two ways in which either the principal, or the 
subordinate noun in regimen may be rendered emphatic. 
(1) By placing them at the beginning of the sentence; but 
this inversion takes place only in the principal clause of a 
sentence; as, Nidjt widjttg fchiener mir. Wm Wbhend 
{chagbt man erjt das Haus. (2) By. putting them quite at 
the end of a sentence; as, {Vir haben dtefen Boden uns erz 
fhaffer dDurd unferer Hande FletP. | 

. Nouns dependent on attributive adjectives, or on partici-- 
ples, precede the governing word in the order of their relative 
importance; as, Die Bilder ftellten ein von einer rufs 
fifdben Esfadre gegen die Luren erfodtenes 
Treffen vor. Such constructions are easily analyzed thus: 
‘A battle fought,’—‘ A battle fought against the Turks,’—‘ A 
battle fought against the Turks by a Russian squadron.’ In 
the English the words follow ‘a battle fought,’ just in the 
order in which they precede erfoc)tenes Sreffern in German. 

Only when the adjective or participle follows its noun, 
analogous to the manner of a noun in apposition, can the 
dependent word be made emphatic by following the adjective ; 
as, Lim die Locken windet fich ein Diadem, gefliget aus dem 
Fo(tlid(ten Geftetn. Gr trat gum Grafer, rafd) zur 
Chat und offen des verfithrers Rath. 


Arrangement of words in Compound Sentences. 


In compound sentences subordinate clauses generally stand 
in the places of the nouns and adjectives which they represent. 


- 
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1. Those substantive clauses which stand as a nominative 
in a principal sentence are generally placed at the beginning 
of the whole sentence; but it is placed at the end of the 
whole sentence by an inversion, when either the substantive 
clause itself, or the verb of the principal clause is to be made 
emphatic; as, {Ver von Ergebung fpridjt (nominative clause), 
foll rechtlos fein. Was grau vor Alter ijt (nominative), 
das tft thin gottlic). Rann fein (principal clause), Daf feine 
Bwede Detnem Windy begegnen (nominative); dod) das 
fann nimmermebr fein Wille fein (principal clause), da 
Du, wie ein verliebtes Madden Dich gebardeft (nominative 
clause). . 

2. Those substantive clauses which form the complemen- 
tal object of the verb generally precede the predicate, or take 
its place, if one word is both copula and predicate; as, Rein 
Kaifer fann, was unfer tft, verfchenfen. Sebo fagt 
mir, wir dDte Freunde find. 

But as the substantive clauses are generally substituted for 
the principal noun of the leading sentence, they are commonly 
placed at the end; and those which are introduced by Daf, 
as well as those which omit Daf and have the arrangement of 
a principal sentence always stand at the end; as, Sch hab’ 
gethan, was td nidjt faffen fFonnte. Gr felbft vertraute 
mir, dDafer gum Gdweden wolle tbergebn. Sh 
fithrtean, Gie hattenitber unfer Kind be ftimme. 

If either the principal or the subordinate clause is to be 
made emphatic, the substantive clause is placed first; as, 
Was id) vermodt hab? id) gethan. Daf id) mir 
felbft gehore, wef icy mun. 

When a substantive clause depends on a noun, the clause 
follows immediately after the noun; as, 3ur Gewabhr, daf 
id) Cud) fende bringt thm dies Cdyretben. If, however, 
the noun be the object of the verb in the principal clause, 
and the substantive clause express the main idea of the prin- 
cipal clause, the substantive clause is placed at the very end; 
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as, Habt Shr Befebl gegeben, daf man ihn guritd- 
weife. In this example the clause does not follow imme- 
diately after the noun, Befeh{, on which it depends. _ 

3. An adjective clause generally follows immediately the 
noun which it qualifies; as, Da ift der Kahn, Der mid) 
hinitbertritge. DOte Chr’, die thm gebithrt (due 
him), geb’ ic) thm gern. But if the adjective clause express 
the main idea of the whole sentence, it generally comes after 
the predicate, as well as after the noun ; as, {8 ich die Naz 
men nannte (predicate), Die im Gebirg bem Land= 
mann hetltg fitbd. This construction is allowable only 
when the predicate (nannte) is very near the noun qualified 
(Namen). | ; 

4. Adverbial clauses generally stand in the places appro- 
priate to adverbs ; i. e. before the predicate; as, les werde, 
wie es dDamals war, vollbradjt. But if the adverbial 
clause is to receive an emphasis, it is generally placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, or after the predicate; as, {Bte 
im faub der Vogel fpielet, mag fid) Seder gittlid 
Thun. Gie wird geridjtet (predicate), wo fie frevelte. 

When adverbial clauses express a logical ground, real, 
possible, or adversative, they generally form the first member 
ofa full period; as, Weil nun der Feind fo made 
tig, und fetn SCdusb vom Konig mehr gu ho fez 
fens; haben fle einmithig den Befchlug gefaBt, fid) dem 
Burgund ju itbergeben. Hatte(t On vom Men 
fden beffer ftets gebdad)t (possible cause, condition) ; 
DOr hiatteft beffer aud) gehandelt. An inversion of the or- 
der of the two members, gives emphasis to the adverbial 
clause. Ifthe ground or reason is merely grammatical and 
has no great logical force, it comes under the general rules 
of adverbial clauses given above; as, Die Nationalmadyt 
der Niederlinder, die, wenn fle volzablig war (a 
grammatical condition, of a subordinate character), aus drei 


taufend Pferden beftehen follte. 
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@ 
Adverbial clauses of time and those of comparison made 


by wie, when they are long, generally constitute the first 
member of a period (i. e. two extended members combined 
into one sentence); as, Als der Boden nidt mehr 
Gniigen that der Bahl des Volks, da gogen fie 
hiniiber gum {dywargen Berg. 


CHAPTER IV.* 


CONTAINING 


1. The Composition of Words. 
2. Purism. 


SECTION I. 


OF THE COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


By this operation, the German Language has the means of 
creating new terms, out of its own substance, and of supply- 
ing itself with expressions, for any idea that may arise. 
Though almost every tongue possesses this resource, to a cer- 
tain degree, yet the German enjoys the advantages, resulting 
from it, more amply than others. It is rich in compounds, 
and has the faculty of exercising its formative. power, to a 
considerable latitude, under certain easy and useful restric- 
tions. The Greek language may perhaps exceed it in the 
number of compound words, with which the vocabulary 
abounds; but it must yield to the German, in the conve- 
nience, and precision, with which the act of composition is 
managed. 7 


_ * This chapter and Part DI. on Prosody are adopted from 
Nohden.—Eb. 
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A compound word is produced by the union of two or more 
terms into one. Such expressions, therefore, as these: news- 
paper, tablecloth, fortune-teller, bosom-friend, winter-season, 
bookbinder, bookseller, watchmaker, belong to that class. 

The rules for composition, which are tacitly acknowledged, 
in German, and ought be uniformly observed, are these two: 

Rute I. A compound word should consist of two distinct 
and clear ideas. The terms, which enter into the composi- 
tion, must furnish two ideas; and these ideas must be so 
perspicuous, that, when combined in one word, they may, at 
the first perception, render it intelligible. They ought to 
bring into the compound neither obscurity nor ambiguity. 

Rute IT. The prior term of the compound should define 
and limit the other. Hence-the first component may be call- 
ed the definite, or particular term; and the second, the fun- 
damental, or general. For example: Winter-season. Two 
terms, giving two distinct ideas, winter and season. The 
latter is the fundamental, or general, term, which by the 
former, winter, is defined and limited. Season is thereby 
circumscribed, and confined, and confined to one particular 
kind. Newspaper,—paper is undetermined, and liable to be 
variously conceived: but a definite term, news, being joined 
with it, the acceptation of the word is particularized: it spe-. 
cifies what paper is meant. Watchmaker,—a maker is a 
person that makes any thing ; but the prior term watch, de- 
fines his art of making, and shows to what particular object 
it is limited. 

These are the two rules of composition, to which some 
further observations are now to be added. 

1. In substantive compounds, the second component, or 
fundamental term, generally furnishes the gender. 

2. When two words are joined together, without the cir- 
cumstance stated in the second rule, of the one’s defining the 
other, such words are not to be regarded as compounds. Two 
terms may be in connection, without that qualification, stand- 
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ing merely in apposition to one another. Such are Prince 
Bishop, Empress Queen. These words imply that one per- 
son has two attributes; which, in other instances, would be 
linked by means of a conjunction; as, Emperor and King, 
Doctor and Professor: but the first term cannot be said to 
define and circumscribe the second. It is, therefore, wrong 
to write such words in one. All that may be allowed, in 
compliance with custom, is to unite them by the sign of 
hyphen; as, Prince-Bishop, Queen-Empress, or Empress- 
Queen. 

3. It may be considered as a subordinate precept, after 
those two rules have been duly put into practice, that the 
compound should neither be too long, nor harsh to the ear. 
Respecting the length, it may be remarked, that, when it is 
insisted that two terms, containing two ideas, should consti- 
tute the compound, this does not preclude a previous com- 
pound from being employed in the composition. Though 
one of the terms be a compounded word, yet, in the compo- 
sition for which it is required, it is supposed to give only one 
simple idea. For example: das Gilberbergwerf, the silver 
mine, consisting of Gifber, silver, and Sergwerf, a mine, 
has, for its second term, a compound word, Bergwerf 5 for 
this is to be analyzed into Berg, a mountain, and Werf, work ; 
yet the idea which this word affords towards the composition 
of Gilberbergwerf, is simply one. Consequently, words 
may be doubly, or more times, compounded, without being 
disqualified from serving to a new composition according to 
the second rule. But on that account the intimation is here 
given, that it is not advisable to make the composition too 
long. If, however, it be found necessary to admit such 
words, the sign of hyphen (z) is resorted to in order to break 
their extended appearance; as, ®eneral-Feldseugmeifter, 
Master General of the Ordnance ; Retd)é-General-FKeldmarz 
fdjall, Field-marshal General of the Empire.* 


* The practice of forming long words by compcsition has 
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4. The sign of hyphen is, moreover, employed, when 
either both components, or one of them, are foreign words; 
as, bas Reicdjs-Collegium, the council of the Empire; dag 
Criminal-Geridjt, the criminal court of justice; Der Justitz- 
Jath, a counsellor of justice; das Intelligenz-Blatt, a paper 
for advertisements ; das Intelligenz-Comtoir, the advertising 
office; das Justitz-Collegium, the court of justice. Not un- 
frequently those foreign words are written in their own type, 
as is done in these examples. 

5. By the process of composition are produced— ~ 

(1) Sussranrives, in the following manner : 

(a) Both terms being Substantives. — Examples: die 
MAbendfturide, the evening hour ; from der Whend, the evening, 
and die Stunde, the hour: der Wpfelbaum, the apple-tree, 
der Apfel, and der Baunt: das Mathbaus, the council- 
house; der Rath, das Haus: der AUrbeitslohn, wages for 
work; Die Arbeit, der Lohn: der Gonntag, Sunday; die 
Sonne, der Tag: der Gottesdienft, divine service; Gott, 
God, ter Dienft, the service: der Heldenmuth, heroic cour- 
age; der Spefd, the Hero, der Wtuth, the courage: die Herz 
sensgitte, goodness of heart; das Herz, die Gitte. 

(b) The first term being an Adjective—Die Orofmuth, 
magnanimity; grof, great, Der Muth, spirit: die Selwerz 
muth, heaviness of spirit, melancholy; {dhwer, heavy, der 
Mutt, spirit: die Cigenliebe, selflove; cigen, proper, and 
bie Cebe. | 

(c) A Numeral the first term.—Der Dreifuf, the tripod ; 
drei, three, Der Gus, the foot: das Vierecf, the square; vier, 
four, Die Gcfe, the corner: das Wdhted, the octagon; adht, 
eight. 

(d) The Pronoun Gelbjt the first term—Das Selbjtge- 
fill, self-feeling; das Gefihl: die Celbjtpritfung, self-ex- 
sometimes been carried to great extremes, in such words, for 
example, as, Reidysoberpoftamtszeitungsfcdyretber. 
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amination; die Prifung: der Selbftidhus, a spring gun; 
der Sdyuf, an instrument for shooting. 

(e) A Verb the first term.—Der fed)tbodeit, the fencing- 
school ; fedhten, to fence, Der Boden, the floor: die Rett- 
babn, the riding-school ; reiten, to ride, Die Bahn, the course, 
the ground: das Wartgeld, pay for waiting, for attendance ; 
warten, to wait, das Geld, money. 

(f) A Particle the first term, such as, ab, an, eut, etc.— 
Die Abretfe, the departure; die Anfunft, the arrival; Der 
Gingang, the entrance. 

(2) AbsECTIVES. 

(a) A Substantive being the first term. — Cugendretd), 
rich in virtue; Die Gugend, virtue, reid), rich: Fraftvoll, 
full of strength, or power; die Kraft, voll: etsfalt, cold as 
ice; das Gis, Falt: goldgelb, yellow as gold; dag Gold, 
gelb : pechfdywar3, black as pitch; das Hed), fhwarz : got 
tesfurd)tig, pious, fearing God; Gott, God, and fitrd)tig (an 
adjective, unusual out of composition): hiilfsbedirftig, des- 
titute, wanting help; die ‘Hitlfe, bediirftig. 

(b) An Adjective the first term.—Leichtfertig, thoughtless, 
flighty ; bellblau, light blue; fretwillig, voluntary ; altflug, 
wise as an old man... 

(c) A Numeral the first term.—Dretedig, three-cornered, 
triangular; viereckig, quadrangular, square; fedjsfilfig, six- 
footed ; adhtfeitig, having eight sides. 

(d) A Particle the first term.—Ubhangig, dependent ; 
anftindig, becoming; ubermiuthig, overbearing, insolent ; 
zufiinftig, future; unglaubig, unbelieving ; ungeredyt, unjust. 

(e) A Verb the first term—Denfwitrdig, memorable ; 
denfen, to think of, and witrdtg, worthy: habfitdhtig, avari- 
cious; haber, to have, and die Gudht, eager desire, mania: 
liebenswirbdig, lovely, amiable; lieben, to love, wiirbdig, 
worthy : [obenswerth, praiseworthy ; (oben, to praise, werth, 
deserving. 
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(3) Verss. 

(a) A Substantive being the first term. —Brand{dabgen, 
to raise contributions by the menace of fire; der Brand, 
fire, fdjaten, to raise contributions: [ujtwandeln, to walk 
for pleasure, to take a walk; Ddte Luft, pleasure, wandeln, to 
walk: twetteifern, to emulate; Die Wette, the wager, com- 
petition, cifern, to be eager, or zealous: wetterleuchten, to 
lighten without thunder ; das Wetter, the weather, the tem- 
pest, leuchten, to shine: handbaben, to handle; die Sand, 
the hand, haben, to have: ehebredyen, to commit adultery ; 
Die Ehe, the wedlock, bredyen, to break. 

(b) An Adjective the first term —ollbringen, to accom- 
plish; vollgiehen, to execute; voll. 

(c) A Particle the first term.—This species of composi- 
tion has been treated of at large, in Part I. eae V. Sect. 7. 

(4) Participes. 

A Substantive being the first eas 5 The present par- 
ticiple: @hrltebend, loving honour, generous, noble; die 
bre, the honour, ficbend, loving: gefeBgebend, legislative ; 
das Gefebs, the law, gebend, giving: wadjhabend, having the 
guard, being on duty, as an officer; die Wadhe, the guard, 
habend, having.—(b) The Preterite participle: Sfumenbez 
fran3gt, crowned with flowers; die Slume, the flower, bez 
fran3t, crowned: fdjneebedecft, covered with snow; Der 
Cifynee, snow, bededt, covered: feegeboren, born of the sea ; 
die ce, the sea, geboren, born.* 


* This last composition in particular affords that variety of 
highly picturesque compound epithets, of which the late Bar- 
oness de Staél Holstein says, in her work on Germany: “ Un des 
grands avantages des dialectes Germaniques en poésie, c’est la 
vari:té et la beauté de Jeurs ¢pithétes. L’Allemand, sous ce 
rapport, aussi peut se comparer au Grec. L’on sent dans un 
seul mot plusieurs images, comme dans la note fondamentale 
d’un accord on entend les autres sons dont il est compos‘, ou 
comme de certgines couleurs réveillent en nous la sensation de 
celles qui en dépendent. L’on ne dit en Frangois que ce que 
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(5) Particues. 

Compounded with Particles. —Borwirts, forward; juz 
tid, back; hinetn, into; heraus, out of; mithin, therefore ; 
Daher, thence; nunmebr, now. 

6. The components often remain unaltered; as, Wypfel- 
baum, Ubrmacher, tugendreid) ; but, in many instances, the 
first term undergoes some change, either by letters being 
added, or omitted. 

(1) Letrrers appep. 

ed; as, Der Gottesdien(t, divine service ; from @ott: die 
Geijtesfraft, power of mind; der Geift: die Todesnoth, 
agony of death; der Cod. 

{3 as, das Himmelslidt, the light of heaven; der Him- 
mel: das Gfelsohr, an ass’s ear, the corner of a leaf in a 
book turned down, a dog’s ear; der Gfel: das Arbeitshaus, 
the workhouse ; die Wrbeit: der Geburtstag, the birth-day ; 
die Geburt: das SHiilfémittel, means of assistance, resource ; 
die Hitlfe. 

ng, ens; as, Die Friedensfeier, the celebration of peace ; 
der Friede: die Herzensgiite, goodness of heart; Das Herz. 

Those additional letters mark the genitive case, in the first 
component. 

e; as, das Herzeleid, affliction of heart; das Herz: die 
Miffethat, the misdeed, the crime; from the particle mig: 
der Pferdearzt, the horse-doctor, the farrier; der Pferdefuf, 
the cloven foot, the horse’s foot; Dag Pferd: der Ganfebra- 
ten, the roasted goose ; die Gang, the goose. 


Yon veut dire, et on ne voit point errer autour des paroles ces 
nuages a mille formes, qui entourent la poésie des langues du 
Nord, et réveillent une foule de souvenirs.” We may say: 
das fchwerhinwandelnde Hornviel, the heavily moving along 
horned cattle; des Weers ftfchwimmelnde Kluten, the wa- 
ters of the sea swarming with fish; Das borfjtenumitarrete 
JValdfchrwein, the wild boar roughly beset all over with bris- 
tles; die fchongebordcten Gchiffe, the beauwfully grappled 
‘ships, etc. 
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In these examples, the e is inserted for the sake of eu- 
phony. 

n, or en; as, Das Freudenfeft, the festival of joy, the ju- 
bilee; die Frende: das DQrachenblut, dragon’s blood; der 
Drache: der Heldenmuth, heroic courage; der Held, the 
hero: das Syirtenleben, pastoral life; der Sirt, the herds- 
man: der Bauern(tol3, vulgar pride; der Bauer, the rustic, 
the clown. 

The additional 1, or en, is the ancient genitive singular of 
feminine nouns, or the ordinary genitive case; in others it is 
the plural number of nouns of the new form of declension.* 

er; as, Der Gierfucjen, the omelet ; das Gi, the egg, and 
der Kudjen, the cake: die Bilderfdhrift, figurative writing ; 
das Bild, the image, figure, and die Sdyrift, the writing: 
die Weiberlijt, craft of women; das Weib, the woman, and 
die Lift, the cunning. 

The letters er are inserted for euphony. 

i, only in two very ancient compounds: die Nadhtigall, 
the nightingale; and der Brautigam, the bridegroom. 

(2) Lerrers omirren. 

e, in substantives; as, die End{ylbe, the final syllable ; 
Das Ende, the end: dte Erbfolge, the succession; das 
Grbe, the inheritance, die Folge, the act of following, or suc- 
ceeding: der Gonntag, Sunday; die Sonne: der Rirfdy- 
baum, the cherry-tree; die Rirfaje. 

ei, in infinitives ; as, der Fedhtboden, the fencing-school ; 
fedjten, to fence: dite Reitbahn, the riding-school ; reiten, 
to ride: dDenfrwiirdig, memorable; denfen, to think of, and 
wilrdig, worthy: habfitc)tig, avaricious ; haben, to have. 

These omissions arise from the radical syllable of the first 
component being only employed in the composition. 

7. When two words are so compounded as to preserve a 
twofold idea, it is a composition by conjunction; as Fuchs- 


* See p. 96, and Third Declension, p. 101. 
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jager, a hunter of foxes. When the two ideas are so united 
as to form a third, simple one, it is a composition by coales- 
cence; as, Sauptmann, which does nct mean any principal 
man, but a captain; and Fingerhut, which does not signify 
any covering of the finger, but a thimble. These two class- 
es of compounds are easily distinguished: the former may 
always be resolved into two words without injuring the sense ; 
the latter never. Most of the technical terms in modern sci- 
ence and art, and the names of inventions are of the latter 
description ; as, Hampfboot, Cilwagen, Eifenbabn, Gare 
erstoff, Steindrud, Stablftidj, (steamboat, rapid post, or 
stage-coach, rail-road, oxygen, lithographic. print, engrav- 
ing). Many nouns that once belonged to the former class 
have by usage come to belong to the latter; as, Hochzeit, 
formerly any festival (high-time); now, a wedding. Further- 
more in some words the first component part whether an ad- 
jective or a genitive of attribute has the nature of an adjective 
qualifying the second; in others, the nature of a noun gov- 
erned by the second or by some word understood; as, 
Gdwarj-brod, brown bread, and Sdnigsfohn, king’s (or 
royal) son, in which the first component part is equivalent to 
an adjective; and )auéfauf, the sale of a house, and {Vafferz 
trinfer, a water-drinker, in which the first component part is 
a noun depending on the second for its government. The 
former class includes compounds both by conjunction and by 
coalescence ; as, WSciberthranen, Nauberbante (by conjunc- 
tion); AWmtmann, Konigreid), Siungfran (by coalescence). 
The latter class is limited mostly to compounds formed by 
conjunction; as, [ebensfatt, gottibhnltch, heilbringend (the 
noun depending on the adjective or participle); Hausbau, 
Wrmenpflege, Chrenrettung, Musiflebrer (the first part of the 
word depending on the infinitive, or. verbal noun). Several 
of the latter class are compounded by coalescence, especially 
that in which the first part Re to place, time, manner, 
cause, design, materials; as, Seldhubu, Haus (chwalbe, 
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Nil pferd (place); Nad twadhter, Morgenroth, Wine 
terforn (time); hellblau, Gcdnelllaufer, rofenroth 
(manner, similarity); Brandmal, Ro ft fleen, Wind- 
mitble (cause); Weinglap, Gdyreibfeder, Gderz 
mefjer design, object); Apfelwein, Marmor bild (ma- 
terials). Compounds from words already compounded, and 
from simple words ending in at, ut, heit, ung, ling, fchaft, and 
foreign words in ton, aft, and tat generally take 8 before the 
Jast component part; as, Handwerfszeng (Werkseug), Brant: 
weinsglaf (Weinglag), Hieratsantrag, Weisheitssahn, 
Bildungsanftalt, Frithlingsfur, Freund{cdhaftsdien(t, Revo- 
[utionsfricg, Patronatspfarre, and Ganitatsfchein. 

8. There are a few instances, in which a change of sig- 
nification is effected by the mode of composition; as in, der 
Landmann and der Landsmann, the former denoting a hus- 
bandman, a peasant, and the latter a compatriot: der Lanbds- 
herr, or Landes SHrerr, the sovereign of a country, and der 
Landherr, in former times a great landholder, a lord of the 
manor. 

9. The more ancient compounds cannot always be reduced 
to that analogy by which the composition is now regulated. 

10. When it happens that two or more compound words 
occur in asentence, having the second component the same, 
this component is frequently omitted in the first word or 
words, and only expressed in the word which is last; as, 
Pfaffensund Weiber-Lift, craft of priests and of women; 
Kriegs-und Friedenszeiten, times of peace and war; Betz, 
Bufcund Falt-Lag, day of prayer, repentance, and fasting.* 
The hyphen is then put after the first word or words. 


* See Part lL. Chap. I. Sect. 2.5. ¢. This peculiarity of omit- 
ting the second component in preceding words, and expressing 
. it only in the Jast, exists in the Spanish language, and also in 
the Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, 
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SECTION IL 
ON PURISM. 


From the composition of words we proceed to the consid- 
eration of another subject, which may be regarded as con- 
nected with the former, and likewise as a peculiarity of the 
German language. It is that property, in virtue of which 
the language abstains from all foreign terms, having the fa- 
culty of producing native expressions, for whatever ideas the 
mind may conceive. Ifa new word is wanted for any object 
or conception, it is only necessary to analyze such object or 
conception, and to see of what elements, or simple ideas, it 
is composed. For these component parts, the language will, 
generally, furnish original terms, and these may, through the 
mechanism of composition, be so combined as to afford a 
compound word, of genuine German ingredients, that will 
comprehend all the notions with which the object or concep- 
tion requires to be accompanied. We will not gointo much 
detail, in order to illustrate this process by examples, but 
-content ourselves with adverting only to one or two instances. 
Supposing the French word Courier were to be rendered in- 
to German, let it be resolved into the component ideas. A 
Courier is a messenger who is to proceed with speed: now 
we take speed and messenger to be the component parts of 
the conception. Speed, or haste, is Gile, in German, and 
Bote, a messenger. A Courier, therefore, may be rendered 
by der Gilbcte. In like manner, the French word Diligence, 
applied to a carriage which is supposed to travel with de- 
spatch, may, according to the two constituent ideas, speed (or 
despatch) and carriage, be found in the composition of Der 
Gilwagen. | } 

This mode of creating words is a powerful instrument to a 
language ; and such languages as possess it, may convert it 
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into a most efficient means of enriching and perfecting them- 
selves. It is a prerogative of the highest value, which it is a 
crime to neglect or abandon. But if it is blamable to fore- 
go.that advantage, in a case where a genuine German word 
may be supplied, by composition, to the exclusion of a foreign 
expression, how much greater must the delinquency be con- 
sidered to be, if a foreign sound is ‘preferred, where the na- 
tive idiom is provided with a term of the same meaning and 
effect. Yet such is the influence of habit and fashion, or the 
prevalence of inadvertency and negligence, that instances of 
that trangression are but too frequent. 

The introduction of foreign words should be most careful- 
ly avoided, as nothing is more calculated to injure a language 
than thus placing it, as it were, under foreign bondage. It 
thereby loses its native energy and aptness, and is checked 
in the progress of its cultivation. And not only this; but it 
may be actually stripped of what it already possessed ; for 
the foreign intruders will, by degrees, displace the rightful 
citizens. This misfortune had, to a great extent, befallen 
the German tongue, from the time when a taste for imitating 
the French, became predominant in Europe. It spread over 
Germany, in particular, after the Seven Years’ war, when the 
country, being invaded by French armies, had been much fa- 
miliarized with that nation. Before that period, there exist- 
ed, among the Jearned and scientific men, the pedantry of in- 
termixing their native idiom with Latin phrases, which, how- 
ever, was never so far diffused over the community, as to bé- 
come a popular grievance. No modern tongue, besides the 
French, has, to any considerable degree, interfered with the 
German. 

During the last fifty years, or upwards, the nation has be- 
come sensible of the error into. which it had been betrayed, 
and has made efforts to get rid of that spurious admixture, by 
which its Janguage has been disfigured. Naturally, the first 
step, was to reinstate such German words as had been sup- 
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planted by foreign expressions, and to exclude the latter from 
all competition. It was next required to construct new Ger- 
man terms, in the room of such foreign words as had been 
introduced, and for which the language had before no syno- 
nyms of its own. In the exercise of this grammatical opera- 
tion, it was not to be expected that the aptest forms would 
be produced at once. A sort of awkwardness would, in ma- 
ny instances, unavoidably appear, which, combined with the 
novelty of the subject, incited a strong opposition from per- 
sons, who clung to old habits, and deprecated everything that 
resembled innovation. ‘The question, however, rested upon 
such good grounds, that resistance by degrees, diminished, 
and a limited Purism ultimately established its claims. 

In endeavoring to purify the language, we have two re- 
sources: 1. To look for native expressions that may have 
been displaced by foreign terms, or which have fallen into 
disuse from some other cause. Whatever may be found of 
this description in writers of earlier times, if it be unobjec- 
tionable in point of grammatical form, and serviceable in re- 
gard to signification, should be reclaimed, and given back to 
the Janguage. Even the provincial dialects may be called in 
aid, if they can afford what is wanting; for any word that is 
German, wherever produced, must be deemed preferable to 
one imported from a foreign territory, if it has the same 
meaning. 2. The other and most fruitful source, is that of 
which we have spoken at the outset, namely, the Composition 
of Words. With respect to this, it is indispensable that the 
rules, which the language has once acknowledged, should be 
carefully observed, and the laws of analogy be kept in view. 

It is not to be denied, that Purism has often, by excess of 
zeal, been carried too far. There is a certain point at which 
it ought to stop. There are words which though of foreign 
origin, are so incorporated with the language, that they can- 
not be torn from it, without great violence. They are natu- 
ralized inhabitants of the country, that can no longer be ar- 
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bitrarily removed. Such words should not be touched; they 
have the right of long usage and prescription in their favour. 
There are others which may be considered almost in the light 
of proper names, peculiarly and exclusively belonging to the 
objects which they designate. Of this kind are, for instance, 
Thee, tea; Kaffee, coffee; Chocolade, chocolate. To at- 
tempt to Germanize such terms would be an absurdity in the 
extreme. 


PART III. 


CONTAINING 


PROSODY. 


Tuts is the elementary science of versification. As verse 
is the compass of a certain number of words, measured by their 
syllables, the nature of these syllables is the principal object 
of prosody. They constitute metre by their capacity of be- 
ing either long or short. A combination of such syllables 
makes a foot, several feet produce a verse. But, to use these 
constituent parts with correctness and propriety, it is neces- 
sary to understand their length and brevity, and the reasons 
by which they possess these qualifications. 

In the Greek and Roman languages, the measure of the . 
syllables, or their quantity, was accurately fixed. Every syl- 
lable had acquired its invariable character, of being long or 
short, either from the nature of the letters, which composed 
it, or from ancient and unalterable usage. The dimension 
of its sound was ascertained, and established, and according 
to that only, the poet, or verstfier was at liberty to employ it. 

The modern tongues of Europe have, strictly speaking, no 
laws of quantity. Their metres contain a limited portion of 
syllables, arranged together, more according to number, than 
by any precise rules of length ‘or shortness. The only re- 
straint imposed is, not to violate the accent, which controls 
and governs the pronunciation.* The poet cannot be per- 


* Tt would be exceedingly faulty to accentuate any word in 
a manner different from the universal custom ; to read, for in- 
stance, metaphor, meldphor ; philosopher, philosdpher ; diatnctri- 
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mitted to change the audible effect of the language; but, 
conforming to this restriction, he may, as far as the mechan- 
ical part of versification is concerned, make use of the sylla- 
bles according to his will and convenience. Such is the na- 
ture of modern prosody in general, and of the German in par- 
ticular, as will appear from the subsequent investigations. 
The accent, therefore, is the standard by which metrical 
composition must be guided. It has been amply discussed 
in its place. A syllable, that has the full accent, in German, 
cannot be used otherwise than long. For, that accent con- 
sists in an ascension of the voice, which is followed by a 
pause preceding the pronunciation of the unaccented sylla- 
bles; and this pause, together with the accented syllable, 
equals the time of a long syllable. In words of two or three | 
syllables, one syllable must inevitably be long, because one 
must necessarily bear the full accent. Of those syllables, 
which have not that accent, some are endowed with a dem 
accent, and others are accentless. The latter are in their na- 
ture short ; those that are half accented, or that have the demi- 
accent, being between the full length and shortness, must be 
regarded as ambiguous, or common, half inclining to length, 
and half to brevity, and consequently, as fit to be used in 
either capacity, as occasion may demand. 4s to the accent- 
less syllables, or those that are properly short, it might per-. 
haps be recommended, as a metrical nicety, to all who write 
verse, never to employ them with the quality of length; but 
even the best poets transgress this line of correctness. They 
use those syllables long without much scruple, when the ne- 
cessity of the verse requires it. But ¢his limitation must be 
observed: by using a short syllable as if it were long, the 
full accent of the word must not be destroyed ; if that suffer, 
the fault is unpardonable. Monosyllables cannot have the- 
full, but must have the demi-accent ; for the former consists 


cally, diametrically ; again, dgain ; below, bélow ; liberty, libérty ; 
library, library ; minstrelsy, minstrélsy. 
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in a comparative elevation of voice, in one syllable, over the 
tone of another, which comparison cannot be instituted when 
there is only one syllable by itself. Nor can they possibly 
be accentless; because it is necessary to pronounce them dis- 
tinctly, and, in a manner, sonorously, to render them intelli- 
gible; and where the vowels in any syllable are thus heard, 
that syllable is said to be half-accented, or to have the demi- 
accent. Now the demi-accent has, in prosody, a quantity 
between long and short, or, in other terms, is common; mon- 
osyllables, therefore, are common, that 1s to say, may be used 
either as long or short. ‘Two or three of them may be read 
together, as in one word, and the stress of declamation may 
assign to one the full accent, or main tone, which then be- 
comes long in quantity, in comparison with the others... This 
is the oratorial, or declamatory accent, which is at the will, 
and depends entirely upon the feeling, of the writer or speak- 
er.- It determines the tone in syllables of ambiguous quanti- 
ty, bestowing length of sound wherever it falls, though it does 
not necessarily follow, that this accent should be exerted, 
whenever there is occasion to make a common syllable long. 
It is seldom practicable to fix the full accent, in words of four 
syllables, or more. When pronounced, such words sound as 
if they were divided into parts, and the accent is established 
. according to these divisions. In fact, it appears as if there 
were no full accent; and the absence of this leaves the syl- 
lables in a state of ambiguity. I am, therefore, inclined to 
say, that the syllables, in words which contain four or more, 
are common, that is, liable to be employed with the quantity 
of length or shortness, as it may suit the purpose of the poet. 

The following rules for quantity, in German prosody, are 
the result of the preceding observations. 

I. In words of two or three syllables, that syllable is long, 
which bears the full accent.* 


* Concerning the accent, Part L Chapter I. Section 4, must 
be referred to. 
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IT. In words of four syllables, or more, the full accent can 
seldom be distinctly fixed ; but there generally remains a sort 
of equilibrium between the syllables, which seems to render 
them common. As such they may be often regarded, and 
employed at the will of the poet. Certain compound words 
retain, in a great degree, the stress of tone, yhich one or 
other of the component parts had before the tompositian : 
and they are to be looked upon as exceptions from this rule 
of common quantity. For example, %{{gittiger, composed of 
all and giitiger, has a prevailing accent upon the second, 
which could not possibly be equalized with the quantity of 
the preceding or subsequent syllables. 

III. Monosyllables are common. They are all particular- 
ly liable to be affected by the oratorial or arbitrary accent. 

IV. Syllables that are half-accented, or, which is the same, 
have the demi-accent, are common. 

V. Accentless syllables, that is to say, those which never 
admit an accent, ought always to preserve a short quantity. 
But so far does the established freedom of the poets extend, 
that even those syllables are not unfrequently used as long. 

The German language is capable of producing all the me- 
trical feet, and consequently all the species of versification 
which were known to the ancients. It is suited to hexame- 
ter and pentameter ;* and avails itself of a variety of mea- 
sures in lyrical compositions.t I speak here of verse, with- 
out rhyme; though this auxiliary of modern poesy 1s like- 
wise current in German, and as much iu practice as in any 
other tongue of Europe. 

A word of two syllables must, in German, according to 


e 


* The English language revolts at these metres. In Ger- 
man, some of the most excellent poems have been composed 
in them. Klopstock’s Messiah, Stolberg’s and Voss’s transla- 
tions of Homer, are written in hexameter. Herder and others 
have successfully made use of the pentameter. 


+ See, for instance, the Odes of Klopstock. 
35% 
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the accent, furnish either a trochee —-, or an iambic v—. 
If the accent be on the’ first, it will be a trochee; if on the 
second, an iambic. But as one of the syllables must, of ne- 
cessity, have a paramount accent, they cannot both have the 
same quantity. A dissyllabic word, therefore, cannot form 
either a spogdee ——,* or a pyrrhic ~~. However, by the as- 
sistance of fhonosyllables, these feet may be easily accom- 
plished. A word of three syllables may make either a dac- 
tyl —-~-, which is ‘most common, or an anapezst ~~-, or an 
amphibrachys ~—~; but, from the constitution of the German 
accent, it will not so readily yield a creticus, or amphimacer 
---; though, if the last syllable happen to be half-accentua- 
ted, it would be practicable. But it is difficult to shape it to 
a bacchius »~—-, or an antibacchius --—+; and impossible to 
turn it into a molossus —-—-, or a tribrachys ~~». When those 
feet are wanted, they must be made by a combination of dif- 
ferent words. The feet of four syllables are produced in the 
same way; for of words, which have that extent themselves, 
there is not a great number. Among the tetrasyllabic feet, 
the choriambic -~-— is most familiar to the German lan- 
guage; and itis also the most pleasing. It is frequently ef- 
fected by a concurrence of dissyllabic words, and occasion- 
ally by words of four or five syllables. The dijambus -—-~-, 
ditrocheus -~—~, antispast ---—», may also be had, by an 
association of syllables, which the language furnishes with- 
out much difficulty. 


* The illustrious Klopstock has celebrated this peculiarity of 
the German language, in his Ode to Sponda, a nymph, whose 
absence, or concealinent, the poet laments. 


APPENDIX. 


(A.) AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 


INFINITIVE. | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 
Backen, to buke, ich backe, du backst, er backt,|ich buk 
Bedingen, to bargain, ich bedinge, ete. ich bedung 


Befehlen, to command, ich befehle, du_befiehlst, er ich befahl 


befiehlt | 
Befleifsen, to apply one’slich befleifse, ete.. ich beflifs 
self, 
Beg inne n, to begin, ich beginne, etc. ich beyann 
Beifsen, to bite, ich beifse, du beifsest, er beifstjich bifs 
Beklemmen, to pinch, ich beklemme, etc. ich beklemmte 
Bellen, to bark, ich belle, du bellest (billst),jich bellte 
er bellt (billt) (boll) 
Bergen; to conceal, ich berge, du birgst, er birgt, |ich barg 
Bersten, to burst, ich berste, etc. ich borst, or 
barst 
Besinnen, éo think of, ich besinne, etc. ich besann 
Besitzen, to possess, ich besitze, ete. ich besafs 
Betrigen, to deceive, ich betrige, etc. ich betrog 
Bewe ven, to induce, a bewege, etc. ich bewog 
Biegen, to bend, : biege, etc. ; bog 
Bie ten, to offer, to bid, ich biete, etc. . bot 
Binden, to bind, ich binde, etc. ich band 
Bitten, éo entreat, ich bitte, etc. ich bat 
Blase n, to blow, ich blase, du blasest, er blast jich blies 
Bleiben, tu remain, ich bleibe, etc. ich blieb 
Bleichen, to fade, ich bleiche, ete. ich blich 
Braten, to roast, ich brate, du bratest (bratst),/ich bratete 
er bratet (brat) (briet) 
4 
Brechen, to break, ich breche, du brichst, er brichtjich brach - 
Brennen, to burn, a" brenne, etc. ich brannte 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | REMARKS. 
ich bike backe gebacken. Regular when active; as, er 
backte Brod ; das Brod buk. 


ich bedinge ,bedinge bedungen. Regular when it means, to add 
a condition, to modify.  Be- 


dingt, conditional, is regular. 


ich befohble 


befiehl befohlen. In the imperf. subj. befishle is 
sometimes found for befuhle. 
beflisse befleils beflissen. | Befleifsigen, to apply one’s self, 
is regular. 
ich beginne |beginne begonnen. In the imperf. subj. begonne is 
also used. Begonnte imperf. 
ich bisse beifs, or beifse|gebissen. — indic. is antiquated. 
ich beklem- |beklemme beklommen. | Beklemmen is now irregular on- 
mete ly inthe participle Bcklemmt 


is more used in compound 
tenses ; beklommen as an ad- 


| jective. 
ich bellete belle (bill) gebellt = (ge- t he irregular form is now obso- 
(bolle) bollen). lete except in the Upper Ger- 
ich birge birg — geborgen. man. 
ich barste berste geborsten. |The imperative is sometimes 
‘birst. Er birst is also found 
ich besinne _|besinne besonnen. for, er berstet. 
ich besilse lbesitze besessen. 
ich betroge _|betrage betrogen. 
ich bewoge |bewege bewogen. Irregular when it means, to in- 
duce; ‘regular when it means, 
to move a body or affect the 
sensibilities. 
ich bége biege gebogen. Biegen, to stoop, to bend down, 
‘| is regular. Beugst and beugt 
belong not to degen, but to 
. beugen. 
ich bote © biete geboten. Beutst and beut, in the present, 
ich binde binde gebundep. _—_| are poetical. See p. 203. 
ich bite bitte gebcten. 
ich bliese blase geblasen. 
ich bliebe bleibe, or bleib: geblicben. | 
ich bliche bleiche igeblichen. | Bleichien, to bleach in the sun, 
; active, is regular. 
ich bratete brate gebraten. The active verb has the regular, 
(briete) the neuter the irregular form, 
in the present and imperfect. 
Siebratete einen Hausen ; der 
Hase aber briet. 
ich brache brich gebrochen. Regular only when it means, to 
2 break flax or hemp, in prepar- 
ing it for the hatchel. 
ich brennete j|brenne gebrannt. Often regular when active : Ich 


brennte Holz, weil es besser 
brannte, als Torf. 
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INFINITIVE. | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 
Bringe n, lo bring, ich bringe, etc. ich brachte 
De nken, to think, ich denke, efc. ich dachte 
Din gen, to bargain, ich dinge, etc. ich dung 
Dreschen, to thresh, ' fich dresche, du drischest, erjich drasch, or 
drischt drosch 
Dringen, to press, to urge, |ich dringe, etc. _ fitch drang 
Darfen, to need, ich darf, du darfst, er darf;|ich durfte 
wir d.irfen, etc. . 
Emp fangen, fo receice, ich eipfange, du empfaingst,jich empfing 


erempfingt ~ 
Empfehlen, to recommend, \ich einpfehle, du empfiehlst,!ich empfahl 
er empfiehlt | 


Empfinden,to feel, . jich empfinde, etc. ich empfand 
Erbleichen, to turn pale, jicherbleiche, etc. ich erblich 
Erfrieren, to freeze, lich erfriere, etc. . ich erfror 
Erléschen, to ertinguish, wird konjugirt wie 
Ersaufen, tobe drowned,  |ich ersaufe, du ersdufest, erjich ersoff 

; ersauft 
Erschallen, to resound, ich erschalle, etc. ich erscholl 
Erscheinen, to appeur, _ lich erscheine, etc. ich erschien 


Erschrecken, to be fright-lich erschrecke, du erschrickst,'ich erschrack 


ened, er erschrickt 
Ertrinken, to be drowned, |ich ertrinke, etc. ich ertrank 
Erw agen, to consider, ich erwdge, etc. ich erwog 
Essen, to eat, . jich esse, du issest,er isset or ifstiich als 


Fahen (obsolete) to catch, ich fahe, du fahest, er fihet lich fich 


Fahren, to drive a carriage, jich fabre, du fahrst, er fahrt "lich fuhr 


Fallen, to fall, . ich falle, du fallst, er fallt ich fiel 
Falten, to fold, ich falte, etc. ich faltete 
Fangen, to catch, ich fange, du fingst, er fangt ‘ich fing 
Fechten, to fight, ich fechte, du fichst, er ficht |ich focht 
Finden, to find, ich finde, etc. ich fand 
Flechte n, to twist, - jich flechte, du-flichst, er flichtjich flocht . 
Flie gen, to fly, ich fliege, du fliegst, er fliegt jich flog 
Fliehen, éo fice, ich fliehe, etc. . fich floh 
Fliefsen, to flow, ich flielse, etc. ich flofs — 
Fragen, to ask, jich frage, du fragst, er fragt ich frug 
Fressen, ¢éo devour, ich fresse, du frissest, or frifst ich frais 
Frieren, to freeze, ich friere, etc. ich fror 
Gahren, to ferment, ich gihre, etc. ich gohr 


ich gebire, du gebarst (ge-jich gebar 


Gebdren, to bring forth, 
bierst), er gebart (gebiert) 


IMP. SUBJ. 
- 3ch_ brachte 


ich dachte 
ich dinge 


| IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 


bringe 
denke 
dinge 


ich drdsche, or,drisch 


drosche 
ich drange 


ich dirfte 


dringe 


ich empfinge jempfange 


ich empfohle 


ich empfinde 
‘ach erbliche 


ich erfrodre 
Ver 


~ ich ersOffe 


ich erscholle 


empfiehl 
Pate 
erbleiche — 
erfriere 
loschen. 
ersaufe 


erschtalle 


ich erschiene |erscheine 
ich erschracke|erschrick 


ich ertranke 
ich erwoge — 


ich Afse 
ich fich 


ich fihre - 


ich fiele 
ich faltete 


ich finge 
ich fochte © 


~ ich finde 


} a 


fo. 
pe 


nf 
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ich flochte 
ich floge 


ich floéhe 


ich fldsse 


ich frage 
ich fra(se . 
ich frore 
ich gohre 


bore) 


ertrink 
erwdge 
ifs 

fahe 


Irregular Verbs. 


gebracht. 
gedacht. 
gedungen. 


gedroschen. 


gedrungen. 


igedurft. 


empfangen. 
empfohlen. 


empfunden. 


erblichen. 
erfroren. 


ersoffen. 


‘erscholien. 


erschienen. 


ertrunken. 
erwogen. 
Aa iin 
gefahen. 


gefahren. 
gefallen. 


jgefalten. 


gefangen. 
gefochten. 


igefunden. | 


lgeflochten. 
geflogen. 


fliehe, or flieh|geflohen. 


fliefse 


frage 

frifs 

friere 
ahre 


»t ich gebare (ge-|gebare (ge- 
C bier) 


geflossen. 


gefragt. 
gefressen. 
gefroren. 
gegohren. 
geboren. 


erschrocken. 
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REMARKS. 


Dingte is sometimes used in the 
imperfect, but dung prevails in 
the compounds; as, bedung, 
ausdung, verdung. 


For drang, drung was formerly 
in use. 

Bedurfen has the same irregu- 
larities. 


Like verloschen and ausloschen, 
irregular only when intransi- 
tive. Loschen is always tran- 


sitive and regular. 


Irregular always as an intransi- 
tive verb, but regular when 
transitive. 

Sometimes uséd as a regular 
verb. 

This poetical word is rarely 
used in the imperfect. 

All the compounds of fahren 
_are irregularexcept zillfuhren, 
for which see page 26. 

Irregular only in the participle 
now, for which gefa/tet is often 
used. The imperfect was for- 
merly fielt, etc. 

Fieng and fienge are obsolete. 
Soalsoempfieng and empfienge. 


o 


Fleugstand fieugt in the present, 
and fleug in the imperative are 
antiquated forms. 

Fleuchst, fleuckt and fleuch, ob- 
solete and poetical, as in the 
preceding word. 

Fleufsest, fleufst and fleufs, ob- 
solete. See flregen. 

This verb is now regular thro’- 

- out except in vulgar usage. 


Sometimes regular, gahrte. Gre- 
ren, gierst, giert, are provin- 


j cial. 


i 
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INFINITIVE, | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 
Geben, to gire, ich gebe, du gibst, er gibt ich gab 
Gebieten, to command, ich gebiete, etc. ich gebot 
Ge deihen, to prosper, lich gedeihe, etc. ich gedieh 
Gefallen, to pleuse, ich gefalle, du gefallst, er ge-lich gefiel 

fallt 
Gehen, togo, _ fich gehe, etc. ich ging 
Gelingen, to succeed, es gelingt es gelang 
Gelten, to be worth, ralid, {ich gelte, du giltst, er gilt ich galt 
Genesen, to recocer, ich genese, etc. ich genas 
Geniefssen, to enjoy, ich genie(se, etc. ich genofs 
Gerathen, to hit upon, ich gerathe, du gerathst, er ge- ich gerieth 
rath 
Geschehen, to happen, es geschieht es geschah, or 
geschahe 
Ge winnen, éo gain, to win, |ich gewinne, etc. ich gewann 
Giefsen, to pour, ich giefse, etc. " lich gofs 
Gleichen, to resemble, ich gleiche, etc. | ' glich 
Gleiten, to glide, ich gleite, etc. " glitt 
G limmen, éo shine, ich glimme, etc. ich glomm 
Graben, to dig, ich grabe, du grabst, er grabt jich grub 
Greifen, to seize, | ich greife, ete. ich griff 
Haben, to have, ich habe, du hast, er hat ich hatte 
Halten, to hold, ich halte, du haltest, er halt jich hielt 
Hangen, to hang, ich hange, du hangst, er hangt/ich hing 
Hauen, to hev, ich haue, etc. ich hieb 
Heben, to heave, ich hebe, etc. ich hob , 
Heifsen, to be numed, — ich heifse, du heifsest, er heifst jich hiefs 
Helfen, to help, ich helfe, du hilfst, er hilft ich half 
K eifen, to chide, ich keife, etc. ich kiff 
Kennen, to know, ich kenne, etc. ich kannte 
- Klauben, to pick, to select, ‘ich klaube, etc. | ich klob 
K lieben, to cleave, ich khiebe, etc. ich klob 
K limmen, to climb, ich klimme, ete. ich klomm 
K li a n, ‘to sound, ich klinge, etc. ich klane 
K nei ich kniff, or 


K nei pen, to pinch, 


en, or ich kneife , or kneipe, etc 
| knipp 
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IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 
ich gabe gib gegeben. 
ich gebote gebiete geboten. » 
ich gediehe ess gediehen. 
ich gefiele gefalle gefallen. 
ich ginge gehe, or geh |gegangen. 
es gelinge gelinge gelungen. 
ich galte gilt gegolten. 
ich genase genese genesen. 
ich gendsse_ _!genie(fse genossen. 
ich geriethe j{gerathe gerathen. 
es geschihe |geschehe geschehen. 
ich gewinne |gewinne gewonnen. 

(gewonne) 
ich gosse igiefse | zegossen. 
ich gliche gleiche geglichen. 
ich glitte gleite geglitten. 
ich glomme __|glimme geglommen. 
ich gribe grabe gegraben. 
ich griffe Smeg oe ergs 
ich hatte abe gehabt. 
ich hielte halte gehalten. 
ich hinge hange gehangen. 


ich hiebe haue, or hau |gehauen. 
ich hébe hebe gehoben. 
ich hiefse heifse, or heifs|geheifsen. 
ich halfe hilf geholfen. 
ich kiffe keife, or keif |gekiffen. 
ich kennete !kenne gekannt. 
ich klobe klaube gekloben. 
ich klébe kliebe gekloben. 
ich kl6mme —_j|klimme geklommen. 
ich klan klinge cape 
ich kniffe, or 'kneife, or gekniffen, or 
knippe | kneipe 


36 


| geknippen. 


REMARKS. 
Some writers prefer giebst, giebt, 
gieb, to gibst, gibt, gib. 
Gebeutst, gebeut, antiquated 
forms. See p. 203. 
Gediegen is but a strengthened 
adjective form of the past part. 


| Gieng for ging is antiquated. 

Formerly golt, gdlte, were used’ 
in the imperf. indic. and subj:. 
Geneufsest, geneufst, and im-- 
perative geneufs, obsolete: 
See p. 203. 


Geusefst, geufst, and imperative: 
geufs. Ses geniefsen. 

Regular as an active verb, to 
make similar, to compare. Ver- 
gleichen, although active, is ir- 
regular. 

Geleiten (from leiten) and be- 
gleiten are regular. Gleitete is: 
sometimes used in the imperf.. 

Now more frequently regular. 


Handhaben is regular. 


Hieng, hienge, are old forms.. 
Some critics have endeavored 
in vain to exclude héngst and 
hingt ener hangt) to distin- 
guish hangen from hdngen, a 
causative verb. Ich hange be-: 
longs exclusively to the latter. 

Haute (regular) is used wher 
cutting wood, carving stone,, 
etc. are meant. 

Hub, hiibe and gehaben are an-- 
tiquated. 

Also halfe, and even hdlfe for: 
hulfe. 

This verb is sometimes used as; 
a regular verb. 

This verb is more commonly 
regular. 

Sometimes regular, klimmte. 

Klingen is regular whemactive. 


i 


Kneipen is sometimes regular, 
knewpte, gekneipt. 
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INFINITIVE. { PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 
ommen, to come, ich komme, du kommst, erlich kam 
kommt 
K énnen, to be able, ich kann, du kannst, er kann {ich konnte 
K riechen, to creep, ich krieche, etc. ich kroch 
Kahren, or i , 
Kiesen, to choose, ich kohre, etc. ich kohr 


Laden, to load, - ich lade, du ladest (ladst), erjich lud 
; ladet (ladt) : 
Lassen, to let, ae du lissest, er ldssetjich liefs 
alst 
Laufen, to run, iek laufe, du laufst, er lauft [ich lief 
Leiden, to suffer, ich leide, etc. ich litt 
Lei hen, éo lend, ich lethe, etc. ieh lieh 
Lesen, to read, ich lese, du liesest, er liesetjich las 
(liest) 
Liegen, to lie down, ich liege, etc. ich lag 
Lugen, to lie, ich sei etc. ich log 
M ah le n, to grind, ich mahle, du mahlest (mahlst),|ich mahlte 
er mahit (mahlt) (muhl) 
Meiden, to avoid, ich meide, ete. & mied 
Melken, to milk, ich melke, du melkst or milkst,|ich molk 
er melkt or milkt 
Messen, to measure, ich messe, du missest, er-mis-jich mafs 
set or misit ; 
Mifsfallen, t& displease, jich mifsfalle, du mifsfallst, erlich mifsfiel 
mifsfalit 
Mé gen, to be able, ich mag, du magst, er mag,jich mochte 
wir mogen, etc. 
M tissen, to be obliged, ich mufs, du mufst, er mufs;/ich mufste 
wir miissen, ihr mdsset, or 
miafst, etc. 
Nehmen, to take, ich nehme, du nimmst, er |ich nahm 
nimmt 
Nennen, to nume, ich nenne, ete. ich nannte 
Pfeifen, to whistle, ich pfeife, etc. ich pfiff 
P flegen, to cherish, ich pflege, etc. ich pflog 
Preisen, to praise, ich preise, etc. ich pries 
Quellen, t& gush, ich quelle, du quillst, er quillt!ich quall 
Rachen, to avenge, ich rache, ete. lich rachte 
(roch) 
Rat hen, to advise, ich rathe, du rathst, er rath ich rieth 
Reiben, to rub, ich reibe, ete. ich rieb 
Rei fsen, to tear, ich reifge, etc. ich rifs 


Reiten, to ride, lich reite, efc. ich ritt 
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IMP. SUBJ, | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | REMARKS. 


ich kame komm gekommen. (Several writers prefer kommet 
and kommt in the present. 
ich kénnte _ gekonat. 
ich krache krieche, or gekrochen. |Kreuchst, kreucht, kreuch, obse- 
kriech | lete. See p. 203. 
ich kohre kahre gekohren. Kiesen is now mostly regular; 
both verbs are nearly antiqua- 
| ted, wahlen having taken their 
place. 
ich lade a geladen. Ladst and lad¢ are used in com- 
; mon life. 
ich liefse lasse, or lafs |gelassen. Veranlassen is regular. See 
ich liefe laufe, or lauf |gelaufen. : 
ich litte leide gelitten. Verleiden is regular. 
ich liehe © leihe geliehen. 
ich lase lies gelesen. 
ich lage liege gelegen. | 
ich loge _ lage gelogen. we 
ich mahlete |mahle gemahlen. Irregular only in this sense, and 
(muhle) then Hmited to the participle 
except im obsolete or vulgar 
‘usage. Malen, to paint, is regu- 
ich miede meide gemieden. : lay. | 
ich mélke melke gemolken. (Sometimes regular. Milkst, 
_etc., rarely used. 
ich mgfee mife gemessen. 4 
ich mifefiele -|mifsfalle mifsfallen.. ss 
ich moehte _‘|(vermdge) gemocht, ~~ 
$i 
ich mafste | — gemu(lst. = 
ich nihme = jnimm genommen. 
ich nennete |nenne genannt. | 
ich pfiffe pfeife, or pfeif|gepfiffen... 
ich pfloge pflege gepflogen. When it signifies, to watt upon, 
-. ' | or to be accustomed, it is regu- 
: lar. See p. 206. 
ich priese preise gepriesen.. (Formerly used as a regular 
* verb. So by Luther. 
ich quolle quelle jgequollen. : |Quellen, to swell, is regular. 
ich rachte (r0-|rache geracht (ge- |The Nigga form is no longer 
che) rochen. used. here it occur# 1n for- 
ich riethe rathe gerathen. — | mer writerg it must not be con- 
ich riebe reibe gerieben. founded with the same forms 
ich risse reifse gerissen. from riechen. 
ich ritte |reite eeritten, Bereiten, to ride to, like all the 


compounds of reiten, is irregu> 
lar; but bereiten, to make 


ready, from berett, ready, is 
| se ular, like all derivatives. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Rennen, to run, 


Rieche n, to smell, 
Ringen, to wrestle, 


Rinnen, to run (of fluids), 


Rufen, fo call, 


Salzen, to salt, 


Saufen, to drink, to tipple, 


Sauge n, to suck, 


Schaffen, ¢o create, 


Scheiden, to separate, 
Scheinen, to appear, 
Scheifsen, to roid, 
Schelten, to scold, 


Scheren, to shear, 


Schie ben, to shove, 
Schiefsen, to shoot, 


Schinden, toflay, 
Schlafen, to sleep, 


Schlagen, to beat, 


Scleichen, to sneak, 


Schleifen, to sharpen, to 


whet, 
Schleifsen, to slit, 


Schliefen, to slip, 
Schliefsen, to shut, 
Schlingen, to sling, 
Schmeifsen, to fling, 
Schmelzen, to melt, 


Schneiden, to cut, 
Schnieben, or 
Schnauben, éo snort, 
Schrauben, to screv, 


Schreiben, to write. 


Appendiz. 


| PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 

ich renne, etc. ich rannte, or 
rennte 

ich rieche, etc. ich roch 

ich ringe, ete. _ jich rang 

ich rinne, etc. ich rann 

ich rufe, ete. ich rief 

ich salze, etc. ich salzte 


ich saufe, du sdiufst, er siuft |ich soff 


ich sauge, etc. , ich sog 

ich schaffe, etc. ich schuf 
ich scheide, etc. ich schied 
ich scheine, etc. ich schien . 
ich schedse, etc. ich schifs 


ich schelte, du schiltst, er schilt}ich schalt 


ich schere, du_ schierst, erjich schor 
schiert ; 


ich sehiebe, eéc. ich schob 
ich schiefse, etc. ich schofs 
ich schinde, etc. ich schund 


ich schlafe, du schlafst, erjich schlief 
schlaft 
ich schlage, du schlagst, erjich schlug 


schlagt 

ich schleiche, etc. - lich sehlich 
ich schleife, etc. ich schliff 
ich schleifse, etc. ich schlifs 

, Sasenals 

_ jich schliefe, etc. ich schlo 

ich scliefse, etc. ich schlofs 
ich schlinge, etc. ich schlan 
ich schmeifse, etc. ich schmif{s 


ich schmelze, du schmelzestjich schmolz 
(schmilzest), er schmelzt 


(schmilzt) 
ich schneide, etc. ich schnitt 
ich schniebe, etc. ich schnob - 
ich schniebe, or schnaube ich schnob 
ich schraube, etc. ich schraubte 
(schrob 
ich schreibe, etc. ich schrie 


IMP. SUBJ. 
ich rennete 


ich roche 
ich range 
ich ranne 
(rénne) 
ich riefe 


ich salzete 


ich soffe 
ich soge 


ich schafe 


ich schiede 
ich schiene 
ich schisse 
ich schalte 
(scholte) 
ich schore 


ich schébe 
ich schOsse 


ich schiinde. 
ich schliefe 


ich schlage 


ich sehliche 
ich schliffe 


ich schlisse 
(schldase) 
ich sehloffe 
ich schlosse 
ieh schlange 
ich schmiase 
ich schmolze 


ich schnitte 
ich schnébe 
ich schnobe 


renne 


rieche, or riech 


gerannt, or 
gerennt. 
seronhien! 
gerungen. 
Reronien: 
gerufen. 
“ |gesalzen. 


ringe 
inne 


rufe 


salze 


saufe 
sauge 


schaffe 


scheide 
scheine 
scheifse 
schilt 
schere, or 
schier 
sehiebe 


schiefse 


schleife, or 


ich schraubete|schraube 


(schrobe) 
ich schriebe 


gescholten. 
geachoren. 
geschoben. 
geschossen. 


Irregular Verbs. 


el ““[mp. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | ||| ~—s-REMARKS. 


gesoffen. 
gesogen. 


geschafien. 


geschieden. 
geschienen. 
geschissen. 


geachunden. 
geschlafen. 


geschlagen. 


geschlichen. 
geschliffen. 


geschlissen. 


(geschlossen). 


geschloffen. 
geschloasen. 
geschlungen. 
geschmissen. 


suas 


geschnitten. 
geschnoben. 
geschnoben. 


geechranbt 


| ercheaben) geschr 
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REMARKS, 


ich rennete. |renne _—‘|gerannt, or |Rennte and gerennt, used im 
Upper Germany. 

Reuchst, reucht, reuch, are still 
in use in Upper Germany. For 
this obsolete form see p. 203. 


Regular in some writers, but 
improperly so. 

go te only in the participle, 

in that when used adjec- 

tively; as, gesalzene Fische ; 
er hat sie gesalzt. 

Sdugst and sdugt are not sup- 
ported by good usage. 

irregular only when it means, 
to ereate. it is regular like an- 
- schaffen, abschaffen and ver- 
schaffen, in the sense of obtain- 
ing, laboring. 

‘As an activeverb, it was former- 

nh and is now sometimes regue 
ar. 


Schiers sty schiert, schier, and the 
imperfect schur, ate provincial. 
Regular in some parts of Ger- 
many in particular senses. 

In Upper Germany, scheubst, 
etc./ and sohed. 

Scheufst, etc. see p. 203 Schufe 

is provincial. 
Imperfect schand, in Upper 
Germany. 


pemeainnn fis and berathschlagen 

are regular. See p. 206, Rem. 

Regular in all other significa- 
tions, as to demolish, or to drag. 
Schlofs, schlosse and eschlossen 
are provincial an 
forms. 

Soblexfedt, Cee, ete. anti- 
quaged. 


As an active verb it is regular. 


improper 


‘ 
on is poetigal for schnaw- 


en. 
Commonl Nie ee 
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INFINITIVE. | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 


Schreien, tocry, ich schreie, etc. ich schrie 
Schreiten, éo stride, ich schreite, etc. ich schritt 
Schroten, to bruise, to gnaw,|ich schrote, etc. ’ lich schrotete 
Schw4&ren, to suppurate, __|ich schware, etc. ich schwor 
Schweigen, to be silent, ich schweige, etc. ich schwieg 


Schwelle n, to srell, ich schwelle, du schwillst, erjich schwoll 


schwiilt 
Schwimmen, toswim, ich schwimme, etc. ich schwamm 
Schwinden, to sanish, ich sechwinde, etc. ‘lich schwand 
Schwingen, to swing, ich schwinge, etc. ich schwang 
_ |. (schwung) 
Schwo6ren, to swear, ich schwore, etc. ich schwor 
(schwur) 
Sehen, fo see, ich sehe, du siehest, er sieht |jich sah 
Sein, to be, _ fich bin, etc., see p. 169. - ich war, etc. 
Senden, éo send, ich sende, etc. ich sandte 
Sieden, to boil, ich siede, etc. ich sott 
Singen, to sing, ich ae ete. ich 
Sinken, to sink, ich sinke, etc. ich 
Sinnen, to think, to muse, _|ich sinne, etc. ich sann 
Sitzen, to sit, ich sitze, etc. . fich safs 
Sollen, to be obliged, ich soll, du sollst, er soll ich sollte 
S palten, to splat, ich spalte, etc. ich spaltete 
Speien, to spit, ich speie, etc. : ich spie 
Spinnen, fo spin, ich spinne, ete. ich spann 
Spleifsen, to split, ich spleifse, etc. ich spliefs 
Sprechen, to speak, ich spreche, du sprichst, erljich sprach 
spricht 
Spriefsen, to sprout, ich spriefse, etc. ich sprofs 
'S pringen, éo spring, ich springe, etc. ich sprang 
Stechen, fo sting, to prick, |ich steche, du stichst, er stichtjich stach 
Stecken, éo stick, to be fast-|ich stecke, etc. ich steckte, or 
ened, stak 
‘S-tehen, to stand, ich stehe, etc. ich stand 
: : (stund) 
Stehlen, to steal, ich stehle, du stiehlst, er stiehltlich stahl 
stohl 
Steigen, to ascend, ich steige, etc. sol stie 
Sterben, to die, ich aeibe. du stirbst, er stirbtlich star 
Stieben, to fly (as dust), ich stiebe, etc. ich stob 
Stinken, to stink, yer stinke, etc. ich stank 
Stofsen, to push, ich stofse, du stofsest, er stof{st]ich stiefs 
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IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | REMARKS. 

ich schrie schreie geschrien. : 

ich schritte _|schreite geschritten. ; 
ich schrotete jschrote geschroten. j|Regular now except in the par- 

ticiple, and this 1s frequentl 
geschrotet. | 
ich schwore_ |schware geschworen. |Schwierst, etc. in the present is 
| provincial. 


ich schwiege jschweige gesehwiegen. |As an active verb, to put to si- 

| lence, it is regular. This use 

a is, poetical or ptovincial, 
geschwollen. 


ich schwolle |schwill, or Regular, when active. 
schwelle 
ich schwamme|schwimme geschwom- 
- men. 
ich schwinde !schwinde gesch wunden. : 
ich schwange |schwinge geschwungen.}Schwungis provincial. Schwange 
in the subjunctive is now quite 
ich schwore j|schwéore geschworen. | out of use. 
(schwire) 
ich sahe siehe gesehen. 
ich wire sei gewesen. , 
ich sendete _|sende gesandt. Sometimes regular, sendete, ge- 
sendet. 
ich sOtte siede gesotten. When active, it is mostly regu- 
ich singe singe gesungen. lar. 
ich sanke aie gesunken. \ 
ich sanne sinne gesonnen. 
(sonne) 
ich safse sitze |gesessen. 
ich sollte _ gesollt. 7 
ich spaltete = j|spalte gespalten, Irregular only in the’ participle, 
ich spre peie gespien. and this is sometimes gespaltet 
ich spanne _|spinne gesponnen. when the verb is active. 
(sponne) _ 
ich splisse - {spleifse gesplissen. Splifs is also used in the im- 
ich sprache —_|sprich gesprochen. perfect. 
ich sprosse _jsprie{se gesprossen. |This must not be confounded 
(in the imperfect) with the 
regular verb sprofsen. The 
-same remark applies to schi- 
efsen and its derivative scho/fs- 
ich sprange _|springe gesprungen. | en. Spreufsest and spreut are 
ich stache stich gestochen. obsolete forms. 
ich steckte, or |stecke gesteckt. This verb is commonly regular ; 
stake when active it is always so. 
ich stande stehe gestanden. 
(stande) — 
ich stahle stiehl gestohlen. 
(stohle) 
ich stiege steige geste en. 
ich star stirb Gestorien: 
(starbe) 
ich stébe stiebe gestoben. So Zerstieben, to be scattered 
ich stanke stinke gestunken. as dust. 
ich stiefse stofse gestofsen. ; 
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INFINITIVE. | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 
Streichen, to stroke, ich streiche, eéc. ich strich 
Streiten, to contend, ich streite, etc. ich stritt 
Thua, to do, ich thue, du thust, er thut ich that 
Tragen, to bear, ich trage, du tragst, er tra ich tr 
Treffen, to hit, ich treffe, du triffst, er tri ich t: 
Treiben, & drive, ich treibe, ete. ‘jich trieb 
Treten, to tread, ich trete, du trittst, er tritt ich trat 
Triefen, to drop, to trickle, |ich triefe, ete. ich troff 
Truigen, lo deceive, ich trage, du tragst, er tragt ich trog 
Trinkea, to drink, ich trinke, etc. — ich trank 
Verbergen, to conceal, ich verberge, du verbirgst, erjich verbarg 

verbirgt 
Verbieten, to forbid, ich verbiete, eée. ich verbot 
Verbleiben, to remain, ich verbleibe, eéc. ich verblieb 
Verbleichen, to grow pale,|ich verbleiche, etc. ich verblich 
Verderben, to perish, ich blac du verdirbat, erlich verdarb 
verdirbt 
Verdriefsen, to offend, es verdrie(st es verdrofs 
Vergessen, to forget, ich vergesse, du vergissest, erlich vergafa 
vergifst 
Verhehlen, to conceal, ich verhehle, etc. ich verhehlte 
Verlieren, to loose, ich verliere, etc. ich verlor 


Verloschen, to extinguish,\ich verlésche, du verloschest,|ich verlosch 
or verlischest, er verloscht, 


or vertlischt 
Verschallen, to die awaylich verschalle, etc. - fich verscholl 
tn sound, 
Verschwinden, to disap-|ich verschwinde, etc. - ich ver- 
pear, schwand 
Verwirt en, to perplez, ich verwirre, etc. ich verwirrte 
Verzethen, to pardon, ich verzeihe, etc. ¢ fich verzieh 
Wachsen, to grow, {ich wachse, du w&chsest, erlich wuchs 
wichst — 
Wa4 gen, or ich wage or wiege, du wigstlich wog 
W iegen, to weigh, or wiegst, er wigt or wiegt 
Weaschen, to wash, ich wasche, etc. ich wusch 
Weben, to weave, ich webe, ete. ich wob 
Weichen, to yield, ich weiche, etc. ich wich 
W eisen, to show, ich weise, etc. ich wies 
Wenden, to turn, ich wende, etc. ich wendete, 
or wandte 
Werben, to sue for, ich werbe, du wirbst, er wirbt|ich warb 
Werden, to become, ich werde, du wirst, er wird |ich ward or 
wurde, du 
wurdest, er 
ward or 
| wurde; wir 
wurden, etc. 


IMP. SUBJ. 


ich striche 
ich stritte 
ich thite 
ich trage 
ich trite 
ich triebe 
ich trate 
ich tréffe 
ich troge 
ich trinke 
ich verbarge 


ich verbote 
ich verbliebe 
ich verbliche 
ich verdarbe 
(verdirbe) 
es verdrosse 
ich vergafse 


| IMPERATIVE. | PARTICIPLE. | 


streiche 
streite 
thue 
trage 

tri 
treibe 
tritt 


trief, or triefe 


triage 
trinke 
verbirg 


verbiete 
verbleibe 
verbleiche 
verdirb 


verdriefse 
vergns 


ich verhehlete verhehle 


ich verlore 
ich verlosche 


ich verschdélle 


ich ver- 
schwande 


ich virwirrete 


ich verziehe 
ich wachse 


ich woge 


ich wische 
ich wObe 


ich wiche 
ich wiese 
ich wendete 


ich warbe 
ich wiarde 


verliere 
verlosche, or 
verlisch 
verschalle 
verschwinde 


verwuHre 


verzethe 
wachse 


wige, or 
wiege 


wasche 
webe 


weiche 
weise 
wende 


wirb 
werde 


Irregular Verbs. 


gestrichen. 

gestritten. 

gethan. 
etragen. 


getrofien. 


getrieben. 
getreten. 
getroffen. 
getrogen. 
getrunken. 
verborgen. 


verboten. 
verblieben. 
verblichen. 
verdorben. 


verdrossen. — 
vergessen. 


verhehlt, or 
verhohlen. 

verloren. 

verloschen. 


verschollen. 


verschwun- 
den. 
verwirrt, or 


verworren. 


verziehen. 
gewachsen. 


gewogen. 


gewaschen. 
gewoben. 


gewichen. 
gewiesen. 
gewendet, or 
gewandt. 
geworben. 


geworden ; (& 
as an auxili- 
| ary) worden. 


REMARKS. 


Treufst and treuftin the present 
indicative, and treuf in the im- 
perative are obsolete. 


‘ 


Verderben, to destroy (active), 
is regular. 
Verdreufst, etc., obsolete. 


Rarely irregular now except in 
unverhohlen. 


But little used except in the 
participle. 


Verwirren is now irregular on- 
ly in the participle. 


\ 


Wagen is active, and has wage 
in the imperf. subj.; wiegen is 
neuter, and has wiege. Wiregen, 
to rock, is a different though 
kindred word, and is regular. 

Waschest & rdscht are also used. 

Regular except with the poets, 
or when used figuratively. 
Weichen, to soften, to molify, 


18 2a See | 
Regular when active. 
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INFINITIVE. | PRES. INDICATIVE. | IMP. INDIC. 


Wer fen, to throw, ich werfe, du wirfst, er wirft |ich warf 
Winden, to wind, ich winde, efc. ich wand 
Wissen, to know, ich weils, du weifst, er weife |ich wufste 
W ollen, to will, ich will, du willst, er will ich wollte 
Zeihen, to accuse of, ° ich zeihe, ete. ich zieh 
Ziehen, to drazo, _ jich ziehe, etc. ich zog 
Zwingen, to force, ich zwinge, etc. ich zwang 


Remark. If @ compound verb, which is sought, can- 


(B.) 


GRAMMATICAL TERMS IN GERMAN. 


‘Tue English words are placed first, the most common Ger- 
man words next, and those less frequently used last. 


L The Parts of Speech, Wortarten, Redethetle, Wort- 
gattungen. 


Article, Artifel, Gefdhledhtéwort, Gliedwort, Deutewort. 

Substantive, Subftantiv, Hauptwort, Nennwort, Oingwort. 

Adjective, Adjectiv, Cigen{chaftswert, Befdhaffenhettswort, 
BVeiwort, Betlegewort, Beftimmungsywort. . 

Pronoun, Pronomen, Pronom, Fitrwort. 

Verb, Zeitwort, Verbum, Redewort, Melbewort, Chunwort, 
ZBuftandéwort. 

Adverb, Adverbium, Umftandswort, Nebenwort, (and some- 
times) Befdhaffenhettswort. 

Preposition, Prepositio, Borwort, Verhaltnipwort, Vorfepwort, 
NKichtungswort. 

Conjunction, Conjunctio, Bindewort, Verbindungswort, Fitgez 
wort. 

Interjection, Interjectio, Empfindungswert, Zwifdenwort, Em- 
pftndungsfant. | 


IL Kinds of Single Parts of Speech. 
ARTICLE. 


Definite Article, Der beftimmte WWretifel. 
Indefinite Article, der unbeftimmte Artifel. 


SuBSTANTIVE. 


Gender, Genus, Das ®efdyledjt. Masculine, feminine and neu- 
ter, manttliches, wetblidjes and fadhliches. 
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IMP. SUBJ. | IMPERATIVE, | PARTICIPLE. | REMARKS. 


ich warfe wirf geworfen. 
(wirfe) 

ich wande winde gewunden. 

ich wifate Wisee gewufst. 

ich wollte _ gewollt. 
ich ziehe zeihe geziehen. 

ich zége ziehe gezogen. Zeuchst, etc., antiquated. See 
ich zwange |zwinge gezwungen. | p. 203. 


not be found, the simple verb is to be resorted to. _ 


Primitive, derivative, Stamm, Gyprofform ; Stammwwort, abz 
geleitetes Wort. . | ee 

Names of persons, names of things, Perfonennanten, Gadnamen. 

Proper names, Gigenamen ; Common nouns, Gemeinnamert, 
Gattungsnamen. 

Collectives, Gammelnamen, Mettgenamen 5 names of mate- 
rials, Gtoffnamen. 

Declension, Declination, Si oa alee Abanderwng. 

Case, Kafus, Biegunigsfall, erigungéfall, Berhaltnipfall. 

Nominative, Nominatiy, erfter Fall, Nennfall, Grundfornt, 

- Stammendnif, Gelbftitand, Ausfagefall, Werfall. 

Genitive, Genitiv, zweiter Fall, Beisel, Weffenfall, Woz 
herfall, Befdhrantfall, Zengfall, Nebenftand. 

Dative, Dativ, dritter Fall, 2wecfall, Gibfall, Wemfal, 
Veiftand, Besugefall, Perfonenfall. 

Accusative, Hccutatio, vierter Fall, Zielfall, Klagfall, Wohin- 
fall, Wenfall, Leidftand, Crleidsfall, Angeigefall. 

Number, Numerus, 3abl. re 

Singular, Gingabl, emfache Zabl, Ginheit ; Plural, Mebrsaht, 
vielfade Bahl, Mebhrhert. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Comparison, Steigerung, Comparation, Vergletdhung. 

Positive degree, ee gewohnlide Stand, Grundftife. 

Comparative degree, Bergleidungsftand, Vergleidungsftufe. — 

Superlative degree, der hod)(te Otand. 

Numerals, 2ablwirter 5 Cardinals, Grundzablen ; Ordinals, 
Ordnungszablen. 


PRONOUN. 


Personal pronouns, perfonlide Firworter, 
Adjective pronouns, Wjectiepronomen, Beifurworter. 
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Poasessive pronouns, befigangeigende or gueignende Firworter, 
Vefigworter. . 

Demonstrative pronouns, hinweifende, angeigende or hindentende 
Sltrworter, Unter{dhetbungsworter. 

Relative pronouns, bezitglidje, relative Fiirworter, Bezugworter, 
beztehliche Fitrworter. 

Interrogative pronouns, dete a Hltrworter, Frageworter. 

Reciprocal pronouns, veflerive or guriicffithrenbde, snriicddentende 
Hlrworter. 


VERB. 


Active verb, thatiges or gielendes Zeitwort. Active form, thatige 
sorm, Thatform, thatiger Stand. 

Neuter verb, ziellofes: Zeitwort. Regular verbs, regelmafige 
Zettworter. | 
Passive verb, leidendes Zeitwort. Passive form, Leideform, 

Leidensftand. or ane 
Reflective verb, gurucfihrendes, guritcéstelendes, guriicwirfen- 
des Zeitwort. | 
Auxihary verb, Syiilfsseitwort. ; 
Participle, Mtittelwort, Particiy ; preterite participle, Mittel- 
wort der Vergangenheit. 
Conjugation, Abwandelung, Standung. 
Mode, Art, Modus, Ausfageform, Sprecdhweife. 
Indicative mode, beftimmte, gewiffe or angeigende WUrt, Sndifaz 
tiv, Wirklidhfettsform. 
Subjunctie mode, bedingte, ungewiffe or verbindende Wrt, Gonz 
junttiv, Moglichfettsform, Abhangigkeitsweife. 
Imperative mode, befehlende Art, Smyperativ, Befehleform. 
Infinitive, unbeftimmte Art, Sufinitiv, unbeftimmte Form. 
Present tense, Prajens, die Gegenwart, gegenwartige Zeit. 
Imperfect, “smperfeft, er(te Vergangenhett, Mitvergangenheit, 
jungit vergangene Zeit. nc tas 
Perfect, Perfeftum, Vergangenheit, sweite Vergangenhett. - 
Pluperfect, Plusquamperfeft, dritte Vergangenheit, Vorverz 
gangenbeit. 7 
Future, Sutur, Zufiunrtft, einfade Zutunft. 
Second future, Borzutunft, gufammengefeste Zufunft, Kutu- 
rum eraftum. 
Sentence, Gab. Principal clause, Hauyptiag. Subordinate clause, 
Nebenfab. , | ! 
Substantive clause, Gafus{ab, Gubjtantivfab, Hauptwortfag 
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Adjective clause, Udjectivfas, Uttributivfak. 
Adverbial clause, Umftands{ab, Woverbralfag. 
Punctuation, Snterpunttion, Lefezeichen, Gehretbsetchert. 
Comma, Romma, Veiftrid). 
Semicolon, SGemifolon, Strichpunft. 
Colon, Kolon, Qoppelpuntt. 
Period, Puntt, Sdluspunte. 
Interrogation point, Kragezeichert. 
Exclamation point, Unsrufgeidyen. 
Quotation, Anfihrungszeidhen. 
Hyphen, Lrenmungszeidyen. 
pa Gebantentid, 

arenthesis, Parenthefe, Cinfdlie ungszeidyen. 
Paragraph, Paragraph, Ubfag. a 


Letters, Buch{taben. 

Vowels, Bocale, Selbftlaute, eee laute Budytaben, 
Grundlaute. - ; 

Son a = il ae Halbvocat tf 
wo alblaute, Halbvocale. - Diphthong, oe ellaut. 

Tnquids, Sdymel;laute. : e 

Tinguals, Zungentaute. 

Palatals, Rebh{laute. | 

Labids, Cippentaute. 

Mutes, ftarre Konfonanten ; smooth harte ; middie, weidye ; 
rough, afperirte. . 

Syllable, Sylbe. Accent, Accent, Betorung, —o 

Derivation, Ableitung. 

Dialect, Mundart. 

Orthography, Redytdyreibung, 


Remakxs. In grammars of the learned languages, the Latin 
terms are very common. These terms are often Germanized, 
and are then used even in grammars of the German language. 
The German grammatical terms, are sometimes literal transla- 
tions of the Latin, sometimes descriptive of that to which they 
are applicd. Q@liedwort is a translation of articulus; Ge- 
{dledytswort is descriptive of one of the offices of the article, 
namely, to point out the gender of the noun. ‘Deutewort that 
which points oué a thing, is applied also to demonstrative pro- 
nouns, which are often the same as the article. Sauyptwort, 
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represents the substantive as the principal word in a sentence, 
Nennwort is a translation of nomen. Dingwort “is the name 
of any thing that exjsts.”- Cigen{dhaftéwort describes the ad- 
jective as a word of quality; Sefdaffenheitéwort indicates 
external characteristics as denoted by adjectives. eiwort 
and Beilegewort are translations of the Latin term. ejtime 
mutigswort properly indicates net only adjectives but adjec- 
tive pronouns, articles, and whatever qualifies a substantive. 
Silrwort is a literal translation of pronomen. Zeitwort repre- 
sents the verb as a word which has tenses. SRedewort and 
Meldewort are translations of verbum... Thunwort is a word 
which denotes action. 2uftandswort properly means a neu- 
ter verb, as expressing condition rather than action. Um{tandé- 
wort implies that the adverb is a word to express circum- 
stances. Jebenwort is a translation ofadverbium. Befdhaffenz 
heitswort is probably applied to adverbs in consequence of the 
adverbial use of all adjectives in German. _ The line between 
these two parts of speech are lese distinctly drawn in this than in 
other languages. Yorwort and Vorfeswort are translations 
of prepositio. Berhaltnifwort is a word expressing the rela- 
tions of other words or things. SRichtungsrwort is applied to 
prepositions as words which point out the direction or tendency 
of an action. The words for conjunction are translations of 
conjunctio ; those for interjection either a translation (Rywt{dhen= 
wort) or a description of the nature and use of the word. Merz 
haltni®fall implies that case as well as prepositions express 
relations. The pronoun wer applied to case represents the 
nominative as a reply to the question JGer ? the genitive as a 
reply to (Geffen ? etc. Wobher, wo and wobhin denote the 
genitive, dative and accusative as the whence-case, the where-case, 
and the whither-case. In Gelb(t(tand, Nebenftand, Beiftand 
and Yeid{tand for nominative, genitive, dative and accusative, 
the last component part stands for case (state), and the first 
characterizes each case. Qefcdhranffall represents the geni- 
tive as the case to express limitations ; 3eugfall, as pointing 
out the productive cause. Q@ebfall is a translation of dativus ; 
Zwecfall corresponds to the “sign to or for ;” Perfonenfall, 
means the noun in the dative is represented as a living being, or 
person ; Bezugésfall implies that the use of the dative is to ex- 
press relations. SKlagfall is a translation of accusativus ; Ztelz 
fall, that to which an action tends; Leidftand and Grieidefall, 
that which is the passive recipient of an active. Thus it will 
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be easy to ascertain the point of view from which all this varie- 
ty of grammatical terms originated. 


(C.) 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


Abbreviations are more common in German anthors than in 
English. The number common to all writers in the language 
is not great; but there are very many.in which there is a sub- 
stantial agreement, while there are variations as to the number 
and choice of letters used. Sometimes the initial letter only, 
sometimes the first part-of a word, (i. e. all the letters preceding 
the vowel of the second syllable), sometimes the most impor- 
tant letters of a long word (i. e. the first and last letters, and 
sometimes the intervening consonants), constitute the abbrevi- 
ation. When an unknown abbreviation occurs, the reader. is 
to notice in the first place whether it begin with a capital or 
with a small letter—for the proper use of these. letters is gene- 
rally observed in abbreviations. While substantives and cer- 
tain pronouns begin with a captial, adjectives even of proper 
names, most of the pronouns, the particles, verbs and adverbs 
begin with a small letter. Let him next consider whether the 
first part of:the word, or the most prominent letters of a long 
word have been selected by the writer. This is easily ascer- 
tained, for the latter, being generally consonants, do.not consti- 
tute a syllable. Still further aid may be found by reflecting 
upon the nature of the topic under discussion and the class of 
words which belong to the subject. Perhaps it will appear that 
the word itself has already occurred once or twice, and that an 
abbreviation is resorted to merely to avoid frequent repetition. 
In the following list such Latin abbreviations as are common in 
German, but not in English, will be inserted. 


MF. . MltesLestament,  . Old Testament. 


abgef. . abgefitr3t abbreviated. [to. 
aa... oy angetahitem Drte, in the passage referred 
abgel. . abgelettet, .  . ' derived. 


ablaut. 31. ab autendes Zeitwort, irreg. verb, a verb which 
‘changes the vowel. 
Whleit. . Wbleitung, . .  . derivation. 


abb. ° 6 


a. St. 
Anm, or 
Anuterf. 


batr. ; 


Gentn. Gt. 


Appendiz. 


Wbfcynitt, 
Wbtheilung, 
abfolut, . . 
ausgenommen, . 
Antwort, 
Wuflage, 


Ansgabe,.. 


. - Apologia Confessionis; 


althodybeut(d, 


, fangelfachfith, 


Apoftel, 


-Articuli ‘Schmalealdici, 


alten Styls, 


Anmertung, _ 


befjer, or bet, 
eee . : 
egri : 
Bautunft, - 
Bedeutung, 


fo, | Dindewort, 


Bergbau, . 
Besirf, | 

Bil hanerei, 
Band, or Budj, « 
Blatt, or Blatter, 
Bibliothek, . 
bisweilen, . 
Buchdructerei 
Buchhandlung, . 
befonders, ; 
bildlid), . : 
bohmifd), . 
Beiwort, . 
Gentner, .  . 


Cf. or Conf. Conferatur, 


C. A. 


Confessio Augustana, 


section’ 

division. - 

absolute. 

except. 

gnswer. 

edition with little or no 
alteration. 

edition, generally with 
improvements. | 

Defense of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

Old High German. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


apostle. 

the Schmalcald articles. 
Old Style. 

remark. 

better, or by. 

Bavarian. 

idea. 

architecture. 
signification. 


conjunction. 


‘mining. 


circle, district. 
sculpture. 
volume, or book. 
sheet, or sheets. 


- library. 


at times. 
printing-press. 
book-store. 
especially. 
figuratively. 
Bohemian. 

adjective, 

hundred weight. 
compare. , 
Augsburg Confession. 


C. M. 


C. Mj. 
C. Trid. 


Abbreviations. 
Catechismus Minor, 


Catechismus Major, 
Concilium Tridentinum, 


Gay.or Ray. Gaypitel, . 


deff. 
dDicht. 
Debt. 
D. G. 


e 


desal. na eter, bergleichen, 


bidhterifcy, ‘ 
Didhttunft, . 
Dogmengefdyidhte, 


d. h. or bd. t. Dad heift, or das ift, . 


d.B. . ver Verfaffer, . : 
d. S. - Dtefes Sabr, : 
Dd. Me. diefes Monats, . 

G, - Ginheit,er Ginwolner, 
ebem. ehemals, . : : 
eig. eigentlich, . 

Gigw. igen chaftswort, ; 
Emyfl. Emypfindungslaut, . 
&. MN. Gigenname, ’ 
Ends. . Endjylbe, . 

engl. englifdy, 

entfpr. . entfpredyend, 


a Erbbefdyreibung, 


ie 


rea 


Evangelium, 
Guer, 


folgende,(plural). 
Par or eraNlen, 

em 

fitr, 


f.o cot ait folgenb, (singular) 


i: or r Kiirw. Hitrwort, . 


e3 falfche Lefart, 
oe or frattz. frangozifdh, 
. Formula Concordiae, . 
Rabell. Nabellebre, 
Gattungen. Gattungsname, 
geb. . geboren, 
gebr.. gebrandhyt, . 
gem. . qemein, . 
Gem. Gemabl, or Gemabtin, 
gefdr. gefdyrieben, By. oes 


37* 


‘of this month. 
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(Luther’s) Smaller Cate- 
chism. 

Larger Catechism. 

Council of Trent,” 

chapter. 

the like. 

his, 

poetical. 


poetry. [trines. 


. ‘history of religious doc- 


that means, or that is. 
the author. 
of this year. 
[itant, 
sing. number, or inhab- 
formerly. 
properly, literally. 
adjective. | 
interjection. 
proper name. 
final syllable. 
English. 
corresponding. 
geography. 
gospel. 

ur. 
the following. : 
the following. 
lady, or Franks, 
foreign. ~ 
for. 
pronoun. 
a false reading. 
French. 
Formula of Concord. 
mythology. 
common noun. 
porn. 
in Use, 
common, vulgar. 
husband, or wife. 
in writing, written. 


Kunitw. 


Ruvpferdr. 


fonigf. 
faiferl. 
Kr. - 


fand{d). 
Landw. 


oo ° 


fit. . 
L. 8. 


Appendix. 


geftorben, deceased. 
gewobnltd, commonly. 
Grofenlehre, . mathematics. 
cl emiteworty article. 
Gertdt, . court of law. 
Grofden, . a small German coin. 
Glaubensartite, articles of faith. 
Glaube, . faith. 
Heilfunde, the medical art. 
hodydeutfdy, ; High German. 
hollandifd), - ~. Dutch. 
Hilfswort, . auxiliary verb. 
auptwort, : substuntive. 


hetlige Schrift, - 
heutiges Tags, . 


. the Holy Scriptures. 


at the present day. 


si Gheift, Holy Spirit. 
err, Herrn, sir, sirs. 
ingletdhert, ‘likewise. 
inebefondere, . in particular. 
im Sabre, . : . in the year. — 
Sefus Chriftus, . , Jesus Christ. 
Surigfrau, . virgin. 
Ssemand, . ; some one. 
Ssabrhunbdert, ‘century. 
Jurisconsultus,. lawyer. 


Konig,or Nunft,or Rtirde king or art, or church. 


Rirdyengefchichte, 


fanontfches Redjt, . 


RKirchenvater, 
Kunftwort, 
Kupferdrucé, 
foniglicy, . 


faiferlid, . 
Kreuger, 


[tes,. . 3 


landfchaftlich, 
Landwirthfchaft, 
Lehre, or Licentiat, 


Literatur, . 
Libri Symbolici, . 


church: history. 

canonical law. 

father of the church. 

technical term. 

engraving. 

royal. 

imperial. 

a small coin in the south 
of Germany. 

read. 

provincial. 

agriculture. 

science, instruction, or 
licentiate. 

literature. 

Symbolical Books. 


0. U.d. B. 


oftr. 
P. and PP. 


pf. 
Pflanzen. 


Ojten,  . ‘ 


Abbreviations. 


luthert{dy, . 

Mehrheit, — 

Ma ifter, or Majettit, 
Malerei, - 
Meffunft, 

Mitlant, 

mannlid), . 
mittelhochdent{ch, 


} Mittelwort, 


Mittelalter, 
Name, or Mordert, - 
Nach(chrift, 

namtdy, 
nad) Wndern, 
Naturfunde, 
Renes Ceftament, 
Nebenwort, 
niederdeut{dh, . ° 
neubodydent{dy, . : 
nenen Styls, ; 


oder, - 
oberdent{th, 
ohne Ginhett, 
ohne Mebrhert, . 
ohne Unterfdjeid der 
Bedeutung, ; 
Oftreidhifch, 


pater and patres, 


Pfund, or Pfennig, - 


Pflanzentehre, . 
polnifd, .  . 
prenpifd), 
ridjtiger, . 
Recenfent, 


Referent, Reformation, 


reformirt, - . 
regelmafiges Zeitwort, 


ritcstelendes SPnOEY 


ruffifdy, 


! 


Lutheran. 

plural number. 
master, Or majesty. 
painting. 

geometry. : 
consonant. 
masculine. 
Middle High German. 
participle. 

Middle Ages. 
name, or North. 
postscript. 

namely. 

according to others. 
natural science. 
New Testament. 
adverb. 

Low German. 
Modern High German. 
new style. 

east. 


. oF. . 
. Upper German, =. 


without the singular. 
without the plural. 
in the same sense. 


Austrian, 

father, fathers. 

pound, or twelfth part 
of a Groschen. 

botany. 

Polish. 

Prussian. 

more properly. 

reviewer, critic. (tion. 

the narrator, Reforma- 

Reformed, Calvinistic. 

regular verb. 

reflexive verb. 

Russian. 


’ as itis called. 


page or ‘South. 
neuter. 
see the word. 


.. gee above, or below. 


the same as, as moe 8B. 
deceased. 

vowel. 

the following. 

a collective noun. 
proverb. 

Symbolical Books. 
grammar. 

primitive word. © 

[of. 
deceased, and instead 


fanct, Stid, or Stunde, St. piece, or hour. 
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Rehlr. Reicdhsthaler, 
f. . «+ ftebe, : 
f.a.. fieh aud), . ; 

Go. . Seite, or Sunn, 
f. or fad). clic, - 
.d. 9B. . fieh das Rort, ; 
.0. orn. — flel oben, or unten, 
. D. WW. 0 viel wie, 
fel. . eltg, 
CSelbjtt. Seliaut, 
s. and ss sequens and sequentes, 
CGammelw. Ganmnelwort, . 
Syridw. Cypridwort,  . ; 
SB. . Gymbolifde Sider, . 
Sypradf.. Cypradlebre, 
Ctammw. Ctammwort, .  * 
fog. - .- fogenannt, ; 
ft. . ftarb, and ftatt, . 
Ct. . 
Th. . Theil, . .  . 
th. . theils, _. : 
th. 3. . thatiges: Beitwort, : 
Thr. -. Thaler, . 
Tonk. . Lonfunft, . 
Ua. . und andere, 
u. dl. und dergletchen, 
UW. Mt. a. . und mehre andere, 
WU. a. mt. . und andere mebr, 
u.f.f. - umd fo fort, 
u.f.m. - und {o mebr, se 
U. f. w. und {o weiter, - 
uneig. nneigentlid), 
Uw. Umftandswort,. 
uberh. iberhaupt, 
y . . YOn,. 
Verf. or VF. Verfaffer, . 
val. vergl.  vergleicdye, 
Rersl. . Berslehre, 
peri. yerwandt, 
ft. yeraltet, 
viel, . vielleidyt, 
Vorb. Vorberidht, 


part. 
partly. 
active verb. 
dollar. 


' music. 
‘and others. 


and others of the kind. 
&c. and further. 
&c. and further. 


&c. 

7 \ 
figuratively. 

adverb. — 

generally, universally. 
of. 

author. : 
compare. 

Prosody. 

cognate. 

obsolete. 

perhaps. [face. 
advertisement or pre- 


yorgligh. . 
porr. 
Vorw. 
Rrw.orVerz 
haltn. gB. 
yorherg. . 


Abbreviations. 


porgligltdy, 


Vorrede, 
Vorwort, . 


 Berhaltnipwort, 


yorhergehendes, 
wetblid), . : 


wabhrfd). . wabrfcheinlid, . 
wortl. wortlicdy, . 
W. . Weften, or Wurgzel, 
3. B. «gum Verfprel, 

3. &. * gum Gremypel 
Zablw. Zahlwort, . 
sge3.. +. Rufantmengefebt, 
3. or Bw. = Beitwort, . 
Biel. 3w. —-gielendes Zeitwort, 
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especially. 
preface. . 
preposition. 
preposition. 
the foregoing. 
feminine. 
probably. 
literally. 
West, or root. 


for example. 


numeral. 
compound. 
verb. 

active verb. 


This list might be indefinitely extended ; but examples enough 
have been presented to illustrate the common method of abbre- 


viating words. 


The articles, prepositions and adjectives are of- 


ten abbreviated in giving titles of books, and in other similar 
cases; as, Syeeren, Gefd. dD. Studiums d. Werke d. Claff. 
Litt. Gott. 1797 fl; te Wufl. 1822. 2. 8. unbend., Heeren’s 
History of the Study of the Works of Classical Literature, Got- 
tingen, 1797, and following ; 2d edition, 1822, 2 vols. 8vo. un- 


finished. 


& 
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Aber, 290. Its use, 362. 
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Abstract forms, 72. 

Accent, 53. Of foreign words, 56. 

Accusative, 336. Case for denot- 
ing inanimate things, 325. Used 
instead of the genitive after cer- 
tain adjectives and verbs, 329, 

' $37. After helfen, versichern, 
etc. ina different sense from that 
of the dative, 348. Governing 
the dative, 394. 

Active verb, conjugated, 187. It 


requires haben (instead of sein) |° 


as an auxiliary, 224. Those 
which govern the accusative of 
a person and the genitive of a 
thing, 328. Those which gov- 
ern the accusative as the passive 
object, 336. 

Adjectives, primitive, 67. Deriva- 
tive, 75. Declension of, 115. 
Rules for the same, 116—117. 
Indeclinable, 120. Comparison 
of, 124. Those which are inca- 
pable of comparison, 127. Com- 
parison by means of adverbs, 
128. Their agreement with 
nouns, 319. 

Adjective clauses, 378. 

Adverb, 263—271. Pronominal 
and substantive, 263. Those 
ending in lich and lings, 264. 
Compound, 264. Those of an 
absolute sense, 265. Adverbs of 
place, time and manner, 265. 
Comparison of, 265. The super- 
lative sometimes formed by am 
with the dative,265. By auf with 
the accusative, 266. Relative ad- 


verbs, 266. Those of place, time 
and manner, 2607. Adverbs of 
intensity, reality, etc. 268. Da, 
268. Als, wie, sonst, kurzlich, 
jungst and neulich, 269. Eben, 
erst, schon, 270. Jetzt, wohl, 271. 

Adverbial clauses, 371. 

Adverbial phrases, 349.—See Ad- 
verb. 

Adversative clauses, 362. 

Affirmative sentences, 306. 

All, with the superlative, 127. Af- 
ter its noun, 319 infra. Peculiar _ 
use of, 303 infra, 320. 

Allein, its derivation, 56. Its use, 
363 


Alphabet, 18. 

Als, as an adverb, compared with 
wie, 269. Referring to time, 372. 
As a conjunction, 290. Als ob, 
als wenn, 373. After compara- 
tives, 377. Als dafs, after zu,378. — 

Also, 290. 

Apposition, 323. 

An, its different use with the ac- 
cusative and with the dative,27Y 
—281. Its force in adverbial 
phrases, 331.. With the dative 
indicating an object of pleasure, 
334. Denoting time, 350. De- 
signating an external sign, 359. 
Peculiar use of, 368. 

Anstatt, 285. p 

Apostrophe, when used, 25. 

Arrangement of Words, 381. 

Article, declension of, 82. Its use, 
298. - Definite, 298. Indefinite, 
302. 

Attribute, genitive of, 320. 

Auch, 290,361. Joined with other 

particles, like the English ever, 

and the Latin cungze, 376, 377. 
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Auf, with the dative and accusa- 
tive in different senses, 282. 
Expressing confidence, 334,335. 
Applied to time, 351, 352. To 
manner, 306. Idioms formed by 
it, 328, 334, 336, 351.—4uf in 
composition, 272. 

Auf dafs, 374. 

Augment, ge, 73, 250. 

Aus, 274. Expressing ground, or 
cause, 308. In composition, 272. 

Ausgenommen, peculiarity in 
ety to the case which follows 


it, , 
Aufser, 274. 
Aufserdem, 361. 
Aufserhal b, 286. 
Auxiliary verbs, 164. Those im- 
properly so called, 178—184. 


B. 


Bar, termination, 77. 

Be, prefix, 245. 

Bet, 274. Denoting time, 350. 
Peculiar use of, 355, 354, 

Bevor, 291, 372. 

Binnen, 274. 

Bis, 353. 


C. 


Cardinal numbers, 130. 

Case, 325. For a person, 325. For 
inanimate things, 325. 

Ch, the sound of, 50. 

Chen, diminutive termination,71. 

Clauses, codrdinate, 360—367. 
Those connected by copulative 
conjunctions, 361. Exclusive 
clauses, 362. Adversative clau- 
ses, 362. Causal clauses, 365.— 
Subordinate clauses, 367—380. 
Substantive clauses, 367. Ad- 
verbial clauses, 371. Adjective 
clauses, 373. Mode of leading 
clauses, 312. Mode in subordi- 
nate clauses, 314. Tenses in 
subordinate clauses, 318. 

Collective nouns, form of, 73. 

Collocation of words, 381. 

Comparison of adjectives, 124, 
128. Of adverbs, 265. 


Index. 


Complemental use of oblique ca- 
ses, 324. 

Composition of words, 396. 

Compound verbs, 235. Separable, 

Inseparable, 240. Those 

which are sometimes separable 
and sometimes inseparable, 241. 
Significations of their prefixes, 
244 


eee clauses and particles, 

75. 

Concrete nouns, their forms, 70. 

Conditional mode or tense, 312, 
313, 318, 375. 

Conjugation of haben, 165. Of 
sein, 169. Of werden, 173. Of 
regular verbs, 185,187. Of the 
passive voice, 190. Of reflec- 
tive verbs, 229. 

Conjunctions, 290—297. See each 
in its alphabetical order. Omis- 
sion of, 360, 366. Und, 361. 

_ Auch and other copulatives, 361. 
Exclusive conjunctions, nicht, 
sondern, etc. 362. Adversative, 
aber, allein, etc. 362. Causal, 
daher, deswegen, etc. 365. 

Consonants, pronunciation of, 38. 
Classes and powers of, 60—62. 

Countries, names of, declension, 
114. Gender, 92. 


D. 


‘Da, compounded with preposi- 
tions, 155, 288. As an adverb, 
268. Of time, 372. Asa con- 
junction, 291, 374. 

Dadurch, 373. 

Dafern, 291. 

Dagegen, 363. 

Daher, 291. Its use, 

Damit, 374. 

Daran and dazu, when used, 


365, 373. 


Darau s, 373. 

Darum, 291. 

Das, indeclinable pronoun, 303, 
307. 


Dafs, its use, 368, 373. When 
omitted, 369. After zu—als, 378, 
Dative, the proper case for desig- 
nating persons, 320, 343. After 


Index. 


simple intransitive verbs, 344. 
After simple transitive verbs, 
344. After compound verbs,345. 
After adjectives, 346. After cer- 
tain idiomatic phrases, 346. 
Merely pointing out a relation, 
347. Forthe genitive, 347. After 
passive verbs, 348. Of pronouns 
as expletives, 348. After helfen, 
versichern, etc. in a different 
sense from that of the accusa- 
tive, 348. 

Davon, 373. 

Declension, of the article, 82. Of 
nouns, 95—-114. Old form, 96. 
New form, 96. First declension, 
99. Second declension, 101. 
Third declension, 1U1. Fourth 
declension, 103.—Of adjectives, 
115. Rules for declining adjec- 
tives, 116—117.—Of pronouns, 
140-160. Personal pronouns,140 
Possessive pronouns, 149. De- 
monstrative, 151. Relative, 156. 

Denn, 291. Peculiar use of, 362, 


315, 366. After comparatives, 
378, 269. 
Dennoch, 364. 


Der, die, das, article, 82. De- 
terminative (demonstrative) pro- 
noun, 152. Relative, 156, 379, 
380, 370. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 151. 


Derivation, 63. [70. 
Derivatives, 68. Verbs, 69. Nouns, 
Derjenige, 153. 
Dero, 151. 


Derselbe, 153, 154. 
Derselbige, 155. 

Deshalb, 365, 373. 
Desgleichen, 361. 


Dessen, deren, in the sense of ; 


his, theirs, 143. 
Dessenungeachtet, 364. 
Desto, 291. With um, 377. 
Deswegen, 365, 373. 

Dialects, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8—14. Varia- 
tions of, 66.—See ‘“* Remarks,”’ 
on the Irreg. verbs, Appendix A. 

Dieser, 138, . 

Dies, undeclined, 303, 307. 

Diefsert, 286. 

Dimuinutives, ee of, 71. 
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Gender of pronouns referring to 
them, 303. 

Distributive, and distinctive nu- 
merals, 137. 

Doch, 292. Its use, 364. 

Drei, declmed, 132. 

Du, form of address, 146, 143. Re- 
peated with the relative,157,37U. 

Durch, 278. Signifying instru- 
mentality, 357. 

Darfen, conjugated, 218. 
use, 182, 222. 


Its 


E.. 

FE, ending, 74. In medial forme, 
67. Dropped, 73, 102. 

E, vowel, its origin, and its pro- 
nunciation, 30, 60. 

E ben, 270. 

Eke, 372. Eher, 267. 

Ei, termination, 74. 

Ein, 131. Declined, 132. 

Einander, 142. 

El, en, er, terminations without 
signification, 66, 67. 

En, ending, 77. Without signifi- 
cation, 66, 67. 

Endings, of derivatives, 70. 

Ent, prefix, 247. 

Ent, ending, derivation of, 58. 

Entgegen, 275. 

Entweder, 362. 

E nz, ending, derivation of, 58. 

Er, ending, 70. Without signifi- 
cation, 66, 67. 

Er, prefix, 248. 

Er, pronoun, used for the second 
person, 145. 

Erz, prefix, 253. 

Er st, its use, 270. 

Ess, pronoun, 148, 369, 307. 

Etliche, 161. 

Etwa, 268. Le 

E tw aig (what may happen, inci- 
dentally , or possibly), 265, note- 

Biwelone. 161. 

Etymology, 63. 

Euphonic changes of letters, 63, 
97, 186. 


F. 
Falls, 292. 
Fertig werden, 332. 
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Foreign words, gender of, 91. De- 
clension, 112.—See Purism. 

Fractional numbers, 139. 

Freilich, 365. 

Future tense, 308. The present 
used for the future, 308. Second 
future, 311. ° 

Future participle, 258. 

Far, 339. 


G. 


G, sound of the letter, 41. 
Ge, prefix, 73, 250. Partivipial 
arene when used, 186, 241, 


Geben, used impersonally, 304. 
Gegen, 278. Of time, 350. 
Gegentber, 275. 

Gender, 82-90. Of foreign words, 
91 Nouns of two genders, 92. 
Rules according to a different 
system, 94, note. Nouns vary- 
ing in sense according to gen- 
der, 92, 93. 

Gelten, 337. 

Genitive, 325, 326. Case for inan- 
imate things, 325. Of attribute, 
320. In the place of an adjec- 
tive, 305, 322. Of object, 321. 
After intransitive verbs, 327. 
After reflective verbs, 327. Af- 
ter impersonal verbs, 328. Af- 
ter certain active verbs with the 
accusative of a person, 328. Af- 
ter adjectives, 329. Peculiar 
use of the genitive, 329, 355. 
Its ancient use retained in some 
expressions, 329. Peculiar con- 
struction of two genitives in 
apposition, 323. The genitive of 
nouns used adverbially, 349,352. 

German language, its history, 1— 
14. Itsorigin, 8. High German, 
1. Upper Geran. 2. Low Ger- 
man, 3. Where spoken, 3 not e 
Upper Saxon dialect, 6. Low- 
er Saxon, 7. The Gothic, 9 and 
note. Old High German, 9,10, 
note. Old Low German, 10, 
note. Middle High German, 11 
and note. Modern High Ger- 
man, 12.. Modern dialects, 14. 


Index. 


German grammatical terms, 430. 

Gerundive participle, 258. 

Gewicht, its derivation, 62. 

Gift, its derivation, 62. 

Glauben, with two cases, 345. 

Gleich, its etymology, 63. Join- 
ed to other particles, 293, 375, 
376. 

Gleichwohl, 364. 

Gothic language, 9. 

Grammatical terms used by Ger- 
man writers, 430. 

Gute, zu Gute thun, 334. 


H. 


Haben, conjugated, 165. When 
used as the auxiliary (instead of 
sein), 224. An auxiliary to hon- 
et and similar words, 260, 313, 

1 


Haft, ending, 78. 

Halben and halber, 285. 

Handeln und wandeln, 331. 

Hezt, ending, 74. 

Heifsen, its use, 340. Infinitive 
for the participle, 260. | 

Helfen, with the dative and ac- 
cusative in different senses, 348. 
Infinitive for the participle, 260. 

Hier, in composition with prepo- 
sitions, 155, 288. 

Hiesig, 269, note. 

High German, 1, 9, 11. 

Hingegen, 363. 

Hinter, prefix, 252. Preposition, 
283. 


Hoéren, infinitive for the partici- 


ple, 260. : 
I. 


Ich, repeated with the relative, 
157, 370—371. 

Icht, ending, 79. 

Idiomatic expressions, 346. Es, 
das, die, was, Alles, 303, 307. 
Passive verbs used impersonal- 
ly, 234, 304. Geben used imper- 
sonally, 304. Third person used 
for the second, 143, 305. Omis- 
sion of the verb in elliptical ex- 
pressions, 305. Omission of the 


Index. 


verb in elliptical expressions, 
305. Omission of the auxiliary 
verb, worden, 310. Peculiar use 
of mir, Dir, etc. 348, 347. The 
genitive (and other cases) for 
the adjective, 305, 322. Nicht, 
after words of hindrance, and in 
exclamations, where no nega- 
tive would be used in English, 
306. Other forms of expression 
instead of the passive, 307. Pre- 
sent for the future (very com- 
mon), 308. The indicative for 
the imperative, 309, 314. The 
preterite participle for the im- 
perative, 262. Use of the per- 
fect, 309. Haben as an auxilia- 
ry to kdnnen and similar words, 
which are defective in English, 
260, 313, 221. Lassen, 222,307, 
183. Denn, (es set denn, except), 
315, 362; and after compara- 
tives, 269, 378. Use of the Sub- 
junctive, 317,318. lle (all gone) 
320. Adjective phrases formed 
by means of the article and the 
participle with intervening 
nouns, 321, 257, 208. The gen- 
itive in such expressions as, Es 
sind unser, viel, 121, 122, 322. 
Peculiar construction of two 
oe In apposition, 323. 

ouns of weight, measure, etc. 
329, 108, 337. Use of auf, 328, 
334, 336, 351. The accusative 
after adjectives, 329. Peculiar 
use of the genitive after certain 
verbs, 329, 355. Um, 330, 278, 
332, 335, 350. Handeln und 
wandeln ; schalten und walten, 
331. Idioms with an, 359, 331, 
334, 363. Fertig werden, 332. 
With vor, 333, 352, 357. Zu 
Gute thun, 334. With sprechen, 
337, 363. Gelten, 337. With zu, 
338. Infinitives used as nouns, 
etc. 339; after bleiben, fahren, 
etc. 341 ; for the preterite parti- 
ciple, 260. Heifsen, 340. Ex- 
pressions answering to the En- 
glish, ‘to know how,” “to teach 
how,” etc. 343. Glauben, with 
two cases, 345. Idioms with the 
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dative, 346. Ihm das Wort re- 
den, 346. Es ist mir zu Muthe, 
347. Dative of personal pro- 
nouns for the genitive, 347. 
Genitive and accusative in 
nouns used adverbially, 349, 
352. With unter, 35]. Idioms 
with aber, 351, 353. With bei, 
304, 355. The case of a noun 
after the participle ausgenom- 
men (except), 304. With von, 
357. Omission of und, 360. 
With nur, 363. Idioms with doch 
364. The omission of da/fs, 369. 
The repetition of pronouns of 
the first and second person with 
the relative, 370, 157,379. The 
relative differing in person from 
the antecedent, 371. Wahrend 
dafs, 372. With nun, 374. Auf 
dafs, 374. So, 374, 294, 380. 
Wo (if), 375. Omission of wenn 
or ob belonging to gleich, 376. 
Welcher auch, was auch, 377. 
Als dafs, 378. Denn, dann, 2e- 
der (than), after comparatives, 
378. Wie with a pronoun in sh 
oblique case following, 380. O- 
mission of the possessive pro- 
nouns (vor Augen, before my 
eyes), 149. 

Te, ending, pronounced in one syl- 
lable when under the accent; 
in two when not under it, 33. 
The e omitted, when the word, 
in declension, receives an ad- 
ditional e, 32. 

Ig, ending, 76. 

iho, 151. 

Immassen, 292. 

Immer, 160. Its etymology, 264. 

Imperative, 169, note, 304. Sub- 
junctive for the imperative, 313 
—314. Indicative for the im- 
perative, 309, 314. Preterite 
participle for the imperative, 262. 

Imperfect tense, 310. [304. 

Impersonal verbs, 234. Passive, 

In, preposition, 283. With the 
dative, 331. 

In, feminine ending of nouns, 71. 

Indem, 292, 372. 

Indicative mode, 312. In subordi- 
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nate clauses, 314, 315, 316. For , Laut, preposition, 359. 


the imperative, 309, 314. 

Infinitive, 339. Without the sign 
zu, 340. Requiring zu, 342. The 
infinitive form used in certain 
verbs for that of the preterite 
participle, 260. 

Inner, 275. 

Innerhalb, 286. 

Inseparable compound verbs, 240. 

Interjections, 297. 

Interrogative pronouns, 156. 

Interrogative form of clauses, 375. 

Irregular verbs, 195. Classified, 
-199. Complete list of, 416, 199. 
Those which were once irregu- 
lar but have ceased to be so, 64. 
Conjugation of irreg. verbs, 197. 

Isch, ending, 76. 

Iz, ending corresponding to the 
Latin ztza, 58. 


J a, 306, 361. 

J e, 160, 292, 263. 
Jeder, 160. 
Jedermann, 162. 
Jedoch, 363. 
Jedweder, 160. 
Jeglicher, 160. 
Jemand, etymology, 63, 162. 
Sener 
Jenseit, 226. 

Jetzt, 271, 263. 
Jetzig, 265, note. 
Jetzo, 264. 

Jin gst, 269. 


K. 
Keit, ending, 74. 


Kommen, peculiar use of, with 
certain preterite participles, 262. 
Its 


Koénnen, conjugated, 214. 
use, 18], 221. 

Kraft, 258. 

Kunde, derivation, 67. 

Karzlich, 269. 


L. 


| Langs, preposition, 275. 

| Lehren, form of the infinitive for 
, that of the preterite participle, 
i 260. 

| Lein, diminutive ending of nouns, 


Lernen, form of the infinitive for 
that of the preterite participle, 
269. 

Letters, the characters in German, 
15. Alphabet, 18. Capitals, 
when used, 21. Classification of 
letters, 60. Their changes, 61. 

Leute, in what it differs in sense 
from Manner, 111. 

Lich, adjective termination, 78. 
Adverbial, 264. 

Ling, substantive ending, 71. 

Ling s, adverbial ending, 264. 

Long vowel, 79. 


M. 


Man, 161. 
Mancher, 161. 
Mann, plural Manner and Leute, 
their different use, 111. 
| Medial form of nouns, 67. 
| Mehr, 122. 
| Mehrere, 129. 
i Metn, declined, 149. 
| Mifs, prefix, 252. 
| Mit, 275. Signifying instrumen- 
| tality, 330, 332. Denoting man- 
ner, 300. 
Mode of verbs, 312. In principal 
clauses, 312. In subordinate 
clauses, 314. 


~ 


Mogen, conjugated, 216. Its 
meanings and use, 178, 221. 

Muth, zu Muthe sein, 347. 

Mutes, 61. 

Mussen, conjugated, 211. Its 
| use, 183. 

oN, 
Nach, 275. Denoting manner, 


306, 359 Objects of desire, 335. 
In composition, 272. 


Lassen, 183, 222. With the da-| Vachahmen, with the dative or 


tive and accusative, 349. 


with the accusative, 349. 
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Nachst, 276. [Oeer, 362. 
Namlich, 323. Ohne dafs, 372. 


Nebst, 276. | Ordinal numbers, 135. : 

Negative sentences, 306. ‘Orthography, rules of, 20—21. 
Nein, its etymology, 264. | Use of capitals, 21. 

NMeulich, 269. Oes, adjective ending for the 


Neuter verbs, 223. With haben or| Latin osus, 58. 
sein as the auxiliary, 224. With | 
both, but in different senses, 227. P. 
Nicht, used when the negative | 
would be omitted in English,’ Paar, 324, 308. 
306. Its use with sondern and_ Participle, 253—262. Present par- 
vielmehr, 362. For Nichts (noth- | ticiple, 253. Participle used as 
ing) in, zu Nichte machen, etc. | a pe ee ed aa 254. 
06, note. orming a clause of a sentence, 
Nicht allein, (nur, blofs), 293, | 255, 354 Hoverniog nouns, ex 
Agreement with nouns, 354. Pe- 
aul 


Nicht 8, before als, 341. iar use of with an article and 


Nichtsdestoweniger, BA. an intervening noun, 321, 257, 
Nie, its etymology, 264. 258.—-Preterite participle, 259. 
Nieman d, its meaning and ety- Used with a noun in the abso- 
mology, 162, 63. lute, 354. Peculiar use of with 
Nimmer, 267. Its etymology,; kommen, 262. Those used only 
264! as adjectives, 261. The preterite 
Nirgend, its etymology, 264. participle for the imperative, 
Nifs, substantive ending, 73. 262.—See ge. Future, 258. 
No ch, 293. Its etymology, 264. | Partitive numerals, 137. 
Nominative, see subject. Passive verbs, conjugated, 190. 


Noun, 83—114. Declension, 95.! Use of, 194, 307. Used imper- 
Those used only in the singular, | __ sonally, 304. 
106; only in the plural, 111. ' Perfect tense, 309. 
Nouns of quantity, weight and , Person of pronouns, the third per- 
measure, 108, 323, 337. Foreign | son used for the second, 143, 
nouns declined, 112. Proper! 305. Person of the relative (pe- 
names declined, 114. Nouns in! culiarity), 370—371. 
adverbial clauses, 349. Those | Place, adverbs of, 267. Nouns of, 
which relate to space and time,| 349. 
349. Predicate, 305. 
Numeral adjectives, 130. Ordinal, | Prepositions, 271—289. In compo- 
135. sition, 272. With their cases, 
Nun, 271. Peculiar use of, 374.| 273. Compared with each other 


Nunmehro, 264. in signification, 273. Those 
Nur, 363. which govern the dative, 274. 
Those which govern the accu- 

O. sative, 278. Those which govern 


either the dative or accusative, 
0b, conjunction, 376. Omitted; 279. Those which govern the 


with gleich, 376. genitive, 285. In composition 
Ob, preposition, 276. For aber, 334.| with hier, da and wo, 288, 155. 
Oberhalb, 26. Abbreviated with the definite 
Ob gleich (obschon, obwohl), 293,| article, 289. After verbs and 
375, 376. nouns derived from verbs (the 


Objective verbs, 223. same prepositions in both cages), 
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321. Used with a noun instead ' 
of the genitive, 322, 330. Denot- | 
ing time, 350. | 
Present tense, for the future, 308. | 


Index. 


S. 


Sal, substantive ending, 74. 
Sam, adjective ending, 77. 


Present for the imperfect, 309. | Sam mt, 276. See under nebst, 


Present indicative for the im- 
perative, 309. 


Primitives, 66. Primitive nouns, . 
| Schrift, its derivation, 62. 


66. Primitive adjectives, 67. 


Principal clause, mode used in, ' 
312. Arrangement of, 334. 


Pronoun, 140—163. Personal and 
reciprocal, 140. Pronouns used 
in address, 143. Possessive, 148. 
Demonstrative, 151. Relative 
and interrogative, 156. Dessen 
and deren, in the sense of his, 
theirs, 143. The dative of per- 
sonal pronouns for the genitive, 
347. Genitives in such construc- 
tions as, Es sind unser, viel, 
121, 122, 322. Mir, dir, etc. as 
expletives, 348, 347. 


276. 
Schaft, substantive ending, 75. 
Schalten, und walten, 331. 


Schon, 270. Compared with be- 
reits, 207. 

Sein, conjugated, 169. When 
used as an auxiliary, 224. 

Sel, substantive termination, 74. 

Selbiger, 155. 

Selbst, 162, 142, 163. 


. Sentences, simple, 303-359. Com- 


pound, 360—380. Affirmative 
and negative, 306. 

Separable compound verbs, 235. 
Those which are both separable 
and inseparable, 241. 


Short vowels, 80. 


Pronunciation, of vowels, 28. Of; Sie, pronoun used for the second 


diphthongs, 35. Position of the | 


person in address, 143, note, 145. 


organs in pronouncing the vow- ; Signification, of roots, 64. Of prim- 


els and diphthongs, 37, note. 
Pronunciation of the consonants, 
338—53 


Proper nouns, declined, 114. 
Prosody, 410. 
Punctuation, 23. 


Purism, 406. 
Q. 

Quantity of vowels, 79, 412—413. 
R. 


Reciprocal pronouns, 147. 

Reden, thm das Wort reden, 346. 

Reflective verbs, 223. Conjugated, 
229. Used reciprocally, 233. 

Relative pronouns, declined, 156. 
Construction of, with antece- 
dents of the first and second 
persons, 157, 370. Welcher, 378, 
156—157. Der, 379, 156—157. 
Wer, 379, 158—159. 

Roots, 64. 

Rufen, with the dative or with 
the accusative, 349. 


is 


itives, 66. Of derivatives, 68. 

Of terminations, 70—79.— Look 

for each in its alphabetical order. 

0, 294, 374. When omitted, 375, 

377. Asa relative pronoun, 158, 

380. 

Sogar, 361. 

Sollen, conjugated, 210. Its sig- 
nifications, 179, 220. 

Sonder, 278. 

Sondern, 295. 

Sonst, 269, 362. Its etymology, 
264 


Sowohl—als, 361. 

Space, nouns of, 349. 

Spirants, 60, note. 

Sprechen, 337, 368. 

Subject nominative, its connection 
with the predicate, 303. Gram- 
matical and logical, 304. Omis- 
sion of, 304. Agreement with 
its verb, 307. 

Subjective verbs, 223. 

Substantive. See noun. 

Substantive pronouns, 379. 

Substantive clauses, 367. 

| Subjunctive mode, in principal 


Index. 


clauses, 316, 313, 315. Peculiar 
use of, 317, 318. 

Superlative degree, 224, 226, 228. 
Of adverbs, 565. 

Syntax, 298—409. 


T. 


T at, ending for tas in Latin, 58. 

Tense, present, 308. Past tenses, 
ata Connection of tenses, 311, 

Terminations of words, 70—79. 

That, it derivation, 67. 

Thum, substantive ending, 75. 

Time, with verbs. See Tense. 
With nouns, 349. .Denoted by 
prepositions, 350; by the geni- 
tive and accusative cases, 302. 
Time, how long, 353. 

Towns, names of, their declension, 
114. Gender, 92. When the 
genitive is not easily formed, 
von with the dative is substi- 
tuted, 322. 

‘Trift, its derivation, 62. 


U. 


Ueber, with the dative and the 
accusative, 284. Indicating do- 
minion, 331. Before objects of 
pleasure or pain, 333. In relation 
to time, 352. Peculiar use of, 
351, 353. 

Ueberdies, 361. 

Um, 278. Denoting loss or ruin, 
330, 278, 332. In comparisons, 
332, 377. Before objects of re- 
grets 334; of desire, 335. In re- 
erence to time, 350. In compo- 
sition, 272. 

Und, 361. Omission of, 360. 

Ung, substantive ending, 72. 

Ungeachtet, 286. 

U . er, 284. 1n reference to time, 

1. 

Unterhalb, 6. 


Vis 


Ver, prefix, 250. 
Verb, 164—253. Auxiliary verbs, 
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164—184. Haben, conjugated, 

165; sen, 169; werden, 173. 

Regular verbs, sie Se 185, 
187. Passive verbs, 190, 307. 
Neuter, 223. Objective and sub- 
jective, 223. Those conjugated 
with haben, and those with sein, 
224. Reflective verbs, 228 Im- 
personal verbs, 234. Compound 
verbs, 235. Separable compound 
verbs, 235. Inseparable comp. 
verbs, 240. Those that are some- 
times separable, and sometimes 
inseparable, 241. Signification 
of the particles in compound 
verbs, 244. Syntax of the verb, 
303—319. Its use as a predicate, 
305. Agreeing with its logical 
subject, 307. Omission of the 
verb in certain elliptical expres- 
sions, 305. Irregular verbs, 195, 
416. Conjugated, 197, 207. 

Vermdé ge, 206, 357. 

Versichern, with the dative or 
the accusative, 348. 

Versification, 410. 

Viel, 121. 

Voll and roller, 329. 

Vollends, its etymology, 367. 

Von, 276. For the genitive, 322. 
For the genitive of predicate, 
322. In the sense of separation, 
330. Denoting manner, 332. In- 
dicating a cause, 356, 307. 

V or, 285. After verbs of fear, 333. 
Relating to time, 352. Denoting 
cause, 306, 357. 

Vowels, 60. Their pronunciation, 
28. Length of, 79. Vowel 
changes, in declension, 104; in 
derivation, 66, 69. 


W. 

Wann, 295. 
Was, undeclined, 303. 

370. With auch, 377. 
Was fur ein,159. 
Waihrend dafs, 372. 
Weder—noch, 361. 
Weder, after comparatives, 378. 
Weil, 372, 373. 
Weg en, 287, 358. 
Welcher, 156, 378, 379. As an 


Its use, 
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‘ interrogative, 159, 379. With 
auch, 377. 

Wenig, 121. 

Wenn, 205. Referring to time, 
371. Conditional, 374. Joined 
with gleich, 375, 376. With 
auch, 376. Omitted, 376. 

Wer, 156, 158, 159, 379. 

Werden, conjugated, 173. 

Wider, 279, 359. . 

Wie, 206. Compared with als, 269. 
Followed by a pronoun in the 
oblique case, 380. 

W o, 297. Incomposition with pre- 
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Worden for geworden, 174, note, 
When omitted, 310. 
Wort, ihm das Wort reden, 346. 


Z. 


Zer, prefix, 251. 

Zu, preposition, 277. Denoting 
destination or sufficiency, 333. 
Designating time, 351; manner, 
356. In composition, 272. 

Zu, sign of the infinitive, when 
used, 342. When omitted, 340. 
As an adverb (too) before als 


positions, 160, 288. Inthe sense |  da/s, 378. 
of zf, 374. - Zudem, 361. 

Wofern, 374. Zufol ge, 277, 359. 

Wohl, 271, 365. Zuwider, 277. 

Woollen, conjugated, 207. Signi- | Zwar, 365. Its etymology, 264. 
fication of, 179, 219. . Zwei, declined, 132. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 37, line 11 from the bottom, for “ protended”’ read protruded. 
P. 54, note, for zurach read zurtick. P. 108, bottom, for Outz- 
end read Dutzend. P. 202, 1.4 from the bottom, for unverho- 
len read unverhohlen. P.223,1.4 from the bottom, for weines 
read Weines. P. 345, 1.1, for diesem read diesen, and then 
for the translation of the whole phrase substitute, Who will believe it 
of these rosy cheeks? P. 349, 1. 16, erase the word ‘between.’ P.363, 
1.4, for wiufste read wufste, P. 367,1.5, for ‘a Gotz’, read Gotz. 
P. 369, 1. 3, for ste read Ste. P.378, 1.4, for wider read weder. 
P. 441, for unbend read unbeend. 

The following instances of careless translation need to be corrected : 
Page 270, line 9, ‘ sails directly under it,’ should be, ‘sails under it 
now. P. 334, 1.9 from the bottom, instead of ‘set free,’ it should 
read ‘explained.’ P. 340,1. 11, for ‘Is that living?’ substitute ‘Is 
such the living?’ P. 345, 1. 1, see the place among the typographical 
errors. P. 340,1. 15, instead of ‘it is easy to laugh,’ it should read, 
‘ you may well afford to laugh.’ So of Nohden’s translation, p. 341, 
1, 20,‘ you have fine talking,’ instead of‘ it is easy to talk,’ 1. e. for 
one in your situation. P. 347, 1.14, for the word ‘meaning’ substi- 
tute ‘importance.’ P. 348, 1. 4, for ‘angels’ read ‘spirits.’ P. 357, 
1. 9, instead of ‘ accomplish anything,’ it should read ‘ speak.’ P. 366, 
1. 8, ‘for that very reason,’ should be erased. P. 368, 1. 15, ¢ for it,’ 
should be ‘for her.’ P. 368, 1. 9 from the bottom, instead of ‘ consider 
how I can,’ substitute ‘ provide that I may.’ P. 372, 1. 5, instead of 
‘ perpetrated, it should be ‘suffered.’ P. 377, 1. 2, for ‘ will be,’ read . 
‘am. P. 378, 1. 2, erase ‘ pleased more than it has,’ and substitute 
‘not.’ P,380, 1. 1, for ‘change,’ read ‘ endure.’ 
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